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TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands, Committee on the 
Resources, Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James Hansen 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Hansen, [presiding] The committee will come to order. 

Good morning, everyone, and welcome to the hearing. Today we 
will hear testimony on seven bills — H.R. 3963, H.R. 2125, H.R. 
3950, H.R. 4144, H.R. 4211, H.R. 4230, and H.R. 4287. 

Mr. Hansen. The first bill for consideration is H.R. 3963, intro- 
duced by Congressman Hill, to establish terms and conditions 
under which the Secretary of the Interior shall convey leaseholds 
in certain properties around Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Montana. 
This bill would lead to the private ownership of 265 cabin sites that 
are presently owned by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The next bill we will hear is H.R. 2125, introduced 
by Congressman LoBiondo of New Jersey, would authorize appro- 
priations for the Coastal Heritage Trail Route in New Jersey. The 
bill would also extend the authorities provided to the Secretary of 
the Interior when the route was established in 1988. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The next bill, H.R. 3950, introduced by Congress- 
man Bilbray of California, would create the Otay Mountain Wilder- 
ness Area in southern California. We realize that concerns have 
been expressed, and there have been ongoing negotiations over lan- 
guage in the bill that would allow the Border Patrol and the DEA 
to continue to conduct their operations in this area. This Sub- 
committee intends to work with the concerned parties, and I hope 
we can find an appropriate solution. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The next bill is H.R. 4144, introduced by Congress- 
man Kingston of Georgia, would ensure protection of the natural, 
cultural, and historical resources of Cumberland Island National 
Seashore and Cumberland Island Wilderness Area in Georgia. This 
bill would enable a land exchange to occur between the Federal 
Government and private entities of Cumberland Island. This bill 
also directs the restoration of the Plum Orchard Mansion by using 
public and private funds. Additionally, H.R. 4144 directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to identify, document, and protect archae- 
ological sites located within the Seashore, as well as prepare and 
implement a plan to preserve designated national historic sites 
within the Seashore and also to designate the southern tip of the 
island as wilderness. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The next bill, H.R. 4211, introduced by Congress- 
man Riley of Alabama, would establish the Tuskegee Airmen Na- 
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tional Historic Site as a unit of the National Park Service, in asso- 
ciation with the Tuskegee University, in the State of Alabama. 
This site will help commemorate and interpret the historic efforts 
made by the Tuskegee Airmen during World War II. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The next bill, H.R. 4230, introduced by Congress- 
man Radanovich, would provide for a land exchange involving the 
El Portal Administrative Site to allow Yosemite National Park to 
replace the Arch Rock Entrance Station with a much safer and 
larger entrance. Yosemite National Park would acquire the needed 
parcel from a private company known as Yosemite Motels, who 
would receive in exchange a parcel of land elsewhere. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. The final bill, H.R. 4287, introduced by Congress- 
man Cannon of Utah, would make technical corrections and minor 
adjustments to the boundary of the Grand Staircase-Escalante Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Utah. As many of you know, the 
monument was created and its boundaries were drawn in the dark, 
in the secret of the night, without any public input. As a result, the 
monument included certain areas that should have been excluded, 
including a pending school site. 

[Laughter.] 

I don’t know who wrote this. 

[Laughter.] 

I’m merely reading it. 

[Laughter.] 

This bill makes changes to the boundaries to correct some of 
these heinous problems that were created. 

[Laughter.] 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. We are very pleased to have the sponsors of these 
bills here with us today. I also thank all of the witnesses here 
today and look forward to their testimony. 

As you can see, we are hearing several bills and have several 
witnesses. I would ask our witnesses to please keep their testi- 
monies to the allotted 5 minutes. And today, I really have to say 
that because, as you know, a tragedy occurred in the Capitol on 
Friday, and Members of Congress are supposed to be over in the 
House at 11:45, so because of this very unusual and tragic thing 
that occurred, we want to get out of here as soon as we can. 

How that thing works for you — the members all know — but you 
folks, when you come up, we’ll give you all 5 minutes. It’s just like 
a green light; when you see that the light’s green, go ahead; yellow, 
wrap it up, and red. I’ll have to bang the gavel. So, talk fast, and 
we’ll read all your stuff. All these bills look good to us, and I think 
we can handle it. 

[The statement of Mr. Hansen follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James V. Hansen, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Utah 

Good morning everyone and welcome to the hearing. Today we will hear testi- 
mony on seven bills, H.R. 3963, H.R. 2125, H.R 3950, H.R. 4144, H.R. 4211, H.R. 
4230 and H.R. 4287. 

The first bill for consideration is H.R. 4141, introduced by Congressman Hill, to 
establish terms and conditions under which the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
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vey leaseholds in certain properties around Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Montana. This 
bill would lead to the private ownership of 265 cabin sites that are presently owned 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The next bill we will hear is H.R. 2125, introduced by Congressman LoBiondo of 
New Jersey, would authorize appropriations for the Coastal Heritage Trail Route in 
New Jersey. The bill would also extend the authorities provided to the Secretary of 
the Interior when the route was initially established in 1988. 

The next bill, H.R. 4109, introduced by Congressman Bilbray of California, would 
create the Otay (O Tie) Mountain Wilderness Area in southern California. We real- 
ize that concerns have been expressed, and that there have been ongoing negotia- 
tions over language in the bill that would allow the Border Patrol and the DEA to 
continue to conduct their operations in this area. This Subcommittee intends to 
work with the concerned parties and I hope we can find an appropriate solution. 

The next bill is H.R. 4144, introduced by Congressman Kingston of Georgia would 
ensure protection of the natural, cultural and historical resources on Cumberland 
Island National Seashore and Cumberland Island Wilderness Area in Georgia. This 
bill would enable a land exchange to occur between the Federal Government and 
private entities on Cumberland Island. This bill also directs the restoration of the 
Plum Orchard Mansion by using public and private funds. Additionally, H.R. 4144 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to identify, document, and protect archaeological 
sites located within the Seashore, as well as prepare and implement a plan to pre- 
serve designated national historic sites within the Seashore and also to designate 
the southern tip of the island as wilderness. 

The next bill is H.R. 4211, introduced by Congressman Riley of Alabama, would 
establish the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site as a unit of the National Park 
System, in association with the Tuskegee University, in the State of Alabama. The 
site will help commemorate and interpret the heroic efforts made by the Tuskegee 
Airmen during World War H. 

The next bill, H.R. 4230, introduced by Congressman Radanovich, would provide 
for a land exchange involving the El Portal Administrative Site to allow Yosemite 
National Park to replace the Arch Rock Entrance Station with a much safer and 
larger entrance. Yosemite National Park would acquire the needed parcel from a 
private company known as Yosemite Motels who would receive, in exchange, a par- 
cel of land elsewhere. 

The final bill, H.R. 4287, introduced by Congressman Cannon of Utah, would 
make technical corrections and minor adjustments to the boundaries of the Grand 
Staircase-Escalante National Monument in the State of Utah. As many of you know, 
the monument was created, and its boundaries were drawn, in secret, without any 
public input as a result, the monument included certain areas that should have 
been excluded, including a pending school site. This bill makes changes to the 
boundaries to correct some of these problems. 

We are very pleased to have the sponsors of these bills here with us today. I also 
thank all the other witnesses here today and look forward to their testimony. As 
you can see, we are hearing several bills and have several witnesses. I would ask 
our witnesses to please keep their testimonies to the allotted 5 minutes. When the 
light you see on the table turns yellow you should start wrapping your testimony 
up. When it turns red you should end. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from American Samoa, Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ENI F. H. FALEOMAVAEGA, A DELEGATE 
IN CONGRESS FROM AMERICAN SAMOA 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for call- 
ing this hearing this morning. I had hoped that, at least out of the 
seven pieces of legislation, that maybe one or two would be rep- 
resentative of this side of aisle. But I notice that all pieces of legis- 
lation do represent the majority party. 

Quite a variety of issues that we’re going to be discussing 
through these pieces of legislation. Some do have the support of the 
administration, and some have the complete opposition or objection 
by the administration. Mr. Chairman, we’re getting to the last mo- 
ment of the hour on the eve of the 24th hour before adjournment 
this year in October, and I sincerely hope that we will do justice 
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to these pieces of legislation in examining them closely and making 
sure that, not only they protect the public interest, but certainly 
that our friends who are sponsors of this legislations will have an 
understanding and certainly our purpose and consideration the 
provisions of each of these pieces of legislation. 

I want to offer my personal welcome to our colleagues who are 
sponsors of these pieces of legislation and look forward to their tes- 
timonies this morning. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

We’ll start with Frank LoBiondo of New Jersey. We’ll go to Brian 
Bilbray and then George Radanovich, in that order. But, Frank, 
we’ll start with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK LOBIONDO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. LoBiondo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for agree- 
ing to schedule this hearing today. I have a New Jersey State Sen- 
ate Resolution which I’d like to submit for the record, if that’s OK 
with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. LoBiondo. It’s supporting this legislation. And also further 
into proceedings. I’d like to thank Jane Galetto from my district, 
2nd District of New Jersey, for being here today to give the citi- 
zens’ testimony on this bill. 

Today I’ll be saying a few words about H.R. 2125, the bill I’ve 
introduced along with Senator Frank Lautenberg, to extend the au- 
thorization of the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail. I’d like to ex- 
plain to you briefly why this legislation is deserving of Congress’ 
attention by describing the many benefits the trail has and will 
continue to have in southern New Jersey. 

H.R. 2125 would extend the authorization of the Coastal Herit- 
age Trail until 2004 and provide an additional $2.75 million to 
complete work begun with its establishment in 1988. This exten- 
sion is needed to complete a number of projects such as interpre- 
tive exhibits, wayside signs, related onsite information, and other 
services. Simply put, inaction of H.R. 2125 will prevent the trail 
from being caught in an unfinished work-in-progress condition. 

First, let me provide a short history. The legislation establishing 
the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail was passed by Congress in 
1988, thanks to the leadership of Senator Bill Bradley. Its original 
intent was to unify New Jersey’s many scenic points of interest 
along the State’s Atlantic Ocean, Delaware River, and Delaware 
Bay shorelines. By using the term, “scenic points of interests,” I’m 
referring to the wealth of environmental, historical, maritime, and 
recreational sites that can be found along New Jersey’s coastlines. 
These sites range from Perth Amboy to the north. Deepwater to the 
west. Cape May to the extreme southern tip of the State. The 
trail’s areas include two national wildlife refuges, four tributaries 
of wild and scenic river system, a Civil War fort and national ceme- 
tery, several lighthouses, historic homes, and several other sites 
tied to southern New Jersey’s maritime history. 

In short, the Coastal Heritage Trail incorporates the best of what 
New Jersey has to offer to the rest of the Nation. In highlighting 
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the scenic points of interest mentioned above, it is important to em- 
phasize that the completed trail will stimulate the local economy 
in southern New Jersey by attracting tourists from northern New 
Jersey and the entire Delaware Valley region. 

Although the 2nd Congressional District is known for its resort 
communities along the Atlantic coast, there are a number of treas- 
ures that the Coastal Heritage Trail will bring to the attention of 
the public. It is no exaggeration to say the potential for tourism in 
the counties along the Delaware Bay — Salem, Cumberland, and 
Cape May — ^has only begun to be tapped. 

One exciting aspect of the Coastal Heritage Trail is the focus on 
maritime history. There’s a rich history to be told about the indus- 
tries once sustained by the Delaware Bay, such as whaling, sea- 
borne trade, shipbuilding, oystering, crabbing, and the harvest of 
caviar and menhaden. While we often define our Nation’s history 
through military or political milestones, the Trail will serve to re- 
mind visitors to the Delaware Bay coast that maritime-dependent 
commerce was, and at one time, a major factor in the growth of the 
United States. 

Similarly, eco-tourism along the Coastal Heritage Trail has 
proved to be a big success. There is an abundant variety of natural 
habitat and species to be found on the coast. During the spring- 
time, for instance, visitors can watch the annual spectacle of thou- 
sands of horseshoe crabs returning to lay their eggs on the beach. 
Whale and dolphin watching have become extremely popular. In 
addition, bird lovers from out of the State and around the world 
are realizing what southern New Jersey residents have known for 
a long time, that the region is unmatched for observing migratory 
birds, ospreys, bald eagles, and shore birds. Mr. Chairman, having 
recently traveled up the Maurice River, a central feature of the 
Coastal Heritage Trail route, in an oyster boat, I can proudly attest 
to what an inspiration it is to see ospreys thriving in their natural 
habitat. 

Let me also tell the members of the Subcommittee that if you 
ever have the opportunity to take a drive along the Trail route, 
open the car window and take a deep breath of the air specially 
flavored by the salt marshes and wetlands. It is an aroma of tidal 
region made up in equal parts of plant, fish, insect, and bird life 
that make it distinctive. 

Finally, let me point out to the members of the Subcommittee 
that the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail is a partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government and several sources that works. 
The Trail has been supported by the State of New Jersey, Division 
of Travel and Tourism, local community groups, several nonprofit 
societies, and corporate sources. Far from any costly government 
project, the Coastal Heritage Trail represents the kind of program 
we should be encouraging — preservation-minded, with a potential 
for positive economic impact on the local community. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for allowing me to come before 
your Subcommittee and testify on this bill, H.R. 2125. This is sim- 
ple legislation that, if enacted, is sure to have a resounding and 
long-lasting influence on southern New Jersey for many years to 
come. 

Thank you very much. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. LoBiondo follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Frank A. LoBiondo, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I would like to thank you for 
scheduling this hearing. Today I will be saying a few words about H.R. 2125, a bill 
I have introduced along with Senator Frank Lautenberg, to extend the authorization 
of the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail. I would like to explain to you why this 
legislation is deserving of Congress’ attention by describing the many benefits the 
Trail has, and will continue to have, in Southern New Jersey. 

H.R. 2125 would extend the authorization of the Coastal Heritage Trail until 
2004, and provide an additional $2.75 million to complete work begun with its es- 
tablishment in 1988. This extension is needed to complete a number of projects, 
such to interpretive exhibits, wayside signs and related on-site information, and 
other services. Simply put, enaction of H.R. 2125 will prevent the Trail from being 
caught in an unfinished, “work in progress” condition. 

First, let me provide a short history. The legislation establishing the New Jersey 
Coastal Heritage Trail was passed by Congress in 1988, thanks to the leadership 
of Senator Bill Bradley. Its original intent was to unify New Jersey’s many scenic 
points of interest along the state’s Atlantic Ocean, Delaware River, and Delaware 
Bay shorelines. 

By using the term “scenic points of interest,” I am referring to the wealth of envi- 
ronmental, historic, maritime, and recreational sites that can be found along New 
Jersey’s coastlines. These sites range from Perth Amboy to the north. Deepwater to 
the west, and Cape May in the extreme southern tip of the state. The Trail’s area 
includes two National Wildlife Refuges, four tributaries of a Wild and Scenic River 
system, a Civil War fort and National Cemetery, several lighthouses, historic homes, 
and several other sites tied to Southern New Jersey’s maritime history. 

In short, the Coastal Heritage Trail incorporates the best of what New Jersey has 
to offer to the rest of the nation. In highlighting the scenic points of interest men- 
tioned above, it is important to emphasize that the completed Trail will stimulate 
the local economy in Southern New Jersey by attracting tourists from Northern New 
Jersey and the entire Delaware Valley region. 

Although the Second Congressional District is known for its resort communities 
along the Atlantic coast, there are a number of treasures that the Coastal Heritage 
Trail will bring to the attention of the public. It is no exaggeration to say the poten- 
tial for tourism in the counties along the Delaware Bay — Salem, Cumberland, and 
Cape May — has only begun to be tapped. 

One exciting aspect of the Coastal Heritage Trail is the focus on maritime history. 
There is a rich story to be told about the industries once sustained by the Delaware 
Bay — such as whaling, seaborne trade, shipbuilding, oystering, crabbing, and the 
harvest of caviar and menhaden. While we often define our nation’s history through 
military or political milestones, the Trail will serve to remind visitors to the Dela- 
ware Bay coast that maritime-dependent commerce was, at one time, a major factor 
in the growth of the United States. 

Similarly, “eco-tourism” along the Coastal Heritage Trail route has proved to be 
a big success. There is an abundant variety of natural habitats and species to be 
found on the coast. During the springtime, for instance, visitors can watch the an- 
nual spectacle of thousands of horseshoe crabs returning to lay their eggs on the 
beach. Whale and dolphin watching have become extremely popular. In addition, 
bird lovers from out of the state are realizing what Southern New Jersey residents 
have known for a while: that the region is unmatched for observing migratory birds, 
ospreys, bald eagles, and shore birds. 

Mr. Chairman, having recently traveled up the Maurice River — a central feature 
of the Coastal Heritage Trail route — in an oyster boat, I can proudly attest what 
an inspiration it is to see ospreys thriving in their natural habitat. 

Let me also tell the members of the Subcommittee that if you ever have the op- 
portunity to take a drive along the Trail route, open the car window and take a deep 
breath of the air specially flavored by the salt marshes and wetlands. It is the 
aroma of a tidal region — made up in equal parts of the plant, fish, insect, and bird 
life that make it distinctive. 

Finally, let me point out to the members of the Subcommittee that the New Jer- 
sey Coastal Heritage Trail is a partnership between the Federal Government and 
several sources that works. The Trail has been supported by the State of New Jer- 
sey Division of Travel and Tourism, local community groups, several non-profit soci- 
eties, and corporate sources. Far from any costly government project, the Coastal 
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Heritage Trail represents the kind of program we should be encouraging: preserva- 
tion-minded with a potential for positive economic impact on the local community. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for allowing me to come before your Sub- 
committee to testify on H.R. 2125. This is simple legislation that, if enacted, is sure 
to have a resounding and long-lasting influence on Southern New Jersey for many 
years to come. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bilbray. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRIAN BILBRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Bilbray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank you for holding this hearing, and I’ll try to brief. I under- 
stand that our circumstances are, regretfully, quite unusual, but I 
appreciate you allowing us to address our items. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not serve on this Committee, but I have 
served for 20 years at working on environmental preservation 
strategies along the border. One thing that’s become obvious to 
those of us that worked along the frontier is that there is a unique 
situation there that doesn’t always fit within existing policy param- 
eters as we originally conceived them. But on this item, H.R. 3950, 
which is the bill to preserve Otay Mountain as wilderness — Otay 
being a local Indian name referring to the abundance of water in 
an area that does not necessarily have an abundance of fresh 
water. This bill has actually been able to develop an unusually 
high degree of consensus. I think you’re aware that past wilderness 
designations in other areas have been a little controversial, to say 
the least. But we really believe that on this bill, we’re developing 
the ability to take honest differences and approaches, put them to- 
gether, and build a consensus that actually fulfills the intentions 
of the Wilderness Act. 

Now, I think that we’ve tried to be sensitive to the concerns ex- 
pressed by all parties involved. And, in fact, let me just say that 
I think that we’ve worked out some very unique and effective ter- 
minology to be able to satisfy all stakeholders that the real intent 
of the Act is going to be executed, without setting unnecessary and 
unforeseen and unwanted precedents. I think the precedent issue 
is a legitimate concern, but for those of us that have long worked 
on environmental issues along our Nation’s borders, we find that 
we need to look at the big picture and be outcome-based, in order 
to really be able to fulfill the intention of the Wilderness Act or any 
of our other environmental strategies. The fact is we have worked 
out the ability with this bill to have not only the Wilderness Act 
served, and not only the Border Patrol and the Customs missions 
served, but actually both of them to be enhanced because of the co- 
operation between the two. 

Now, I’m not implying that this bill is supported universally and 
embraced by everyone. But let me just say that I think that we’ve 
seen that when you can have the Justice Department, when you 
can have this Administration, when you can have the local environ- 
mental community, when you can have the local county and State, 
when you can see the kind of consensus that we have here, this is 
one of the unique opportunities for us to move forward in a bipar- 
tisan and a multi-agency approach. 
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Now, one of the things on which I think that we will all agree 
is that this very rugged, unique area along the border needs to be 
preserved and needs to be enhanced. And one of the things that 
we’ve really tried to see is understanding that border security is 
not a threat to wildlife preservation in the border region, but rath- 
er it’s an essential part of that strategy. We’ve seen areas where 
we’ve worked at habitat preservation, but where the lack of border 
security has caused the destruction of the habitat because of the 
illegal activity in the area — massive burn-offs, set to create diver- 
sions for Immigration and Custom agents; massive destruction and 
trashing of the area resulting from illegal immigration and the ac- 
tivity of drug smuggling; even the existence of “meth” labs in areas 
that were supposed to be wildlife preserve areas, basically, because 
there was not sufficient control in the area. 

Now, I’d like to say that there are some precedents I’d like to set 
with this bill, Mr. Chairman. I’d like to set the precedent that di- 
verse groups can work together to build a consensus for preserva- 
tion; that the local community can take a lead and have the Fed- 
eral Government come in under their request to participate with 
the local community in the formation of a wilderness strategy. 

I also would like to set the precedent that law enforcement does 
not have be at odds with habitat preservation, that the two can be 
essentially dovetailed together to benefit both. 

I’d like to set the precedent set that Democrats and Republicans, 
Brian Bilbray and Bob Filner, can actually work for the betterment 
of not only our constituency but also the habitats of the entire 
United States. 

This bill gives us that opportunity, Mr. Chairman. It’s a strategy 
that is consistent in environmental law and law enforcement over- 
all, and it’s consistent with our stated purpose of the Wilderness 
Act and the stated purpose of your chairmanship in this new term. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’ll look forward to working with you 
on this bill. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bilbray follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Brian P. Bilbray, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of California 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for holding this hearing today. I understand 
how busy the Subcommittee’s schedule is, especially in such a somber time for this 
Congress, and greatly appreciate this opportunity to testify, and to hear the testi- 
mony of the other witnesses on H.R. 3950, the Otay Mountain Wilderness Act of 
1998. I will be as brief as possible, and would ask that my full statement appear 
in the record, along with supporting documents. 

Mr. Chairman, as a lifelong resident of San Diego, I am very aware of the unique 
natural resource assets of Otay Mountain, much of which is currently managed as 
a wilderness study area (WSA). This management has in large part focused on con- 
servation of the area’s wildlife and plant life, as well as cultural, geologic, and scenic 
values, in addition to the wilderness values it possesses, as outlined in the 1964 
Wilderness Act. Otay Mountain’s proximity to our border with Mexico has also made 
it a flashpoint for the ongoing immigration control and drug interdiction efforts of 
the Border Patrol and Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). 

My motive for introducing this legislation in the first place was very simple — it 
was clear that an unusually high degree of consensus existed among involved stake- 
holders in favor of wilderness designation and that this window of opportunity need- 
ed to be pursued in a relatively expeditious fashion. Mr. Chairman, while I do not 
serve on the Resources Committee, I am aware that it is rare to find a wilderness 
designation proposal which is supported by the public, environmental community, 
and local, state and Federal agencies of jurisdiction. I am not impl 3 dng that we have 
total consensus on H.R. 3950 in its entirety; as recently as yesterday afternoon. 
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stakeholders were meeting to continue their good faith discussions on compromise 
language for one particular section of the bill. However, in the case of Otay Moun- 
tain, there is agreement that wilderness designation would be the most effective 
land management tool for the area, from both a natural resource and a law enforce- 
ment perspective. Let me just clarify for the record that H.R. 3950 as introduced 
is a product of much detailed dialogue and careful consultation with legislative 
counsel, as it was and is my intent to narrowly craft this bill to reflect the unique 
resource and management needs of Otay Mountain, while remaining true to and 
consistent with the underlying Wilderness Act. H.R. 3950 is a reflection of this ef- 
fort, and of my desire to try and capitalize on this consensus that exists, recognizing 
that continued discussion and consultation on the bill would be necessary, and I am 
pleased that this dialogue has continued in good faith. 

Members of my staff toured the Otay Mountain area on April 14 of this year with 
one of BLM’s regional foresters (Jim Francis), who I might add provided an excel- 
lent tour of the area’s resources. Based on the understanding of the general con- 
sensus which existed at the time among the BLM, the Border Patrol, and local and 
national environmentalists, and on information derived from this field outing, I de- 
cided to pursue legislation and consulted with you on this process. Your counsel, 
given the limited number of days left in this legislative session, was to introduce 
a narrowly drafted bill which reflected that consensus, and continue to dialogue 
with your Subcommittee, the environmental community, the Border Patrol, the CDF 
and BLM to finetune a final legislative product to properly designate Otay Moun- 
tain as wilderness. 

As I stated previously, while that dialogue continues in good faith with other in- 
terested stakeholders, this has proven to be sound advice, as we are here today to 
discuss H.R. 3950 and how to best proceed with it, and are near an understanding 
as to the mechanics of legislative language which will maintain the integrity of the 
original 1964 Wilderness Act, while providing needed assurances to the Border Pa- 
trol and the Department of Justice that their essential missions of immigration con- 
trol and drug interdiction at our borders will continue unhampered. 

I’d like to expand on this last point. Most of my colleagues, particularly those from 
California, have heard me speak on any number of occasions about the law enforce- 
ment challenges we face at the border, whether they be environmental and criminal. 
As I’ve told you, Mr. Chairman, I would not be pursuing this legislation in the first 
place if I did not have faith that we would be able, at the end of the day, to protect 
this wonderful and rugged place for future generations of San Diegans to enjoy as 
wilderness, while maintaining the uncompromised interdiction capabilities of the 
Border Patrol which are absolutely critical to our national security. 

Interestingly, Mr. Chairman, and I might ask you or other members of the Sub- 
committee to ask for further elaboration on this at the appropriate point in this 
hearing, or perhaps for the record, the Border Patrol believes that wilderness des- 
ignation for Otay Mountain will not only be compatible with, but will actually im- 
prove its ability to deter illegal immigration, and apprehend the smugglers of nar- 
cotics and humans that still taint our border regions. I am sure that the Adminis- 
tration will elaborate on this further in BLM Deputy Director Fry’s testimony. The 
Border Patrol had previously expressed concerns about the potential designation of 
Otay Mountain as wilderness, due to its rugged terrain and general inaccessibility, 
which had served as a magnet for smuggling and illegal immigration activity. How- 
ever, by working with the BLM and CDF to create new access roads to the area, 
and repair and improve existing roads, the Border Patrol has improved its ability 
to operate in the region, with noticeable reductions in illegal immigration and drug 
traffic as a direct result. 

It is my understanding now that due to this increased access, the Border Patrol 
believes that wilderness designation for Otay Mountain will not interfere with its 
ability to operate in the region, so long as it retains the explicit authority to carry 
out its mission in the area. It is my further understanding that the BLM believes 
that compromise language to Section 6(b) of H.R. 3950, which it has discussed with 
other stakeholders as a part of our ongoing dialogue, can give the Border Patrol the 
discretion and authority it needs while ensuring consistency with the landmark Wil- 
derness Act of 1964, which is the foundation of this effort. 

BLM has further indicated that this consensus language will be compatible with 
the flexibility already contained within Section 4(c) of the Wilderness Act, which will 
help to further ensure that the interdiction operations of the Border Patrol and 
other agencies in the Otay region will be unhampered. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Administration’s willingness to work with me, this 
Subcommittee, and the other stakeholdersto develop compromise language which 
will satisfactorily address these important concerns. Let me again clarify that I 
share the concerns expressed about “setting precedent” which might be detrimental 
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to the Wilderness Act, and I am confident that we will be able to identify and agree 
on language which will address these legitimate concerns. We all want the same 
thing — we want to protect the natural resource of Otay Mountain, we want to main- 
tain vigilant border security, and we want to maintain sound wildfire management 
practices. 

I would like to conclude by talking about the kind of precedent which I am inter- 
ested in setting with this bill — too often, discussion of wilderness proposals consist 
largely of conflict between different stakeholders. I am appreciative of the fact that 
while there have been differences of opinion as to how to best refine H.R. 3950 to 
achieve the result which we all want, they have been expressed openly and in good 
faith, and the results are in the kind of consensus which is being discussed today. 
I think that the best legacy we could leave with this bill, H.R. 3950, is beyond that 
of a simple wilderness designation, as important as that is. 

I have to believe that there are other areas of extraordinary beauty and majesty 
elsewhere in our country, perhaps even in other border regions, where the impor- 
tant missions of other agencies or departments have been perceived to be at cross- 
purposes with resource conservation, or environmental protection. We have already 
seen the positive environmental results of the Border Patrol’s increased access to 
Otay Mountain and adjoining areas, in that less illegal immigration and drug smug- 
gling there has translated to less impact on Otay itself — fewer illicit trails beaten 
through delicate and fragile habitat, less trash and human waste, and, elsewhere 
in the vicinity, fewer sensitive animal and bird species or their eggs being consumed 
for food, and less toxic chemical residue from makeshift drug labs, to name but a 
few benefits. It would be my hope that if we continue to be successful in our efforts 
to designate wilderness at Otay Mountain, we will further shore up this precedent 
that wilderness designation, or other land and resource management practices, are 
not incompatible with the critical work being done in the same region by other agen- 
cies. 

We should emphasize and support these opportunities where Federal operating 
strategies can and should complement one another, rather than be allowed to run 
completely independent of one another, and at cross purposes. In this instance, 
there is clear benefit to be derived to both our natural environment and to our law 
enforcement strategies. Because both of these assets are of such significant impor- 
tance to us, and to the people whom we represent and who benefit from them, I 
hope we will be able to see this project through to completion, and use it to build 
future successes in which we can all share and benefit. 

Thank you for your consideration of H.R. 3950, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to 
working with you and your staff to refine the compromise language we’ve discussed 
here today. I and my own staff are at your disposal should you have any questions 
or require additional information about Otay Mountain. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you; we appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Radanovich. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE RADANOVICH, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding the 
hearing on H.R. 4230, which exchanges Federal land with private 
land to allow Yosemite National Park to place an entrance station 
at El Portal, at the most desirable location. 

Over one million visitors enter through the current administra- 
tive site at the Arch Rock entrance, and this exchange would be 
done in the interest of safety and efficiency to both the park and 
its visitors. 

The current site of the station is on a small curving road that 
becomes incredibly congested with traffic during peak visitor 
months, and also floods during spring runoff, I might add. The new 
site would give the park the ability to better manage bus and car 
traffic entering through highway 140. 

Officials at Yosemite National Park have been working with Mr. 
Jerry Fischer, who will be testifying a little bit later this morning, 
who also owns a parcel of private land to accomplish this exchange. 
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However, congressional approval is necessary to achieve the minor 
adjustments to the lands. 

All parties involved are seeking an exchange that is in full com- 
pliance with NEPA standards, the Department of Interior guide- 
lines, and all other Federal statutes. 

I look forward to working with the Park Service to successfully 
exchange these lands, and I am willing to address any issues or 
concerns that are brought to my attention. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Radanovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George P. Radanovich, a Representative in Congress 
FROM the State of California 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing on H.R. 4230, which ex- 
changes Federal land with private land to allow Yosemite National Park to place 
an entrance station in a more desirable location. Over one million visitors enter 
through this administrative site at Arch Rock and this exchange would he done in 
the interest of safety and efficiency to hoth the Park and its visitors. 

The current site of the station is on a small curving road that becomes incredibly 
congested with traffic during the peak visitor months. The new site would give the 
Park the ability to better manage bus and car traffic entering through Highway 140. 
Officials at Yosemite National Park has been working with Mr. Jerry Fischer, who 
owns the parcel of private land, to accomplish this exchange. However, Congres- 
sional approval is necessary to achieve the minor adjustments to the lands. 

All parties involved are seeking an exchange that is in full compliance with Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) standards. Department of Interior guide- 
lines and all other Federal statutes. 

I look forward to working with the Park Service to successfully exchange these 
lands, and I am willing to address any issues or concerns that are brought to my 
attention. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Riley. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB RILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Mr. Riley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
committee, for inviting me here today to testify on behalf on H.R. 
4211, a bill to designate the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic 
Site. 

I have with me today. Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, Jr., president of 
Tuskegee University, who will also speak on the merits of this 
project and the role that Tuskegee University will play. I’d like to 
specifically thank him and his staff for all the hard work that 
they’ve put into this project. 

First, Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying, by any standard, 
the Tuskegee Airmen were and are American heroes. Despite a 
widespread belief that they, as African-Americans, did not possess 
the abilities to be effective war fighters, the famed Tuskegee Air- 
men of World War H proved that they were among the best pilots 
in the North African, Sicilian, and European campaigns. 

Affectionately known as the “Red Tails,” for the red paint on the 
tails of their aircraft — ^by the bomber crews they protected, the pi- 
lots of Tuskegee did not lose a single bomber in their care to enemy 
fighters — not one. Because of their heroic service, the Tuskegee 
Airmen were one of America’s most highly decorated fighter groups 
of World War II. Upon returning home, the Tuskegee Airmen had 
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won 150 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 1 Legion of Merit, 1 Silver 
Star, 14 Bronze Stars, and 744 Air Medals. But the price was high. 
Of the 450 pilots that saw combat during World War II, 66 were 
killed in action, and another 32 were taken prisoner of war. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the contributions of the Tuskegee Air- 
men didn’t end with the war. Because of their demonstrated ability 
as an effective fighting force and their individual heroism, the 
Tuskegee Airmen gave President Harry S. Truman all the proof he 
needed to justify his decision in 1948 to desegregate the United 
States military. 

And in the following decades, the Airmen’s accomplishments dur- 
ing the war served as an inspiration for the civil rights movement 
as a whole. 

Last August, I asked the National Park Service to conduct a fea- 
sibility study for developing Moton Field at Tuskegee University, 
Alabama, as a National Historic Site. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the Park Service for their fine work on this undertaking, 
and it is because of this study that I decided to move forward with 
H.R. 4211. 

This legislation will allow the National Park Service to tell the 
American people the most accurate and comprehensive story of the 
Tuskegee Airmen — a story about individuals who overcame racism 
and intolerance in their own country, so they could fight racism 
and intolerance in Europe. 

The Tuskegee Airman National Historic Site will focus on life at 
Moton Field and the accomplishments of the Airmen, themselves. 
Specifically, the park will highlight the impact of the Tuskegee Air- 
men during World War II; the training process for the Tuskegee 
Airmen and the strategic role that Tuskegee Institute, now 
Tuskegee University, played in that training. It will also focus on 
the American-African struggle for greater participation in the U.S. 
military and more significant roles in defending their country; the 
significance of success of the Tuskegee Airmen in leading to the de- 
segregation of the U.S. military shortly after World War II; and the 
impact of Tuskegee Airmen’s accomplishments on subsequent civil 
rights advances of the 1950’s and the 1960’s. 

Mr. Chairman, we should neither discount nor forget the influ- 
ence of the Tuskegee Airmen on the “American experience.” The 
Tuskegee Airmen, in my view, should be immortalized, honored, 
and thanked for their courageous and selfless efforts to preserve 
and protect the freedoms that every American enjoys today. I be- 
lieve that the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site will be a fit- 
ting and worthy tribute to these American heroes. 

Unfortunately, time has begun to take its toll on the Tuskegee 
Airmen; many are no longer with us. That is why I would like to 
move forward with this legislation as quickly as possible so that 
the remaining Airmen will have the opportunity to see their legacy 
enshrined at the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working with the Subcommittee, 
the National Park Service, Tuskegee University, and the Airmen 
themselves, to make this project a reality. Again, the story of the 
Tuskegee Airmen is one that I believe must be told. Passage of this 
legislation this year will be an important first step in telling this 
historic story. 
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Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Riley follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Riley, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Alabama 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for inviting me here 
today to testify on behalf H.R. 4211, a bill to designate the Tuskegee Airmen Na- 
tional Historic Site. 

I have with me today. Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, Jr., President of Tuskegee Univer- 
sity, who will also speak on the merits of this project and the role that Tuskegee 
University will play. I would like to specifically thank him and his staff for all of 
their hard work on this project. 

First, Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying: By any standard, the Tuskegee Air- 
men were and are American heroes. 

Despite a widespread belief that they, as African-Americans, did not possess the 
abilities to be effective war fighters, the famed Tuskegee Airmen of World War II 
proved that they were among the best pilots in the North African, Sicilian, and Eu- 
ropean Campaigns. 

Affectionately known as the “Red Tails” (for the red paint on the tails of their air- 
craft) by the bomber crews they protected, the pilots of Tuskegee did not lose a sin- 
gle bomber in their care to enemy fighters. Because of the heroic service, the 
Tuskegee Airmen were one of America’s most highly decorated fighter groups of 
World War II. Upon returning home, the Tuskegee Airmen had won 150 Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses, one Legion of Merit, one Silver Star, 14 Bronze Stars, and 
744 Air Medals. But the price was high. Of the 450 pilots that saw combat during 
World War II, 66 were killed in action and another 32 were taken prisoners of war. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the contributions of the Tuskegee Airmen did not end 
with the war. Because of their demonstrated ability as an effective fighting force 
and their individual heroism, the Tuskegee Airmen gave President Harry S. Tru- 
man all the proof he needed to justify his decision in 1948 to desegregate the United 
States military. 

And in the following decades, the Airmen’s accomplishments during the war 
served as an inspiration for the civil rights movement as a whole. 

Last August, I asked the National Park Service to conduct a feasibility study for 
developing Moton Field at Tuskegee University, Alabama, as a National Historic 
Site. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Park Service for their fine work on this 
undertaking. It is because of this study that I decided to move forward with H.R. 
4211. 

This legislation will allow the National Park Service to tell the American people 
the most accurate and comprehensive story of Tuskegee Airmen — a story about indi- 
viduals who overcame racism and intolerance in their own country, so that they 
could fight racism and intolerance in Europe. 

The Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site will focus on life at Moton Field and 
the accomplishments of the Airmen themselves. Specifically, the park will highlight: 

1. the impact of the Tuskegee Airmen during World War II; 

2. the training process for the Tuskegee Airmen and the strategic role that 
Tuskegee Institute (now Tuskegee University) played in that training; 

3. the African-American struggle for greater participation in the U.S. military 
and more significant roles in defending their country; 

4. the significance of successes of the Tuskegee Airmen in leading to desegrega- 
tion of the U.S. military shortly after World War H; 

5. and the impact of Tuskegee Airmen accomplishments on subsequent civil 
rights advances of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Mr. Chairman, we should neither discount nor forget the influence of the 
Tuskegee Airmen on the “American Experience.” The Tuskegee Airmen, in my view, 
should be immortalized, honored and thanked for their courageous and selfless ef- 
forts to preserve and protect the freedom that every American enjoys today. I be- 
lieve that the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site will be a fitting and worthy 
tribute to these American heroes. 

Unfortunately, time has begun to take its toll on the Tuskegee Airmen. Many are 
no longer with us. That is why I would like to move forward with this legislation 
as quickly as possible so that the remaining Airmen will have the opportunity to 
see their legacy enshrined in the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site. 

Mr. Chairman, my staff and I look forward to working with the Subcommittee, 
the National Park Service, Tuskegee University, and the Airmen themselves to 
make this project a reality. Again, the story of the Tuskegee Airmen is one that I 
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believe must be told. Passage of this legislation, this year, will be an important first 
step to telling this important story. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JACK KINGSTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m here to testify on 
H.R. 4144, the Cumberland Island Preservation Act. 

Just a quick word on the Act itself: What it does is seek to pre- 
serve the history of this island. It’s an island that dates back to 
pre-Revolutionary War. It was owned partially by General Nathan- 
ael Greene, and Eli Whitney had worked there. “Lighthorse” Harry 
Lee was originally buried there. Thomas Carnegie, who was, of 
course, part of the U.S. Steel Corporation, actually lived on it and 
developed it, and his heirs still do. It has the settlements of freed 
slaves; there is very rich African-American history, a rich Spanish 
and American history, and we want to preserve that history and 
open it up to the public who is actually locked out of it now because 
of certain wilderness laws and regulations. 

We, in this Act, enable a land swap which will actually add to 
the acreage of the wilderness. And we try to protect and preserve 
the environment through it. 

The legislation has four basic parts. First, it authorizes funds for 
historic preservation. Cumberland Island contains five historic dis- 
tricts and many other historic sites, structures, and archaeological 
districts cited on the National Register of Historic Places. Unfortu- 
nately, several of these sites have not been properly maintained. 
Some have already been lost due to the lack of needed mainte- 
nance. Others, though, while in serious need of stabilization and 
restoration, are certainly not beyond the point where preservation 
is no longer feasible. 

Plum Orchard is one such site. This house has deteriorated badly 
since the Park Service took responsibility for its maintenance. The 
pictures in your packets show the mansion’s decline over the last 
four decades. As you can see, the structure has deteriorated signifi- 
cantly. The inside of the house is equally alarming in many places. 
And I believe, Mr. Chairman, you do have these pictures in your 
packet that I will submit for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Mr. Kingston. I’ve seen the problems — the water damage, the 
growing fissures through the floor in the east wing, the separation 
of the floor is being monitoring with sensor devices. This bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of funds to repair this important historic 
structure. 

The second main provision of the bill deals with the treatment 
of the Main Road, also known as Grand Avenue. The length of the 
Main Road, as it is specified on the National Register of Historic 
Places, was designated partially as wilderness and partly as poten- 
tial wilderness by the 1982 Act which established wilderness on 
Cumberland Island. H.R. 4144 would cherry stem or remove from 
the wilderness overlay, the main road. 
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Designating the main road as wilderness created several prob- 
lems on Cumberland. For one, besides the fact that a road itself is 
not usually considered wilderness, it sets up a conflict in directive 
on the National Park Service to, on one hand, preserve it as a his- 
toric resource, but on the other hand, to manage it as a wilderness 
area which should revert back to the natural state. These com- 
peting mandates were recognized and criticized at the time by both 
the Department of Interior and President Reagan. The problem, 
however, was not resolved in the legislation. 

Secondly, the continued existence and use of the main road is 
certainly important, if not vital, to the administration of the island, 
particularly for the purpose of repairing and maintaining the his- 
toric sites along the road. 

Finally, this provision gives the National Park Service the flexi- 
bility to allow greater public access to the historic sites on the road, 
such as Plum Orchard, Rayfield, and Half Moon Bluff. 

The bill does include a specific provision which retains the Parks 
Service’s authority to place reasonable restrictions on the road’s 
use in recognition of the adjacent wilderness. Nonetheless, I believe 
it is entirely reasonable that the public be able to use some type 
of unobtrusive people-mover, tram, bicycles, or whatever to see 
sites that they have purchased. 

Currently, Plum Orchard and these historic sites are really only 
accessible to 18-year-olds with backpacks, and not to seniors and 
not to parents with young children in tow, since you have to walk 
to get to them. Historic sites lose their value, as you know, if they 
cannot be viewed and studied and enjoyed by the general public. 

This kind of access was clearly part of the original intent for the 
island, both when it was established as a national seashore and a 
decade later when wilderness was added. In fact, page 38, of the 
Park’s General Management Plan, written in 1984 after the wilder- 
ness designation, states that, “transportation will be needed to 
carry visitors between Sea Camp Dock and Plum Orchard Mansion. 
A motorized vehicle with a capacity of 12 persons will be ade- 
quate.” which is in the submission. 

It is unfortunate that the settlements at Rayfield and Half Moon 
Bluff, which include the African-American settlements, were not 
similarly provided for. In all, the cherry stem of the main road 
amounts to a deletion of about 34 acres from the wilderness or po- 
tential wilderness. 

Also at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to recognize the 
presence of former Representative Bill Stuckey of Georgia. He is 
the sponsor of the original Cumberland Island legislation and has 
presented a letter today which addresses the original Congressional 
intent for the island. I’ll submit that for the record. 

The third major provision adds approximately 200 acres to the 
Cumberland Island Wilderness Area. The proposed addition located 
on the high grounds south of Dungeness would extend the protec- 
tion of the Wilderness Act to an important habitat for migratory 
birds and other wildlifes. We are unaware of any significant, non- 
conforming uses of the area. It excludes the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers dredge spoil areas, recognizes primitive wilderness character 
and its particular value as wildlife habitat, and believe it is appro- 
priate to be added to the wilderness area. 
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Finally, the bill enables another expansion of the wilderness on 
the island via a potential land exchange. About 1,100 acres of pri- 
vate land across the center of the island known as the Greyfield 
Tract is being sold. A private family which currently lives on the 
north end of Cumberland has offered to purchase the Greyfield 
Tract, then donate it to the Federal Government in order to add 
it to the wilderness area. In return, they want to regain ownership 
of a smaller piece of land at the north end, a part of the High Point 
Historic District. Their houses are located here, and the family has 
resided in this location since 1929. It is partly due to their good 
stewardship, generosity, and vision that a part of Cumberland Is- 
land at High Point was included in the Seashore to begin with. 

The exact terms of this purchase have been under negotiation be- 
tween the purchasers and the Park Service for several months. 
This bill does not order an agreement; it does not even encourage 
it. It simply says that if the purchasers and the Park Service come 
to a written agreement, then it may be executed under the terms 
of the agreement. It is certain that the agreement would contain 
clear restrictions on the use of the land at the north end. 

For example, they would not be able to develop it or harm the 
environment in any way, or sell it to somebody who might do the 
same. The public gains the assurance that the Greyfield Tract will 
not be bought by individuals seeking to develop it. The High Point 
Historic Area would enter into a kind of public-private partnership, 
ensuring its preservation at no cost to the taxpayers, and the gov- 
ernment would assume ownership of the tract and would add it to 
the wilderness area, and save in the process over $17 million to the 
taxpayers. 

I have been very pleased over the last year or so that a produc- 
tive dialogue has been developed by all parties interested in Cum- 
berland Island. Because of this, much of this dialogue has been fo- 
cused on making recommendations to the National Parks Service 
as it begins to draft its Wilderness Management Plan for the is- 
land. But it has become apparent that some of the administrative 
challenges and problems are beyond the scope and the authority of 
the Wilderness Management Plan to fix. In fact, I would venture 
to say that these problems were among the biggest reasons for the 
16-year delay in beginning the Wilderness Management Plan. 

Most of the ideas embodied in this bill were inspired by these 
meetings. I’ve visited the island three different times and talked to 
countless groups. Our door has been wide open to try to get a con- 
sensus on this. Unfortunately, it’s very difficult with so many dy- 
namic people with so many strong opinions on what should happen. 

The Wilderness Designation of 1982 forced wilderness beyond the 
areas where it was appropriate on the island. The first page of the 
Senate report to Senate Bill 2569 in 1982, admits that Congress 
did not even have a copy of the National Park Service study or re- 
port to determine which areas were appropriate for wilderness. 

Mr. Hansen. Would the gentleman wind this up pretty fast, if 
you would, please? We’re really under tight 

Mr. Kingston. Excuse me? 

Mr. Hansen, [continuing] time constraints this morning. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Chairman, I’m about finished. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. 
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[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kingston. If the chairman says the time is expired, then I 

notice, with coincidence, that that is the end of my testimony 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kingston follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jack Kingston, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Georgia 

I would like to thank Chairman Hansen, Ranking Minority Member 
Faleomavaega, and all the members of the Subcommittee for inviting me to testify 
today on the Cumberland Island Preservation Act. 

The legislation has four main parts. First, it authorizes funds for historic preser- 
vation. Cumberland Island contains five historic districts and many other historic 
sites, structures, and archeological districts cited on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. Unfortunately, several of these sites have no been properly maintained. 
Some have already been lost due to lack of needed maintenance. Others, though, 
while in serious need of stabilization and restoration, are certainly not beyond the 
point where preservation is no longer feasible. Plum Orchard is one such site. This 
house has deteriorated badly since the Park Service took responsibility for its main- 
tenance. The pictures in your packets show the mansion’s decline over the last four 
decades. As you can see, the structure has deteriorated significantly. This inside of 
the house is equally alarming in places. I have seen problems such as substantial 
water damage and growing fissures through the floor in the east wing. The separa- 
tion of the floor here is being monitored with sensor devices. This bill authorizes 
the appropriation of funds to repair this house. 

The second main provision of the bill deals with the treatment of the Main Road, 
also known as “Grand Avenue.” The length of the Main Road as it is specified on 
the National Register of Historic Places was designated partly as wilderness and 
partly as “potential wilderness” by the 1982 Act which established wilderness on 
Cumberland. H.R. 4144 would “cherry stem” (or remove the wilderness overlay 
from) the Main Road. 

Designating the Main Road as wilderness created several problems on Cum- 
berland. For one — besides the fact that a road itself is not usually considered a site 
where the imprint of man’s work is substantially unnoticeable (wilderness) — it sets 
up a conflicting directive on the National Park Service (NPS) to, on one hand, pres- 
ence it as a historic resource but on the other hand manage it as a wilderness area 
which should revert back to a natural state. These competing mandates were recog- 
nized and criticized at the time by both the Department of Interior and President 
Reagan. The problem, however, was not resolved in the legislation. Secondly, the 
continued existence and use of the Main Road is certainly important if not vital to 
the administration of the island — particularly for the purposes of repairing and 
maintaining the historic sites along the road. Finally, this provision gives the NPS 
the flexibility to allow greater public access to the historic sites along the road, such 
as Plum Orchard, Ra 3 dield, and Half Moon Bluff. The bill does include a specific 
provision which retains the Park Service’s authority to place reasonable restrictions 
on the road’s use in recognition of the adjacent wilderness. Nonetheless, I believe 
it is entirely reasonable that the public be able to use some type of unobtrusive peo- 
ple-mover, tram, bicycles, etc. to see these sites that they have purchased. Historic 
sites lose some of their value if they cannot be viewed, studied, and enjoyed. 

This kind of access was clearly a part of the original intent for the island both 
when it was established as a National Seashore and a decade later when wilderness 
was added. In fact, page 38 of the park’s General Management Plan (written in 
1984 after the designation of wilderness) states that, “Transportation will be needed 
to carry visitors between Sea Camp dock and Plum Orchard Mansion. ... a motor- 
ized vehicle with a capacity of 12 persons will be adequate.” It is unfortunate that 
the settlements at Ra^eld and Half Moon Bluff were not similarly provided for. In 
all, the cherry stem of the ain Road amounts to a deletion of about 34 acres from 
wilderness or potential wilderness. 

The third major provision adds approximately 200 acres to the Cumberland Island 
Wilderness Area. The proposed addition, located on the high ground south of Dunge- 
ness, would extend the protection of the Wilderness Act to an important habitat for 
migratory birds and other wildlife. We are unaware of any significant, non-con- 
forming uses of the area (it excludes the Army Corps of Engineers dredge spoils 
areas), recognize its primitive wilderness character and its particular value as wild- 
life habi- 
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tat, and believe it is appropriate to add the protection of the Wilderness Act to this 
area. 

Finally, the bill enables another expansion of wilderness on the island via a po- 
tential land exchange. About 1100 acres of private land across the center of the is- 
land, known as the Greyfield Tract, is being sold. A second private family, which 
currently lives on the north end of Cumberland, has offered to purchase the 
Greyfield Tract and then donate it to the Federal Government in order to add it 
to the Wilderness Area. In return, they want to regain ownership of the smaller 
piece of land at the north end, a part of the High Point historic district. Their 
houses are located here, and the family has resided in this location since the 1920’s. 
It is partly due to their good stewardship, generosity, and vision of a protected Cum- 
berland Island that High Point was included in the Seashore to begin with. 

The exact terms of this purchase have been under negotiation between the pur- 
chasers and the Park Service for several months. This bill does not order an agree- 
ment; it does not even encourage it. It simply says that if the purchasers and the 
Park Service come to a written agreement, then it may be executed per the terms 
of the agreement. It is certain that the agreement would contain clear restrictions 
of the use of the land at the north end. It is also my understanding that the pur- 
chasing family has a significant charitable intent, meaning that they are willing to 
receive less than the value of the money they put toward the purchase of the 
Greyfield Tract. The public gains the assurance that Greyfield will not be bought 
by individuals seeking to develop it (presuming that were possible), the High Point 
historic area would enter into a kind of private-public partnership ensuring its pres- 
ervation at no cost to the taxpayers, the government would assume ownership of 
the tract and would add it to the wilderness area, and over $17 million tax dollars 
would be saved. 

I have been very pleased over the last year or so as a productive dialogue has 
developed among all of the parties interested in Cumberland Island. Because much 
of this dialogue has been focused on making recommendations to the NPS as it be- 
gins to draft its Wilderness Management Plan (WMP) for the island, it has become 
apparent that some of the administrative challenges and problems are beyond the 
scope or authority of the WMP to fix. In fact, I would venture to say that these prob- 
lems were among the biggest reasons for the 16 year delay in beginning a WMP 
for the island. Most of the ideas embodied in this bill were inspired by the meetings, 
the forums, and the conversations I have taken part in with these groups as an ef- 
fort to “clean up the stage” so to speak for the WMP. The wilderness legislation of 
1982 forced wilderness beyond the areas where it was appropriate on the island. 
The first page of Senate report to accompany S. 2569 in 1982 admits that Congress 
did not even yet have a copy of the National Park Service’s study and report which 
was to determine what areas were appropriate for wilderness designation when the 
wilderness legislation was written. As it stands, the NPS is faced with daunting ad- 
ministrative challenges. 

Cumberland Island is full of important resources: wilderness, national historic 
sites, cultural resources, wildlife habitat, prehistoric sites, and educational and rec- 
reational opportunity. The protection and enjoyment of the various types of re- 
sources do not have to be at odds with one another. Unfortunately, as I have ex- 
plained, current law directly pits these resources and values against each other. 
This has been the root of much of the controversy on Cumberland Island over the 
years. This bill is intended to restore a balance — to recognize that environmental 
protection, historic preservation, and public appreciation can coexist if the law does 
not so directly encourage their competition. 
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July 27, 1998 


Honorable James Hansen 

Chairman, House Resources Subcommittee on Parks and Public Lands 
1324 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Mr. Hansen: 


I understand your subcommittee will soon consider H.R. 4144, the Cumberland Island Preservation Act. I 
wanted to take this opportunity to share my views on the bill and on the island as a whole. Cumberland is 
rich in historic, natural, and cultural resources. This combination is one of the things that makes 
Cumberland such a treasure, but it has also presented problems. Because each of these values is cherished, 
we must be sure to protect them all. This legislation embodies that balance. 

I was the author and sponsor of the original Cumberland Island legislation in the House of Representatives. 
At the time, I too recognized the importance of protecting all of these resources in addition to the public’s 
ability to fully enjoy them. This intent Is readily evident in the record of the time. Since then, of course, 
Congress placed a wilderness overlay over much of the island. While I am pleased with the additional 
recognition of the island’s natural value and support its purpose, I am dismayed with some of its result. I 
believe the wilderness designation was carelessly drawn. Historic areas, buildings, and roads were 
included, jeopardizing not only the ability to preserve them, but also the public’s ability to see, enjoy and 
learn from them. The overly broad wilderness designation set up a direct confrontation between protection 
of natural and historic resources, a confrontation that is counterproductive and unnecessary. Mr. 
Kingston’s legislation takes a very positive — though possibly modest — step in correcting the problems 
created in 1982 and exacerbated by the National Park Service's unbalanced implementation. 

I strongly support Congress’ original intent of protecting the natural, historic, and cultural resources of the 
island and the public’s full access to them. I also support the designation of wilderness on Cumberland to 
provide additional protection to appropriate areas. However, because the wilderness boundaries were 
drawn too widely - a problem identified and criticized at the time by the President and the Department of 
Interior - I sincerely hope the Congress will readily adopt this effort by Mr. Kingston to restore balance on 
the island and protect all of the island’s resources in a responsible manner. 



V 


WillianvS. Stuckey. Jr. 
Former Member of Congress 
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(954) 762"5338 EMAIL; rt3iohnso@fau.edu (954) 762-5673 (FAX) 

Ju!y 16, 1998 

Office of Congressman Jack Kingston 
Attention: Adam Sullivan 
1 507 Longworth Building 
Washington, D C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Kingston: 

I am writing in support of preserving the African American Half Moon Bluff district 
known as the “Settlement” on Cumberland Island At the invitation of the U S. Park 
Service 1 have visited the island on several occasions and am aware of the plight facing 
this community. One visit was co-sponsored by the World Monument Fund and the 
Howard Gilman Foundation to establish means of improving collaboration among natural 
and cultural heritage constituents ! hope therefore, that this letter will offer some insight 
to the importance of the Settlement and the need for its protection. 

I am an Affican American and for most of my professional career have been about the task 
of assuring that our contributions are also including in the heritage of this great country. 

As director of the Center for the Conservation of Architectural and Cultural Heritage 
(CCACH) and an officer of the National Assodation of African American Heritage 
Preservation (NAAAHP), I am dedicated to this mission and entreat your support when it 
comes time to recognize the contributions of the men, women and children whose lives are 
every bit a part of Cumberland Island. The Settlement is a testament to their struggle and 
triumph in the process of this island’s rich heritage 

I bring to your attention the Mission Statement of the U S Park Service because it is clear 
that within its mission, this former African American community is protected. It states that 
the “Cumberland Island National Seashore is dedicated to preserve the island’s primitive 
character, natural processes, and the resources that remain from its cultural heritage, 
while offering visitors a feeling of isolation and wonder, and an opportunity to understand 
and appreciate this island paradise.” The Half Moon Bluff historic district as it is referred 
to in U S Park Service literature today contains four wooden historic structures. These 
structures were built from the 1930’s to 1940”s. Three of them are residences and one, a 
church There is also a cemetery associated with the Historic District that contains the 
remains of former slaves, people who died after the Civil War, and their descendants. 
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Page Two 
Kingston 


The significance of Half Moon Biuflf to the history of Cumber land Island lies in the 
traditional account that after the Civil War, the former slaves of Stafford, Kightingale, and 
other plantation owners of the island settled in the area. These fi'eedman acquired 
squatters rights and built simple huts for shelter, eking out a poor existence. These former 
slaves and their descendants, started working for the Camegies as they purchased land and 
for the hotels that were being established. This area has been associated historically with a 
resident of the island know as Luther Martin and in land records known alternately as 
Martin’s Half Moon Biuflf Tract and Martin’s Fishing BIuflTTract. The Tract is depicted in 
an 1887 plat and contained a Church and cemetery. 

In 1 890, Martin sold 5 acres to Mason Burbank who divided the land into small lots of 50 
by 100 feet and sold them to Negroes, some of whom were either former slaves or their 
descendants. Some purchased more than one lot. By setting aside five acres for the fi'eed 
blacks, Burbank and the other owners of the High Point Hotel, was providing the bu^ess 
with some assurance that the blacks would remain long and loyal employees. In return, by 
acquiring property, the blacks were given a permanent stake in the land. 

In addition, and perhaps the most important of them is the First African Baptist Church 
which is uni que to the area not because of its architecture but because, as a religious 
institution, it provided the post Civil War N^ro of Cumberland Island with the solace 
needed fi’om the burden of poverty and suflfering in addition to the sense of commumty. In 
1893, the Church as founded by the reverend T. Lockett and Deacons William Alberty, 
Charles Trimmings and Primus Mitchell, all who became property owners at Half Moon 
Biuflf. The original structure may have consisted of a one-room log cabin. It was also used 
as a school house. In 1937, the log cabin was replaced by the existing structure and built 
by the Church members themselves. Charles Candler, who purchased the Hotel, provided 
the lumber from an abandoned house on his property. 

These buildings are worthy of protection - as worthy as Plum Orchid or the Stafford 
House or any other structure on the island. They are the memory of our collective 
heritage. They need to be seen by our children and utilized as a lesson in human value and 
cultural significance. I am making plans with the assistance of the U.S. Park Service in 
Washington to develop a course this fall at Florida Atlantic University where I teach 
centered around Cumberland Island and the documentation of the Settlement. The product 
will be measured drawings which will become part of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey (HABS) in the Library of Congress. 

Congressman Kingston, there has to be room for the Settlement’s continued presence on 
Cumberland Island; even in light of the tremendous onslaught of support by some who 
seek its return to wilderness. If this is allowed to happen, we will lose a crucial chapter, 
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not only in your state’s history but our country’s heritage. It must not be forgotten. Please 
save the Settlement. 
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The Honorable James V. Hansen 
Chainnan 

National Parks, Forests and Lands Subcommittee 
1324 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Con^essman Hansen. 

As president of the Cun^>«’land Island Historic Foundation, I want to 
express my support, and the support of this foundation for Congressman 
Jack Kingston's Cumberland Island Preservation Act. 

Passage of this bill is essential to Cumberland’s future. It allows for more 
wilderness area to be set aside, for the main road to be cherry-stemmed to 
meet the access needs of historic places such as Plum Orchard and the 
nationally registered Black Settlement known as Half Moon Bluffi and for 
desperately needed funds to be allocated to the National Park Service for 
the restoration of Plum Orchard and for protection of the island's 
archeological sites. 

I would like to share with you an experience 1 had last year on the beach at 
Cumberiand to illustrate why we think cheny-stemming the main road on 
Cumberland is so necessary. That road, and the historic places that H leads 
to, belong to the American taxpayers. 1 met two particular taxpayers last 
summer. They were both veterans of World Warn. Together they had 
fought their way through Europe after landing at Normandy and had struck 
up a ffiendship. Now, every summer, these two fine Americans who 
fought for fi^^om, visit some of this nation's National Parks. 

Last summer, they chose to visit the CumberiaiKl Island Nationai Seashore. 
When I met them on the beach, slogging their way over the dunes, we 
stopped to have a conversation during which they expressed keen 
disappointment that the NFS prevented them fiT>m visiting historic sites like 
Plum Orchard and the Black Settlement during the day visit. 

The Park Service runs one ferry trip a month to Plum Orchard and doesn't 
provide any transportation to the Black Settlement. The only feasible way 
to get to the settlement is by the main road. By having the road included in 
a Wilderness Area, which was created long after the creation of the ro^, 
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The Honorable James V. Hansen 

Page 2 

July 23. 1998 

the Settlement and the mansion are choked off from the rest of the island and from more 
frequent visits by park visitors 

1 strongly urge you to pass the Cumberland Island Preservation Act which will chetry- 
ston the main road. Then, paik visitors can at least have the tgstKmofiiding bikes to 
these sites, or, in the case of disabled visitors, have the chance to use appropriate 
transportation to see the ates that bdong to all Americans and which should be shared 
with them equally. 

Finally, we support this l^pslatKx) because it allocates money for the restotadtHi of Plum 
Orchard which is now deteriorating rapidly because of the n^igent stewardship of the 
National Park Service. 

Please restore our faith in the government's ability to act quickly, honestly and justly and 
call upon this Foundation if we can be heipfiil. 


Very Respectfiilly, 



JG/nr 
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Stacia Hendricks 
105 Stewart Street 
St. Simons Island, Georgia 31522 
Home Phone 912-634-9065 
Email staciah@compuserve.com 
July 28, 1998 


Congressman Jack Kingston 

1507 Longworth House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Honorable Kingston, 

I am writing in reference to the bill which you have introduced to the legislature entitled 
"Cumberland Island Preservation Act". I would like to voice my support to the 
consideration of the said bill in the current legislature. 

The 1982 legislature inacting the Cumberland Wilderness (S. 1119) notes that , " the 
CINS was designated to protect outstanding natural, historical, cultural and recreational 
values." President Reagan recognized the gray area of including such cultural treasures in 
the wilderness boundary and I believe that your proposed bill defines the issues that are 
not served by S.1119 

I lived on Cumberland Island, Georgia from 1984 until 1997 and worked with the 
Ferguson family's Greyfield Inn as a naturalist. In the 13 years of permanent residency, I 
learned the significance of the marriage of the cultural and natural history. For many, 
the first visit to the island often conjures a sense of vernal wilderness, yet with closer 
inspection, the fragments, foundations and evidence of previous lives becomes quite 
visible. Whether it is a centuries old overturned red cedar whose exposed roots hold 
pottery shards and oyster shells of a Native American Timucuan midden mound or a 
tabby and brick chimney from slave quarters standing alone under the canopy - all speak 
of the lives before us. 

In the recent Wilderness Management Forums held on Cumberland, we clearly agreed 
that the main road within Wilderness Boundary creates serious cultural resource 
management problems- resources entrusted to the NPS to protect and preserve for future 
generations. To list a few: 

*The Settlement 
*High Point- Half Moon Bluff 
*Rayfield Plantation Chimneys 
*Plum Orchard 

By cherrystemming the Main Road (which also is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places) many current obstacles to continued stewardship of Cumberlands' cultural 
resources can be overcome. 

I sincerely support your proposed bill to: 

» require the Secretary of the Interior to identify, document and protect 
archaeological sites and to preserve and protect designated historic sites, 
♦add to the existing Wilderness an area on the south end of Cumberland 
-resulting in no net loss of designated Wilderness and the changes 
described will serve to strengthen the Wilderness by removing those 
areas which are not compatible with the description of Wilderness. 

*Restore Plum Orchard and enter into a public/private partnership which 
insures the use and maintenance of the structure. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Most sincerely. 


Stacia Hendricks 
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The Honorable James V. Hansen 
Chairman 

National Parks, Forests and Lands Subcommittee 
Room 1 324 Longworth House Office Building 
House Resources Committee 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Hansen and respected Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am writing to express my strong support for the proposed Cumberland Island Preservation Act 
and respectfully request that my letter be added to the Subcommittee hearing record. As a board 
member of the Cumberland Island Preservation Society and a member of the Johnston family, 
which donated Plum Orchard mansion to the National Park Service, I support Congressman Jack 
Kingston's bill because it will ensure the protection of Cumberland Island’s natural, cultural and 
historic resources. 

I especially support the provisions in the bill relating to the protection and preservation of 
Cumberland Island’s historic sites, particularly Plum Orchard. The National Park Service has 
demonstrated very poor stewardship of Cumberland Island's historic resources, especially Plum 
Orchard and the African-American settlement at Half Moon Bluff. In 1970, members of my 
family donated Plum Orchard, twelve acres of land and $50,000 to the National Park Foundation 
to be held in trust for the National Park Service, pending the establishment of a national seashore. 
This gift was made because of our love for Cumberland Island and our desire to help create 
Cumberland Island National Seashore. Attachment I . I have enclosed for your reference 
family photographs from the 1960's and 1970‘s of Plum Orchard and the small church at Half 
Moon Bluff showing the excellent condition of these historic resources before the Seashore was 
established. See Attachment 2. Plum Orchard was donated by my family with the understanding 
that the well loved house would be maintained and protected by the National Park Service. After 
the Seashore was established, the National Park Foundation conveyed the house to the National 
Park Service subject to the terms and conditions agreed upon by the National Park Foundation. 

In 1977, the condition of Plum Orchard was assessed as good to excellent. Currently, Plum 
Orchard is in a sad state of serious disrepair as shown in the enclosed photographs. Likewise, the 
small church, where John F, Kennedy, Jr, was married, is in fragile condition, Sffi Attachment 3, 
Plum Orchard and the church are only two examples of the National Park Service’s failure to 
preserve and protect Cumberland Island’s historic resources. Other examples include the 
Dungeness Pool House and the Plum Orchard carriage house. The proposed bill properly 
requires the National Park Service to restore Plum Orchard and preserve Cumberland Island’s 
many historic resources. 

The proposed bill supports the original intent of Congress in creating Cumberland Island National 
Seashore, The Seashore was established in 1972 to preserve, not only nature, but also histoiy, 
Cumberland Island National Seashore was established on October 23, 1972 “to provide for public 
outdoor recreation use and enjoyment of significant shoreline lands and waters , ,, and to preserve 
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related scenic, scientific and historical values.” P.L. 92-536. Cumberland Island was preserved 
because it offered ‘ a rich mixture of natural, cultural and historic resources” which offer a 
“multitude of recreational and educational opportunities.” House of Representatives Report 92- 
1405. In 1972. Congress intended for the Island to be enjoyed by those interested in walking on 
the beach, swimming, fishing, hiking or touring the historic places on the island. Congress 
envisioned that archaeologists and ecologists alike would enjoy the historic and scientific values of 
the Island. Cumberland would offer “a place ... where people can refresh their spirit and revive 
their appreciation of our natural and cultural heritage.” 

The unique historical values of Cumberland Island were recognized by the National Park Service. 
In a report to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Department of Interior advised 
that in addition to the natural beauty of Cumberland Island, “the archeology and history of 
Cumberland Island warrant special attention.” House Report 92-1405, p. 1 1. In particular, the 
historic value of Plum Orchard was recognized by Congress during the hearings concerning the 
establishment of the Seashore. Discussions about the historic mansion focused on its potential use 
as a museum, a study-research center or an environmental conference center. Statement of 
Hon. W.S. Stuckey, U.S. Representative from the State of Georgia, p. 2 1 , p.23; Statement of 
George Hartzog. Jr. Director, National Park Service, Department of Interior, p. 27. Congress 
clearly intended for Plum Orchard and other historic sites to be preserved and serve as an integral 
part of visitors’ experience. House of Representative Aspinall explained “there are some 
extraordinary fine old mansions from previous eras which, with proper restoration, can add to the 
visitor enjoyment of the area.” Sfifi Congressional Record, October 10, 1972. In addition, funds 
approved to establish the Seashore included amounts to be used for the restoration of Plum 
Orchard. The Cumberland Island Preservation Act ensures the continued preservation of the 
Island’s natural resources and enhances the opportunity to preserve its historic resources. 

To date, the National Park Service has been a very poor steward of Cumberland Island's historic 
resources. Since 1972, at least two important structures listed on the National Register for 
Historic Places have fallen to the ground. See Attachment 3. Currently, Plum Orchard is also 
threatened by National Park Service neglect. The restoration of Plum Orchard has been hindered 
by limited funding and restricted access. In January 1984, the Cumberland Island Historic 
Foundation, Inc. was established by interested preservationists at the suggestion of the Honorable 
Robert Baker, Atlanta Regional Director of the National Park Service. The Foundation was 
established to work with the National Park Service to preserve Cumberland Island’s historic 
resources. Since its establishment, the Foundation has worked with the National Park Service to 
raise much needed funds. Despite these efforts, Cumberland Island’s historic resources are 
rapidly deteriorating in the hands of the National Park Service. In contrast, the private stewards 
of Cumberland Island continue to cherish and preserve the historic structures they retain or own. 

The bill would require the National Park Service to restore Plum Orchard and then pursue an 
agreement with an appropriate private organization such as the Cumberland Island Historic 
Foundation to provide for ongoing maintenance. A public-private partnership will only work if the 
National Park Service first receives, and then wisely spends, the necessary public funds to restore 
Plum Orchard. I urge the Committee to take all possible actions to support the restoration of 
Plum Orchard. The National Park Service must bear its feir share of the responsibility and 
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In 1982, certain land within the Seashore was designated as a wilderness area despite the 
Department of Interior’s serious reservations at the time as to whether the land met the legal 
criteria under the Wilderness Act. Sss Letter dated July 12, 1982 from Under Secretary of 
Interior Donald Model to the Hon. James A. McClure, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. Although the wilderness designation provided additional 
protection for Cumberland Island’s natural resources, it created a serious dilemma for 
Cumberland’s historic resources located adjacent to or within the wilderness area. The Plum 
Orchard Historic District listed on the National Register of Historic Places was specifically 
e.vcluded from the wilderness area in recognition of the need to restore, maintain and provide 
public access to Plum Orchard. SfiS Senate Report 97-53 1 , p. 4; House of Representatives Report 
No. 97-383, p.5; The Congressional Record, August 19, 1982. However, reasonable access to 
Plum Orchard, through the surrounding wilderness, for maintenance and public visitation 
purposes has been tightly restricted. These restrictions have hmtpered National Paric Service 
efforts to preserve Plum Orchard and share it with the public. Currently, Park Service visitors 
generally are given only one opportunity a month to visit Plum Orchard and tour its interior, in 
addition, they must travel to Plum Orchard by boat, which requires an additional outlay of public 
funds. There is no public transportation to the Settlement at Half Moon Bluff. Cherry stemming 
the Main Road and the spur road to Plum Orchard will give the public greater access to 
Cumberland Island's historic resources and provide the National Park Service less costly access to 
Cumberland’s historic sites. National Park Service maintenance vehicles need a less expensive 
route to access historic structures. Cherry stemming these roads will not destroy Cumberland 
Island’s wilderness area as some opponents have alleged. In fact. Section (c) (3) of the bill permits 
the Secretary of Interior to impose reasonable restrictions on the use of these two roads to 
minimize any adverse impacts on the wilderness. Furthermore, it should be noted by the 
Committee that there are numerous retained rights holders residing on Cumberland Island who 
have the right to drive on these roads for the next 75-80 years. Any restrictions on vehicle use are 
.subject to these valid existing rights. 

Historic resources like Plum Orchard, which belong to the American public, should be preserved 
and accessible to the general public. These resources should not be allowed to deteriorate beyond 
repair due to National Park Service neglect. The restoration of Plum Orchard and the 
preservation of Cumberland Island's other historic sites will not endanger the natural beauty or 
impair the wilderness resources of the island. The preservation of these historic assets will only 
enhance the opportunities for the public to enjoy the rich mixture of natural, cultural and historic 
resources on Cumberland Island. I strongly urge you to pass the proposed Cumberland Island 
Preservation Act and help preserve our nation’s heritage for future generations. As the poet 
James Montgomery so eloquently explained “What we preserve, can perish never. What we 
forego is lost forever.” 

Respectfully. 

1 ^ . 

MargarenM. Graves 
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Hbnonble Jack Kingstoo 

1507 Longwofth House Ofiice Bualdiiig 

Washington. DC 205 IS 


RE; Cumberiand Island Preservation Act 
Statement of Support 

Dear Congressman Kingston, 

By way of thb letter I wish to express my ftmily’s support of the Cumberland 
Island Preservation Act, as drafted by your office. Pleam submit this letter to the House 
committee considering the Act as testimony in support of the Act 

For the past ninety years my family, as a landowner and retained right holder on 
Cumberland Island has worked to prevem the in ap pr o priate use or devetopment of the 
Island. I believe we are uniquely qualified to comment on the pending legtslation. 

The Act is a balanced sohitioo to the competing direclives Congress has imposed 
on the National Park Service. Currently the National Park Service (NPS) is in the 
difficult position of being required to manage a portion of the Cumtoland Island 
National Seashore as a WUdeniesa under the guidelines of the Wilderness Act and at the 
same time the NPS is required to maintain the historic structures in the Wildetness. (Two 
historic districts are conudned in the Wilderness: the Phun Orchard Histoiic District and 
the Half Moon Bkiff Historic District.) The maimenance of the various structures 
requires vehicular access on a regular basis. The only practical access to these structures 
is via the Main Road that lies within the designated Wildesness boundaries. 

Exchidiog or “cherry stemming” the Main Road fi^om the Wilderness as provided 
by the Aa will provide the NPS an ecatnmic route of travel fiir the maintenance of the 
buildings in the Plum Orchard and Half Moon Bhifflfistoric Districts. While it is 
possible to reach the Plum Orchard Historic District by water, providing maimenance 
service by water iMxess would be cost prohibitive. The Half Moon Histoiic District does 
not have any water access. Cherry stemming the Main Road to these historic districts is 
esaemial if the districts and all of the history found there is to be preserved for future 
generations. 

The Act wisely provides that the Secretaiy of Interior can impose reasonable 
restrictions on the use of the Main Road for access to the historic districts. Therefore, 
any claims that cheny stemming the Main Road would adversely impact the Wilderness 
Area are disingenuous. Those patties that oppose the cherry stemming of the Main Road 
simply do not warn the histoiic structures to be preserved and available for foe public. 
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Hie proposed liad exchinge benvceo tbe Nttue Coosenvocy, Secretuy of 
Interior end Point, be. is an excellent method for the NitionilPsik Service to 
acquire jvivate tends on Curaheriand located wttfaiD the Wilderness in exchange for 
Federal land on the noith end of the Istend, all at no expense to the taiqiayer or with any 
expenditure of Federal fonds. Since easements and restrictioiu emits use will protect the 
exchai^ied tend, foe |»istinechancterofOuabetland will be assured. TUsisu 
excelleol example of the public and private sector working together for their mutual 
bmiellt. The Federd^iveniiKiit does not necessarily have to otm land to pieserve it 

As an aside, my fomily does not beneiH in any way from foe tend exchange other 
than as citizens who do not want Federal fonds expended unnecesMrily but do want to 
see foe tend protected from developnicat. 

The provision of foe Act requiring the NPS to restore Phun Orchard to foe 
condirim h was in udien it was donated to the NPS by the Irfonstoo frumly is only 
remaifcahle in that Congress has to legislatively direct the Pailc Service to fiilfrll its 
obli^rioos. The donation offoeilnicture and land was nude to assist the NPS m foe 
creatiOD of the Cumbertend Mind National Seashore with the clear understanding fote 
the NPS wanted, indeed required, the property as part of the new Seashore's imerpretive 
fiforic. hit disheartening to see this ffligniiicem home n^ected by the NPS. Please 
provide the NPS adequate fonding to restore and maintain this mcr^ble structure. 

Fiiully, the designation of the acreage at the South end of the Island as 
Wilderness is worthwhile in iu own right, is the area is a prime nesting and resting area 
fr>r shotebirds. However, I believe a better, more flexible method of proxccting that area, 
as well as all of Cumberland bland from excessive human impact, would be to impose a 
limit on the number of visitor* allowed on the Island The current number of visitors on 
the bland is limited to a daily average of three hundred visiton per foe Otnenl 
Management Plan. I believe a maximum of tiree hundred visitors would do more to 
preserve foe pristine unspoiled nature of the bland than the fiirther dcsignatioa of 
Wilderness sress on the Island. 

b support of a Coogressiooally mandated visitor limit, allow me to explain that 
the original Wilderness designitioD was championed by various enviro nm e n ts! groups 
wanting to protect the Island’s incredible natural resources from the National Paric 
Service’s nnsmanageraent of those resources, fa 1984 foe NPS general m a n ag em ent plan 
proposed to increase foe visitor level to ten thousand daily visitors and pave over fifty 
miles of roads and trails with toil cement. To foe extent that foe Wilderness designation 
protected foe islend from the NPS plan, I wholebeartedly endorse foe Wilderness 
designation and its attendant protection. Cumberland Island’s beauty would have 
un^iestioiiably been destroyed by foe NPS proposed managemem plan 
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The 1984 General Management Plan waa rqected, the visitor cap remained in 
place and the Wildemeas designation was placed on a portion of the Seashore to prevent 
any future indiscretions by the NPS. 

I would respectfiilly suggest that Cumberland Island has maintained its reputation 
as one of the great unspoiled barrier islands on the Atlamic Coast, not because of the 
desigiution ofa portion of the Island as a Wilderness, but because the NPS has adhered 
to an average daily visitor limit of three hundred. 

Many other Natknal parks have visitor limits so that the beauty of the park is not 
spoiled by excessive use, eg, the Colorado River in the Grand Canyon. Please consider 
including a visitor limit in tte Act. 

The Act is a balanced approach to several managemem issues on Cumberland 
Island that have paralyzed the National Park Service in their managemem of this 
incredibly beautiful and historic barrier islatxl Thank yni in advance for ycxir carefiil 
consideration of this testitnony . I would be delighted to provide further infbmution or 
testimony to the Committee if it would be of assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Whit Foster, 

On behalf of the entire Foster Family 


3 
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CUMBERLAND ISLAND HISTORIC FOUNDATION, wc 
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The Honorabie James V. Ilansen 
Chainnan 

National Parks, Forests and Lands Subcommittee 
1324 Longworth HcMise 0£Bce Building 
Washington, DC 205 IS 

I^ar Congressman Hansen: 

As fM’esidatt of the Cund>erland Island Jfisttmc Foundation. I want to 
express my support, and the support of this foundation for Coi^ressman 
Jack Kingston's Cumberland Island Preservation Act. 

Passage of tlus bill is essential to Cumberland's future. It allows for more 
wilderness area to be set aside, for the main road to be chory^stenuned to 
meet the access needs of historic places such as Plum Orchard and the 
nationally rostered Black Settlement kxwwn as Half Moon Bhiff^ and for 
desperatdy needed &nds to be allocated to the National Park Service fsx 
the restoration of Plum Orchard and for protection of the island's 
archeological ^es. 

I would like to share with you an e)q>erieoce 3 had last year on the beach at 
Cumberiand to illustrate why we think cherry^stemming the main road on 
Cumberland is so necessary. That road, and the historic places that it leads 
to, bdcmg to the American taxpayer. I met Pw partkuiar taxpayers last 
summer. They were both veterans of World War II . Together they had 
fought their wvy thrcxigb Europe after landing at Normandy and had struck 
up a fiiendshtp. Now. every summer, these two fine Ameicans who 
fought for fie^om, vi^ some of this nation's National Parks. 

Last summer, they chose to visit the Cumberland Island National Seashore. 
When 1 met them on the beach, slogging their way over the dunes, we 
stopped to have a con^rsation during which they expressed kem 
disappokitnient that the NPS prevented them frcm visiting historic sites like 
Orchard and the Black Settlement during the day vi^. 

The Park Service runs one fony trip a month to fNum Ch’diard and doesn't 
provide any transpoitatioo to the Black Settlement. The only feasible w^ 
to get to tte seCtiement is by the main road. By having the road included in 
a Wilderness Area, which was created long after the creation td'foe road. 


1S5 E, MbIb SUvct * LexteftttD, Kcaincky 405e7>i332 * 233-3^2 
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The Honorable James V. Hansen 
Page 2 
July 23, 1998 

the Settlement and the mansion are choked off from the rest of the island and from mote 
frequent visits by park visitors. 

I strongly urge you to pass the Cumberland Island Preservation Act which will cherry- 
stem the main road. Then, park visitors can at least have the option of tiding bikes to 
these sites, or, in the case of disabled visitors, have the chance to use appropriate 
transportation to see the sites that belong to all Americarts and which shmld be shared 
with them equally. 

Finally, we support this legislation because it allocates money for the restoration of Plum 
Orchard which is now deteriorating rapidly because of the negligent stewardship of the 
National Park Service. 

Please restore our feith in the govemmenf s ability to act quickly, honestly and justly and 
crrll upon this Fourrdation if we can be helpful. 



President 


JG/nr 
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GoGo Ferguson’s Sutemeitt in Support ofH.R. 4144 


Chaiiiiian Hmson: 


It is with great sadness that again my family stands befi»e Congress very 
concerned with dm being and preservation of Oimberland’sculbiral and natural 
hmitage. My ftmily gave a great deal of wortc, time, money, and land to create the 
Cumberland kland National Seashore. The original intent, clearly evident in the 
legislative history, was to preserve the island’s cuhural and natural resources fix fiihire 
use and enjoyment all. The 1982 re-designation of a large portion as wilderrmss 
undermined the original intent and created a managerial mghtroare for the National Park 
Service. (Please refer to President Reagan’s statement concerned with Cumberlind not 
meeting the ctderia in the legislative history) It is an ill-perceived wildmness, somewhat 
reclaimed by pine, scrub, and oak. Most of the old growth was himbeted for shmbuilding; 
the Constitution is an example of this. There ate many other obvious imprints of 4,000 
years of human occupttion. It now remains in a very well preserved and protected sude 
with the least amount of inbabhants in a long time - but it does not meet the definition of 
a true wildemess given retained rights, power lines running the length of the island on the 
historic road, and bouses throughout. 

My graiidnnother, Ms. Lucy Ferguson, matriarch of the island for many years, 
died two days before hm 90*^ birthday on Cumberland. She taught us at an early age to 
study our surroundings in a slightly different light. We were not visitors; we were an 
integral part of our surroundings. Coexistent with nature, we were able to observe with a 
great deal of respect the evidence of our {xedecessors. Pottery shards scattered along the 
marsh banks, the indentafions of Indian middens throughout the woods, the (dd rice 
canals running tfanmgh the swamp fields bearing the histcay of Robert Stafford, a 
plantation owner who had SOO slaves and grew the finest Georgia Sea Island Cotton as 
well as rice and indigo. Sassafras still grows throughout the wilderness planted by the 
Tinuioian Indians. The chimneys fi’om the riave cfoins are crumbling, socm to fell fioffl 
neglect. The settlement called HalfMoonBhiff on the north end of Cumberland is listed 
as a historic district on the National Register. Three houses, a cburch, the cemetery and 
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many foundations are included. The settlement has a wealth of history, some passed 
down to my iiumly from Uncle Primus Mitchell bom a slave to Robert Stafford, died a 
free man with a home on the north end. He and his two son-in-laws established the first 
African Baptist Church in 1892, still sturdy and still used by us all. We have participated 
in many weddings, funerals, and services in our lives at this church. 

Dellie and Bobby Risharde were adored by the Cumberland community and 
surrounding communities. Very good friends of then Governor Carter and Mrs. Carter, 
there is a photograph of Dellie Risharde with her sharks tooth tiara on her forehead at the 
White House on a visit while Carter was President. DHlie was an accomplished painter of 
Japanese watercolors and a poet, and for many years we were graced with her cards and 
poems all inspired by her life of simplicity. They traveled the world and we would .^iend 
our childhood gathered in their houses listening to their wisdom. They were by fru the 
most elegant couple I have ever known. Bobby’s house has lost its roof in the fiont. It 
could be contained, by wrapping it until fiinding could be found - this was suggested at 
the resource management meeting I attended recently. Nothing has been done. Dellie’s 
house also in the district was tom down a few years ago - the National Poik Service 
reported h to the State BBstoric Preservation Organization as an insignificant bridk 
structure. As if their contributions to the settlement, to the Black History on Cumberlaitd, 
and their very rich contribution to our lives never existed - all of which are provisions in 
Section 106 of the ffistoric Preservation Act and yet Dellie and Bobby Risharde’s 
presence on Cumberland has almost been erased. They were both buried, by all of us, at 
the High Point Cemetery. The Sierra Chib issues leader apologized for assisting with the 
National Park Service in the demolition - they did not know who Bobby and Dellie were, 
nor was there time taken by anyone to find out. The same lack of regard was reflected in 
their recem statement that we are merely temporary annoyances. Our heritage could be 
the next to be erased. Congressman Kingston’s proposed bill would finally assure and 
allow the proper preservation of the structures by cherry-stemming a historic road, 
already listed on the National Register - as well as to allow more people to visit their 
heritage through interpretive history tours. The National Park Service Wilderness 
Management Plan will diminish human visitation further and only those who are young, 
heahhy, and willing to walk 18 miles each way will be able to enjoy what remains. 
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I became very active in 1995 in an e6fort to fijrm a publie^pnvate partnership with 
the National Park Service to lease the Plum Orchard Mansion. The concept of adaptive 
use was met with great resistance from the environmental community. All of this history 
is given in Nancy Parrish’s statement. It resulted in a huge loss of time, money and effort 
by myself and my board of directors and sadly the house remains closed, unused excqrt 
for an occasional tour and in a state of benign neglect. The Carriage house and the 
Dungeness pool house, both on the National Register, are no longer standing as a result 
of the National Park Service’s policy of demolition by neglect. Wth the National Park 
Service’s maintenance buildings being the exception, the stewardslnp of historic 
structures remains in private hands. Phim Orchard Mansion needs to be saved and an 
appropriate adaptive use found. This house was given with the imeulion of public use in 
an educational way. It is an architectural treasure and a significant part of the Cam^e 
era. 

I urge the National Park Service to recognize their obligation to our heritage and 
to realign their stewardship to protect both with equal importance. The millenium is upon 
us — let us ntakt: this bill our first step towards a more holistic approach in preserving our 
resources and foe interest of Cumberiand Island. 



Cc: Congressman Jack Kingston 
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STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R 4144 
by Nancy Parrish, Plum Orchard Center for the Arts 
Board member and lead necotiator (1/9S - 8/96). 

I am an active democrat, environmentiKst and concerned citizen. I co-authored 
the state of Georgia’s clean lakes legislation. I served as vice-chair to Congressman 
Buddy Darden’s Oean Lake Allatoona Conunhtee. My husband, Chude Parrish served in 
the Carter Administration as Secretary of Interior, Cecil Andrus’ executive secretary 
(chief of staff). He abo served as a board mendrer of the Georgia Conservancy. 

For 26 years, conflict has existed between and among Congress, The National Park 
Service and elements of the organized wilderness community on how to manage both the 
cultural and tmtural resources of Cumberland Island. Although not intended by Congress 
or the National Park, the cultural resources are rapidly losing thb conflict. 

Since the establishment of Cumberland Island National Seashore, the wilderness 
community has had one nussion - to see Cumberland Island revert back to its natural 
untouched state prior to human habitation (4000 years ago). 

Clearly, thb country needs unspoiled wilderness - a place where one can 
experience the serenity and bobtion of the true “wilderness” experience. A place where a 
sniall number of well equipped, fit, youthful naturalist can roam. Cumberland Island, in its 
entirety, b not that place. It would no longer be for the enjoyment of the general public. 

It would, however, be a violation of trust with the families that donated the land and 
cultural resources, if this mission were to continue to be carried out. In addition, the 
unique cultural resources that currently exist from African American Half Moon Bluff 
district to the Plum Orchard estate, wUl be forever lost. 

A very effective tactic used by those that support this mission was to work to sec 
that Grand Avenue, an historic road, (known as the main road) be included in the 
Wilderness Area. Initially, they were not successful. The legislation that established the 
national seashore and the only environmental impact statement (1980) prepared for 
Cumberland, made it clear that the cultural and natural resources of Cumberland Island 
must be equally protected. The map included in the 1980 EIS shows Grand Avenue 
(south of Plum) outside of the designated wilderness area. In 1982, unknown to the 
Historic Preservation Community and the frunily that gifted the land and Plum Orchard to 
the Public, the wilderness community moved (through S. 1119 "to correct the boundary 
of Crater Lake National Park in the State of Oregon, and for other purposes. ”) to include 
Grand Avenue into the wilderness and under the protection of The Wilderness Act - 
making it virtually impossible to manage, maintain or permit adaptive reuse (lease) of 
Plum Orchard. 

Bob Kerr (formerly staff member of the Georgia Conservancy, currently serving on 
the board of the National Parks Foundation) explained to me that the wilderness 
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organizations knew die impliuoiom of changing the boundaries. They understood fill! 
well its negative impact on the cultural resources of the island, especially Plum Orchard. 

Although President Reagan signed the legislation be undnstood the damage it 
could possibly do to the protection of the cultural resources on Cumberland, On 
September 9, 1982 he took the unusual step to clarify his view by issuing the following 
statement. 

'‘...Finally on Cumberland Island, J would like to state that, 
although there have been some areas included in the National 
Wilderness Preservaticn System previously which tMd not meet 
the statutory definition of wilderness, I am reluctant to support 
this practice in the future. Wilderness legislation should 
designate only those areas which are irufy pristine, in order 
to prevent the type of management conflicts in wilderness areas 
as are evident with Cumberland Island. Nevertheless, Cumber- 
laid Island is an important resource which should be given the 
added protection management that the Wilderness Act provides. " 

The President’s elegant statement foretold the future for Cumberland. Designating 
Grand Avenue as wilderness violates the statutory definition of wilderness and effectively 
prevents protection of the Cultural Resources on the Island. Not to mention that Grand 
Avenue (according to the 1980 EIS) is “an historic road, mapped as long ago as 1860 and 
has been nominated to the National Register of Historic Places.” 

In addition to the difficulties of protecting the Island’s cultural resources due to 
issues stated above, the NPS clearly no longer had the funds to care for these resources. 

It has apparently long been desired by the NPS to develop an arrangement whereby a 
private entity would maintain and preserve Plum Orchard and other cultural resources on 
the Island through a lease for adaptive reuse. However, the restrictions placed by NPS on 
any potential lease (due to an extreme interpretation of the wilderness management 
restrictions) are so severe as to practically prevent any agreement from ever taken place. 

In April 1996, recognizing that the NPS no longer had the financial resources to 
maintain or restore our nation’s cultural resources President Clinton issued a directive to 
the Secretaiy of the Interior, he stated: 

“ /. The Secretary of the Inferior is to provide to me, within 30 days, a specific 
proposal for ways in which the National Parks Foundation ‘s role in fostering 
public-private partnerships on behalf of the parks can be invigorated... ’’ 

2. ....provide me a legislative proposal that would make permanently available 
to the National Park System the authority to enter into cooperative agreements 
on behalf of the parks.... 


3.... .provide me a report for preserving historic structures within National 
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Parks.—shmild consider possibilities for partnerships with businesses, 
associations, and individuab in the private sector. 

4... In addition, to the extent permitted by law and within existing budget 
authority, the Secretary shall exercise his existing authority to make a minor 
boundary adjustment. to add property to Point Reyes. " 

Clearly President Clinton in directing Secretary Babbit to be proactive in 
protecting our nation’s cultural resources would be dismayed to leant that the NPS has 
been unwilling or unable to protect Cumberland Islands Cultural Resources. He would be 
disappointed to learn that for over 2 years, the fomily that gifted Plum Orchard and 
adjacent land to the national park system, support and have worked with a respected 
group of nationally recognized artists, environmentalists and community activists (The 
Plum Orchard Center for the Arts) to create the very public-private partnership the 
President supports. 

I would be most appreciative if you would take the time to review the attached 
timeline to see the effort made by the Plum Orchard Center for the Arts, to save this 
historic resource known as Plum Orchard. If after reviewing this document, I am sure you 
will see that nothing short of taking this historic road. Grand Avenue, (known as the main 
road) out of the unldemess designation, will save these precious and historic resources. 

I urge your passage of H.R. 4144. This will put, what has been sorely lacking into 
the management of Cumberland Island National Seashore - some common sense. 
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TUm ORCHARD CENTER fOR THE ARTS 
TOJEUNE OF ACITVUIES WITH NFS AND WILDERNESS GROUPS TO 
DEVELOP A PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP 

This b not meant to be a complete document, there were countless 
more letters, meetings, phone caUs, emails, bxes, etc. than are indicated here. This 
timeline was prepared &om the tiles and calendar of Nancy Parrish and in no way covers 
the detailed activities of Gogo Fmguson and other Center board members. Nancy served 
as Center spokesperson and lead negotiator fi-om Jan, 1995 - August 1996. 

1994 

Jan. Gogo Ferguson (readent of C.I. and Carnegie &nuly member speaks with Park 
Superintendent RoUand Swain about the progressive deterioration of the Plum 
Orchard estate. They talk about developing a public private partnership. 

Feb. Gogo incorpm-ates an organization that was to become the Plum Orchard Center 
for the Arts (Center). 

KoUand sends letter to the Center requesting more information about our group. 
He explains he will be exploring the appropriate administrative mechanisms for 
entering into an agreement. He sends along a copy of the 19S4 Development 
Concept Plan/Environmental Assessment (DCP/TA) for the purposes of develop- 
ing more detailed proposals. 

RoUand sends the first draft of a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU)to the 
Center for review. The Center was to review the structure of the agreement as 
weU as the contoit. The MOU describes the Parks responsibilities to preserve and 
manage Plum Orchard and explains that the Park will work closely with the Center 
as it undertakes the respoosibUities heretofore handled by the park service. 

RoUand explains there wiU be no negative environmental impact to the Island since 
the Center is undertaking current Park responsibilities and activities. In addition, 
the Centers inhabitants wUl be included in the daily park count so no increase in 
visitors to the Island will take place. 

March- Gogo and others work to build an organization of nationaUy recognized artists, 
Nov. environmoitalist and community leaders. 

11/26 Draft MOA was dbcussed at a meeting of Cumberland Island residents. 

11^8 Draft MOA was mailed to conservation groups. Comments were received during 
the next three weeks. 
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Oct- Discussions with Park Service Regional Solicitor General, John Herrington 

Dec. regarding the appropriate administrative mechanisms. He explains an MOA 
(Memorandum of Agreement) rather than an MOU is the appropriate. He 
explains that he has discussed this with his superiors and that “Washington” has 
approved this process. 

Nov. The Center recaves the first draft of a Memorandum of Agreement. 

Dec. December 20th, Joe Graves (Cumberland Island Historic Foundation) calls to 

inform us that he has received a call from Norman Owen (The Sierra Club) voicing 
alarm about the possible MOA. He explains he has reviewed the document. 

DEC. December 21st Joe Graves sent a memo to Rolland Swain and the Center 

(cont) clarifying his position of support and explaining the phone call from Norman 
Owen. 

1995 

JAN. 

1/24 Bob Baka, Field Director Southeast Area and Park Service staff conduct an 
extensive meeting with representatives of certain wilderness groups (Georgia 
Conservancy, The Sierra Club, The Wilderness Society, National Parks and 
Conservation Association, other interested individuals and the Center. Many 
representatives of the Wilderness Groups were very upset. They claimed that 
a management plan for the island must be done before any agreement could 
take place. They claimed that the Center was a front for a group of elitist who 
wanted to use the island as their playground, etc. They said if the property 
owners and retained right holders would give up some of their rights then they 
could support this agreement. The meeting ended with Bob Baka stating that the 
Park Service no longer had the funds to protect our nation’s historic resources 
and that this type of an agreement was in the best intaest of the public. 

The Center had lunch with Rolland Swain (Park Superintendent), and Don 
Barger (National Parks and Conservation Association). Don stated “the” 
issue for him is the unlimited vehicle usage on Grand Avenue by the Center. We 
said we could reach a compromise with him on this. We agreed to keep talking. 

He said he would lead the team of wilderness groups in our discussions. 

The Park determined, because of the issues raised at the meeting, that the Park 
would not rely on a revision of the 1984 DCP/EA, but rather to repeat the EA 
process based on the specific provisions of the draft MOA. 

1/19 Rolland Swain sends an “issues summary” relating to the MOA. It is a 

compilation of concerns raised by representatives of certain wilderness groups. 
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1/24 Meeting at Park S«vice r^onal office in Atlanta. 

JAN- Through a number of earty MOA drafts we b^an to work dirou^ these issues. 

FEB. 

2/1 RoUand Swam(C.I. Park Superintendent) setds note and map to the Center 

suggesting an ^temative to working out the road issue would be to "amtnd the 
(wiUkmess) boundary as indicaud on the map. This would leave the bulk of the 
wilderness area intact but would allow access (to Plum) through a non-wHdemess 
corridor . " 

2/7 RoUand explains to Center that Director Baker must send a letter to the US House 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources - notification of agreement. PThe 
letter was sent on March 24) 

2/27 Letter from Brian Rosborough, President Earthwatch to Gogo Ferguson joining 
the Center’s efforts... "to invite one or two dozen of the country’s promising 
artists to spend their sabbatical creating new worla in concert with nature and the 
natural resources of Cumberland Island, is an ingenious solution to saving one 
form of heritage, while promoting another. Please count on support from 
Earthwatch to attract artists and scientists to Cumberland Island to assist Ms 
important preservation effort. 

2/28 Brian Rosborough writes Roger Kennedy, Director, National Park Service 
regarding the concern by representatives of the Sierra Club and Wilderness 
Society. 

??? Conference call amongl Don Barger, Gogo and Nancy to discuss MOA. 

3/4 Representatives of Wilderness groups send a 9 page letter to RoUand Swain 
outlining their concern for the project. 

3/6 The Center receives a letter from James Biddle, former President of the National 
Trust for Historical Preservation. He toured Cumberland in the 70’s and supports 
the Center’s efforts. 

3/8 Norman Owen {Sierra Club) caUs Nancy Parrish (Center spokesperson and chief 
negotiator) to discuss his concerns. Norman is invited to come to Nancy’s house 
to discuss concerns. 

3/8 Meeting with RoUand Swain 

3/10 Norman Owen (Sierra Qub) sends Nancy Parrish a 50 page fix outlining concesms 
and supporting documoits. The supporting documents are selectively puUed from 
legislative history. 
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3/14 Nancy Parrish and Norman Owen talk at length. 

MAR- Several more MOA drafts are prepared and sent to all concerned by Rolland Swain 

APR as efforts are made to address the concerns of the Wilderness groups involved 
with the process. 

3/15 Conversation with Rolland Swain re; latest MOA concerns. 

3/17 News release by Park Service on EA: general overview and can phone for copy 
and make comments in writing. 

MAR Gogo spoke with Don Barger about his concerns. His major concern is that “Plum 
Orchard sits in the middle of the wilderness and there can be no compromising or it 
will become nationally precedent setting.” There is little discussion about 
specifics related directly to the MOA 

Several more conversations with Norman Owen. He now wants Center personnel 
to wear uniforms and wants Center vehicles identified as well so the Center’s 
movements can be tracked. 

3/20 Receive copy of latest MOA draft. 

3/29 Brian Rosborough notifies GoGo Ferguson that he has briefed Director Kennedy 
and Deputy Denis Galvin on the status of the Center’s negotiations with regional 
organizations interested in Cumberland. Brian explained the Director said he is 
very much in favor of proceeding when the Center and Bob Baker reach agreement 

APRIL 

Newsletter issued by Georgia Conservancy informing its membership of the 
project. 

4/5 Letter to Park fi'om National Parks and Conservation Association and other 
wilderness organizations commenting on the MOA and EA. 

4/7 Letter to Nancy Parrish firom Georgia Conservancy regarding their official 
response to the MOA and EA. 

4/9 Reviews list of 10 (some new) issues firom Norman Owen of the Sierra Club. 

Center agrees to all 10. 

4/12 Park Service holds a “public work session" with the Center, Wilderness groups 
and interested parties. 
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4/13 Meeting with Nancy Parrish and Carolyn Hatcher (President Georgia 
Conservancy) and Conservancy staff. Nancy asks for meeting with full 
Conservancy Board. Carolyn explains that this is not the way they do business. 
Parrish is disappointed. Chuck Parrish is a former board member of the 
Conservancy and Nancy is a former member. During the meeting Wesley Wolflf 
(Conservancy staff) speaks about the need to restrict retained right holders & 
property owners rights. We explain this issue has nothing to do with the MOA. 
Discusses their position on limited use of vehicles. 

4/16 Dinner with Plum Orchard Center for the Arts Board and Bob Baker. Members 
fly in from around the country to attend. Bob assures us all is on track 

4/17 Georgia Trust for Historic Preservation announces its support for the project. 

4/19 Park Service issues press release seeking more public comment on proposal, 
and announces two public meetings to be held 

4/20 Park issues public notice and extends public comment period to May 19th and 
sends MOA and EA to mailing list. 

4/24 Original close of public comment period 

4/24 Director Baker sends letter informing Senator Murkowski (Committee on 

Energy and Natural Resources) of agreement. The letter states, “implementalion 
of this agreement •will cause some increase in traffic on the portion of Grand 
Avenue from Plum Orchard south to the southernmost wilderness boundary. 

Most of the traffic on the portion of Grand Avenue within the wilderness 
boundary is generated by holders of preexisting access rights. Park management 
does not believe that operation of Plum Orchard as a residential artists retreat 1 
will produce a significant change in overall traffic volume. " 

4/25 Park Service will review and revise MOA finalize, EA has to go to a FONSE 

MAY 

5/2 Official Information Session held by Park Service in Atlanta. Wilderness groups. 
The Center, Park Service Staff (John Herrington, Tom Brown, Rolland Swain, 

Bob Baker, etc.) attend. John Herrington discusses why the Park Service 
has the authority to proceed through the MOA process under the Historic Sites 
Act. 

5/S Date given to Center by Park Service for FONSE to be issued by Baker and MOA 
signing. 

5/8 Governor of Georgia, Zell Miller sends letter to Bob Baker expressing support 
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for the project and urges the Paiic to proceed. 

5/19 Conversations with Georgia Conservancy President Carolyn Hatcher to correct 
misiiifbnnation she was given by Wesley Wolff regarding the MOA. 

S/22 Atlanta Journal Constitution supports the project with reservation, calling it a 
necessaiy evil. There are several factual inaccuracies in the editorial. 

5/23 Holland Swain sends a letter to the Atlanta Constitution correcting the 
misstatement of facts. 

5/30 Jerry McCollum, President Georgia Wildlife Federation sends letter to Holland 
Swain supporting the Center’s project. 

JUNE Evaluation of public comments from June 20 - h£d July. 

6/11 Nancy Parrish meets with Georgia Conservancy Board Chairman Clay Long. 

JULY 

7/5 Delays cause concern of the Cumberland Island Historic Foundation. A letter 
is sent by its President, Joe Graves (family who gave Plum to the Park), to Bob 
Baker 

7/24 Baker responds to Graves reiterating his support for the project and his 
commitment to seeing the project through successfully. 

7/31 Joe Graves indicates (by memo) he has spoken with Bob Baker recently and that 
Baker told him the MOA would be signed very, very soon. 

AUGUST 

Don Barger expresses opinion to Gogo Ferguson and Nancy Parrish that the 
current agreement will not happen according to a conversation he has had with 
Deputy Denis Galvin 

8/15 Allison Wagner, Center Project Director calls to speak with Tom Brown (Desk 
OflScer, National Park Service). He is not available, she speaks with Stuart 
Johnson of the Platming Office. Johnson describes the new timeline, which is as 
follows; S/15/9S Holland has assessed the public comments and has 
prepared a revised draft of the MOA #17. 

8/21-8/2S Park will hold an internal meeting to discuss the 
final draft in accordance with legal advice. 

8/28-9/8 Park will meet with Center negotiator, Nancy Parrish 

to review final draft. During this period environmentalists 
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will also have a chance to look over the final draft. 


Brown states that there may be an additional 30 day 
delay to allow for public action to stop the project. 

8/17 Nancy Parrish sends letter to Bob Baker requesting a meeting. 

Request politely denied. 

8/28 MOA #18 so called final draft is sent to all for last comments. 

SEPT 

9/7 Conversation with Gogo and Norman Owen (Sierra Club) 

9/20 Meeting with Park Service (Brown, Swain, Herrington). 

OCT. 


10/4 Nancy Parrish talks with Bob Kerr (former Georgia Conservancy staff, 

currently on the National Parks Foundation). Bob talks through legislative history 
and explains that the reason Grand Avenue is part of the wilderness is because 
conservation groups realized that it was the most effective means of prohibiting 
adaptive reuse of Plum Orchard. It would also go a long way in reaching their 
long term goal of Cumberland Island reverting back to pre-human conditions - a 
truly wild barrier island. 

10/5 Review MOA # 20 

10/10 Meeting with Rolland Swain and others at Park Service (Atlanta) Talk with 

solicitor, John Herrington seeking assurance that the MOA is the proper process. 
Some in the wilderness community claim that it is not. Herrington assures us 
again that this process has been thoroughly reviewed and approved. 

10/12 Review MOA #21 

10/21 Meeting with Nancy Parrish and Don Barger (National Parks and Conservation 
Association) 

Georgia Conservancy newsletter congratulating their members on ajob well done. 
They explain that the MOA has been changed “significantly” thanks to their 
efforts. They explain to their members that previous commentors will receive 
the latest MOA for another opportunity to comment. The Center was not aware 
of this and asked the Park Service for clarification. 
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10/22 Call with Nancy Parrish and Don Barger. Barger says he speaks for wilderness 
groups. 

10/28 Call with Rolland and Nancy Parrish. 

NOV We are told by Tom Brown (Park Service) to be prepared for a signing. 

11/1 Review MOA #24 

11/3 Letter to Rolland from Gogo Ferguson and Nancy Parrish after being informed 
that a signing will take place. We were asked for a preferable date and we set 
11 / 10 . 

11/10 T entative date for signing. 

11/14 Letter from Nancy Parrish to Tom Brown explaining that it is the Center’s 
understanding that the agreement will now “move on a fast track toward 
an oEBcial signing.” She asks if it is accurate (as explained to her by Rolland 
Swain) that this final stage should take somewhere between five to ten days. 

11/20 Receive notice of new organization formed by Carol Ruckdeschel, Hal Wright 
in an attempt to stop the project. They plan to sue. Carol Ruckdeschel is a 
naturalist who runs a museum in the wilderness on Cumberland (not authorized 
by the Park). She has six personal vehicles she uses in the wilderness. 

11/28 (not sure of exact date) Meeting with Nancy Pairish and Carolyn Hatcher 

(Geor^a Conservancy^ Carolyn was not aware of how restrictive the MOA 
had become and was quite surprised about the vehicle use limitation. 

Nov. Tom Brown is negotiating with Don Barger (excluding the Center) in hopes 
of getting a final agreement from the wilderness groups. 

DEC. 

12/95 Review MOA #31. Very restrictive - the Center is discouraged. 

12/1 Nancy Parrish writes to Carolyn Hatcher clarifying two points they discussed 
at their recent meeting. Misinformation battles are still a major problem. 

12/13 Joe Graves (C.I. Historic Foundation) sends letter to Bob Baker voicing concerns 
for the delays and changes. He asks Bob for personal intervention. 

1996 


JAN 


Georgia Conservancy newsletter telling members their input has made its 
way into the MOA, 
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1/17 Conference call with Park Service and some members of the Centers board. 

1/22 Review MOA # 33 

1/26 Meeting with Park Service (Tom Brown and Rich Sussman) and Nancy Parrish, 
and Allison Wagner. 

FEB 

Tom Brown sends mailing to commentors of FONSI and EA. Asks for comments 
or questions. 

2/7 Park Service issues press release (PARK SERVICE NEARING AGREEMENT 
ON USE OF PLUM ORCHARD MANSION). It describes the public-private 
partnership between the NFS and the Center. It states that, " NFS Southeast Field 
Director, Baker has approved a "firtding of No Significant Impact, ” statement, 
required by federal environmental law. on the proposal from the arts center. It 
says the agreement has been modified to meet objections voiced by some 
environmentalists when the offer was first announced over a year ago. 

2/13 News article in the Jacksonville Times Union by Gordon Jackson. The article 

was titled OK LIKELY FOR ARTIST RETREAT, CUMBERLAND MANSION 
READY FOR RENOVATION - “National Park Service officials say the only 
possible obstacle would be if someone raises new concerns. But they say they 
wouldn 't have announced the 30 day comment period if they anticipated further 
changes. " 

2A8 Review MOA #38. (this was not the last) 

MAR. 

3/8 Phone conversations with Nancy Parrish and Wesley Wolff (Georgia Conservancy) 
regarding letter to Park Service from the Conservancy. 

3/10 Unsure of exact date. Meeting with Russ Sussman (Park Service) - more details. 

3/11 Tom Brown sends letter to Nancy Parrish (Center) explaining that an error was 
made and not all of those who should have received the mailing requesting 
conunents have, so an extension of 30 days to solicit comments will take place. 

MAR Don Barger has conversations and emails with Deputy Park Director, Denny 
Galvin. 


The Defenders of Wild Cumberland sue. 
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4/9 Letter to Tom Brown from Roger BaJ>b,cuiTent regional solichorNPS. Babb 
claims the "Park Service erred when they concluded that the occupancy 
authorized in the MO A will have no significant impact on the environment 
of Cumberland Island. They go on to say. We earlier advised you that 
authority for the agreement could be found in the Historic Sites Act... We have 
learned that this provision is rarefy used, if at all, as authority to tran^r long 
term rights.... We do not say that under no circumstances may the Historic Sites 
Act be Implied. ..however, we believe there is some doubt...therefore, it should 
not be executed at this time... Unlike the Historic Sites Act, the National 
Historic Preservation Act contains language that can be applied across the 
board... We are confident that a reformulation of the project as cm historic 
lease will eliminate much of the criticism . " 

4/22 President Clinton issues public-private partnership initiative and directs Secretary 
Babbit to explore options outside the traditional appropriations process for 
preserving hbtoric park structures. 

MAY 

5/7 Brian Rosborough sends letter to Roger Kennedy asking him to reiterate his 
support for this project. 

?? Gogo Ferguson receives letter from I>irector Roger Kennedy stating 100% 

support for the project and suggesting Gogo come to Washington D.C. for signing 
of a letter of intent and a photo op. 

mid- Gogo meets with Kennedy. No photo op. no letter of intent. 

May 

Peter Kirby (Wilderness Society) teUs Gogo he thinks the MOA is OK now. 

JUNE The Committee on Appropriations submits a report explaining the 

accompanying bill making appropriations for the Department of Interior. 

The report states the committee supports the MOA. Its only concern is the 
length of time provision. 

6/14 Bob Baker sends letter to Nancy Parrish and Gogo Ferguson (Center). He 
states the Park Service will discontinue the MOA proposal. That the process 
must start again through the National Historic Preservation Act as a lease 
initiative. The Service must begin by publishing a notice of lease opportunity 
at least 60 days prior to receiving any proposals. Additionally, he announces 
the Service is also considering commencing a wilderness planning effort that 
may have impacts on any lease arrangement. 
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6/17 Park Service issues press release PROPOSED ARTISTS’ RETREAT AT 
PLUM ORCHARD HITS SNAG. 

6/19 Nancy Butler (f^ly member donating Fhim to the Park) writes a strong letter 
to Bob Baker chastising him and the Service for their actions over the past two 
years and their Mure to consummate a deal with the Center. 

6/21 Park Service notifies interested parties of new process. 

7/1 Gogo Ferguson sends a letter to the Center’s Board notifying them of this 

difiBcult turn in the road. She asks everyone to remain patient and enthusiastic. 

She says, “we will succeed at this.” 

AUGUST Tom Brown, Denny Galvin (Park Service) meet with Brian Rosborough, Rose 
Styron and Gogo Ferguson apologizing for the screw ups and promise to utilize 
Park Service resources to reconfigure the MOA into a historic lease agreement. 
Gogo explains that the Center has spent over SSO.OOO over the past two years and 
asks if the Park Service is plaruiing to reimburse the Center. 

SEPT -Gogo works with Don Barger and others to continue to try and reach agreement 
NOV on a document. 

Rolland Swain, Park Superintendent leaves Cumberland Island. A new 
superintendent, Dennis Davis comes on board. He refuses to me with Gogo. No 
one understands why. Nancy calls Tom Brown. Tom assures Nancy, Dennis is 
Just trying to get settled - no meeting takes places. 

Gogo Ferguson steps in as lead negotiator. 

1997 

JAN- Park seems interested in pursuing other potential lessees. All communications are 
APR through Denis Davis and they are not productive. 

MAY Gogo Ferguson sends a letter to Denis Davis on behalf of the Center letting him 
know that we remain active and interested. Denis never responds 

JUNE- Park pursues other groups and tells the Center that they are not in compliance 
OCT with the historic lease process. 

10/29 The Center sends a letter to the Park Service requesting a 30 day extension to 

confirm with NPS technical requirements. The Center reminds the Service of its 
earlier commitment to assist the Center in turning the MOA document into a 
historical lease: “Please forgive our informal submission, but we were proceeding 
based on the earlier assurances given to Nancy Parrish by you during a telephone 
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conversation in early August and to me by Denis Galvin and yourself in late 
August at a meeting of Plum Orchard directors that our prior proposal would 
suffice as an initial application. 

NOV. Denis Davis calls Gogo and tells her the Center can just forget about a relation- 
ship with the Service. He goes on to say that Tom Brown is no longer dealing 
with this issues. He is in control and duiling directly with Denis Galvin. 

11/7 Jerry Belson, Regional Director Southeast Re^on responds for Tom Brown 
stating that “in the event that we decick run to accept the response currently 
under review, we are please to learn of your renewed interest. " The Center 
was not amused with this response. 
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Mr. Hansen. This is one of those days when we’ve got some very 
important bills, and we’ve only got a few more days left in legisla- 
tion. And we’d like to act on every bill that’s before us today and 
get them out if we could. 

So, Mr. Hill, we’ll recognize you for 5 minutes; please don’t take 
it all. 

[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICK HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I also want to thank 
the panelists that will be appearing here on my bill. 

The purpose of the hearing on my bill, which is — whatever the 
number of it is here — is for the purpose of examining the process 
of selling 265 cabin sites at Canyon Ferry Reservoir; and also to 
examine what the potential benefits from the sale of those cabin 
sites would be; and also to have a discussion of what the appro- 
priate use of the proceeds from the sale of those cabin sites would 
be. 

There is great consensus in Montana about the need to move for- 
ward with this. Governor Marc Racicot has written to the Com- 
mittee and publicly urged support for the sale of these cabin sites. 
All members of the Montana congressional delegation — Senator 
Baucus, Senator Burns, and myself — have reached consensus about 
the need to move forward to offer these cabin owners the oppor- 
tunity to buy these sites. 

Also, I think there’s general belief that we need to expand the 
opportunities for recreation and for conservation, both at Canyon 
Ferry Reservoir, as well as upstream along the Missouri River and 
the tributaries of the Missouri River which are very valuable habi- 
tat for spawning purposes. 

Also, it’s time for us to address the broken promises. When Can- 
yon Ferry Reservoir was created, there were promises to the people 
of Broadwater County, on the south end of the reservoir that they 
would have enhanced recreation and also enhanced economic op- 
portunities as a consequence of the creation of the reservoir. Those 
promises have largely gone unbroken, Mr. Chairman, and we need 
to address those in the legislation. 

Further, there are issues with regard to life safety at the south 
end of the lake which is very exposed to some very dramatic weath- 
er conditions at times has created a serious problem for those who 
would like to recreate at that end of the lake. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity for us to have a 
hearing, and I hope I have not consumed more than 5 minutes. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hill follows:] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Do any of the members of the Committee have any questions for 
our colleagues? If you have, keep them brief, would you? 

[No response.] 

Thank you. We appreciate the statements of our colleagues. And 
you’re more than welcome to come up on the dais, if you would like 
to be here while your panel speaks. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you — Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Could I have unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks? 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection, so ordered. And all of your full 
statements will be included in the record. And thank you for your 
excellent testimony. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Mr. Hansen. Our first panel, if they would come up: Eluid Mar- 
tinez, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation; Tom Fry, Deputy Di- 
rector, Bureau of Land Management; and Katherine Stevenson, As- 
sociate Director at Stewardship and Partnerships, National Park 
Service — if they’d all come up, please. 

I know all these bills are important, and I know your testimony 
is very important, but let me just say, without objection, your full 
testimony will be included in the record. We want to move on as 
many of these bills as possible and get them through, so we would 
like to hear the testimony from the administration. 

Mr. Martinez, it’s always a pleasure to have you with us. We’ll 
turn the time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ELUID MARTINEZ, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 

OF RECLAMATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY LARRY TODD, ACTING RE- 
GIONAL DIRECTOR, GREAT PLAINS REGION, BUREAU OF 

RECLAMATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE- 
RIOR 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
committee, good morning. 

I’m pleased to provide the administration’s views on H.R. 3963. 
My testimony, in detail, has been submitted for the record. I will 
summarize my statements. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Reclamation supports efforts to im- 
prove public access to rivers and lakes throughout its projects at 
Westwide. However, H.R. 3963 would grant exclusive private use 
of lakefront property at Canyon Ferry Reservoir to a few bene- 
ficiaries. It could foreclose future use of land for project or other 
purposes, and could lead to the loss of future Federal receipts. 

This bill also would make management of the facilities and land 
at Canyon Ferry more difficult for the Bureau of Reclamation and 
without reducing the need for future appropriations to Bureau of 
Reclamation for management of this project. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3963 is unclear on several polit- 
ical questions of intent and procedure. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, given that Reclamation and the Can- 
yon Ferry Recreation Association recently agreed on a key con- 
troversial issue concerning rental fees, the administration does not 
believe that there is a need for this legislation at this time. 

I am aware of Congressman Hill’s concerns, and I believe that 
most of those concerns can be addressed upon completion of a Re- 
source Management Plan that the Bureau of Reclamation is under- 
taking at Canyon Ferry. 

For these reasons, the administration strongly opposes H.R. 
3963. 
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This concludes my statement. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martinez may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Commissioner, does that do it? 

Mr. Martinez. That’s it — quick and short. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, thank you. I appreciate that. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Fry. 

STATEMENT OF TOM FRY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
LAND MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Fry. I’ll accept the Commissioner’s challenge. 

[Laughter.] 

I’m here to testify today on two bills, Mr. Chairman, the first 
being the Otay Wilderness bill, H.R. 3950. First off. I’d like to ac- 
knowledge the efforts of the many organizations in the San Diego 
area, and Congressman Bilbray for their fine effort in bringing this 
bill forward. The area is an outstanding area of wilderness. The 
flora, the fauna, and the geologic and biological resources there are 
extraordinary. 

We are also, though, aware of the many unique management 
challenges that are presented in the Otay Mountains. There is drug 
interdiction, border patrol, fire problems, and numerous undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

And even based on these concerns, the administration, along 
with the Justice Department, still supports this bill if the bill will 
remove section 6(b) which allows for certain exclusions to the wil- 
derness designation. 

We believe that the current 1964 Wilderness Act allows for emer- 
gencies to protect public health and safety, and we would like to 
further acknowledge that we are already managing this area as a 
wilderness study area. 

We will be more than happy, though, to work with the Com- 
mittee if the Committee feels that additional border enforcement, 
drug interdiction and wildland fire protection language is necessary 
in order to recognize the unique nature of this area and can de- 
velop language with the Committee that we think will be accept- 
able to both the Committee, Congressman Bilbray, and the admin- 
istration. 

Very briefly, because of the unique nature of this area, we would 
also like for the Committee to consider designating the Otay Moun- 
tains as part of a national conservation area. The advantages of a 
national conservation area over wilderness, provide for a more 
flexible management of the tract. It might mean that we would 
have portions of the Otay mountains that would be wilderness and 
others areas where we could make sure that all the law enforce- 
ment and fire needs were accommodated. 

I would like to point out that one of the things that we’re most 
pleased about the bill — and we have a map right up here — is that 
it does exclude from the proposed wilderness area those areas that 
are now currently being used by fire and law enforcement people 
for drug interdiction and law enforcement. So, we’re pleased about 
that portion of the bill, and we do support this bill, Mr. Chairman. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Fry may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Fry. 

Katherine Stevenson. 

Do you have additional testimony? 

Mr. Fry. I have one other bill if 

Mr. Hansen. Excuse me, I’m sorry. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Fry. That’s OK. 

Mr. Hansen. I apologize. 

Mr. Fry. The second bill I’d like to testify on is the Grand Stair- 
case-Escalante National Monument Boundary bill. Let’s see if we 
can take care of some of these heinous problems, Mr. Chairman. 

This year has begun a new era of cooperation on lands in Utah. 
In a recent hearing here with you, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary 
agreed to consider technical boundary changes and adjustments to 
the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument. 

While we don’t believe these changes are needed, in the spirit of 
cooperation, we are pledged to support the changes that are rec- 
ommended in this bill. 

I want to commend the Committee and the Committee staff, and 
the BLM staff for working together to come to an agreement on 
these possible technical changes. And I commend their efforts. 
These technical changes will benefit local communities, schools, 
and transfer Federal land to the Kodachrome State Park. 

We do have one suggested change to H.R. 4287. We have noticed 
that the utility corridor proposed in the bill probably extends much 
farther than the BLM land, and would ask that the language be 
changed to make sure that it is clear that the utility corridor sug- 
gested in the bill will only apply to BLM land. 

We are most pleased that the Upper Valley Oil Field will still be 
in the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument. This helps 
us fulfill the President’s commitment to continuing and to sup- 
porting existing rights within the monument. 

Again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for setting the tone of co- 
operation that’s made it possible for us all to support H.R. 4287. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fry may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Well, the Committee thanks the BLM for the co- 
operation they’ve shown on that legislation. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Fry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Katherine Stevenson. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE STEVENSON, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, CULTURAL RESOURCES STEWARDSHIP AND PARTNER- 
SHIPS, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 

Ms. Stevenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present testimony on four bills 
this morning. The first one is H.R. 2125, New Jersey Coastal Herit- 
age Trail. The bill, as you know, has two purposes — to increase the 
authorization for appropriations for the New Jersey Coastal Herit- 
age Trail, and to extend the NFS authority to participate in the 
trail for an additional 5 years. 
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We support enactment in the bill. Since 1988, with the passage 
of the law authorizing this site, the NFS has been working coopera- 
tively with the State of New Jersey, the Pinelands Commission, 
and other partners to design and implement a comprehensive plan 
for this reticular tour route. There are five interpretive themes that 
link natural and cultural resources over 300 miles of coastal New 
Jersey. This legislation would allow the NFS to continue the imple- 
mentation of the plan in cooperation with our State partners. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stevenson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Ms. Stevenson. H.R. 4144, Cumberland Island National Historic 
Site — the Department opposes this bill because it would undermine 
the progress already being made to develop a consensus on the Wil- 
derness Management Plan. For the last 15 months, the Park Serv- 
ice has been engaged in a collaborative effort to gain a consensus 
with the retained rights holders, landowners, visitors, and others 
interested in the natural and cultural resources of the island. Much 
progress has been made, and we commend the commitment of all 
those groups to the process and to the island’s preservation. And 
we want to continue that very successful process. 

First, we oppose the provisions of the bill that remove any land 
or roads designated as wilderness or potential wilderness. Second, 
we believe that the deeds negotiated with the retained rights own- 
ers were drawn in good faith by both parties and should continue 
to be respected. Further, we recognize the challenges to visitor ac- 
cess and use at Plum Orchard within the wilderness designation. 
However, the Act establishing the Cumberland Island wilderness 
explicitly directed the Secretary to develop guidelines within these 
restrictions. We are preparing these guidelines and are hopeful 
that the Wilderness Management Plan will define some manage- 
able solutions. 

When the plan is complete, we will again explore historic prop- 
erty leasing for Plum Orchard within the new Wilderness Manage- 
ment Plan, and we anticipate a felicitous conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making progress in these matters. We 
would like to continue the collaborative effort prior to any legisla- 
tive solution. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stevenson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Ms. Stevenson. H.R. 4211, which is a bill to establish the 
Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site — ^we support the concept of 
establishing the site. We have some suggested changes to improve 
the language and will be pleased to work with the Committee to 
that end. 

As you have heard, at the request of Congressman Bob Riley and 
the university, with funds graciously made available by the State 
of Alabama, the Park Service conducted a special resource study. 
Extensive public input was sought, received, and incorporated into 
the study, as were the views of the Tuskegee University and many 
representatives of the Tuskegee Airmen. We have completed a 
draft and summary of the study and expect to transmit those to the 
Committee soon. 
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Our findings indicate that the Tuskegee Airmen site at Moton 
Field and Tuskegee meets the criteria for inclusion into the system, 
and we recommend its designation. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stevenson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Ms. Stevenson. Finally, the Department supports H.R. 4230, 
which would allow the El Portal Administrative Site to transfer a 
Federal site to a private individual, approximately eight acres of 
land within El Portal Administrative Site. 

The NPS would, thus, be able to establish an entrance station 
here in El Portal and close the Arch Rock entrance station, cur- 
rently part of a traffic nightmare. 

Our concern with this bill is that the government should receive 
actual equal value for the land it exchanges rather than a statutory 
declaration of equal value. We understand that the owner is willing 
to work with the NPS to assure an equal value exchange. We 
would like to pursue that, and we’d be happy to work with the 
Committee on this language change. 

This concludes our statements, and I’d be happy to answer any 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stevenson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Do members of the Committee or our two guests, Mr. Bilbray or 
Mr. Riley, have any questions for this panel? 

The gentleman from American Samoa? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, with seven pieces of legisla- 
tion, you get to wonder where to start. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. But I would like to commend our colleagues 
for their testimony, and I think it’s quite clear some of the sugges- 
tions that have been offered by the representatives of the adminis- 
tration — and I’m sure that we can work some of these pieces of leg- 
islation out for markup and for consideration by the full Com- 
mittee. 

My only suggestion to the gentleman from Montana, concerning 
the Canyon Ferry Reservoir, I just wanted to ask him if he could 
elaborate a little further, and maybe even from our friend from the 
Bureau of Land Management. There was a promise given to these 
people about the reservoir, and I just wanted to ask our friend from 
the administration, can you respond to that statement made by my 
friend from Montana? A promise was given about the use of this 
reservoir, and apparently that has not been kept? Can you elabo- 
rate on this, Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, Representative, I’m not aware of 
a promise, but if I may, the issue of recreation on leased sites on 
Bureau of Reclamation of Westwide is an issue that we’re turning 
our attention to. 

In this particular situation, we’ve got 265 cabin lease sites. We 
are now doing a resource management study that I understand is 
to be completed in 1999, that has on the table whether the admin- 
istration should or should not divest itself of these lease lots. 

My recommendation is to await that study to come to completion, 
because our issues that have to be resolved is to who is going to 
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maintain the facilities? Where is the money going to go to? How 
are the operations of the project going to be after conveyance, if 
that takes place? 

Some of these issues need to be addressed; I think this bill is pre- 
mature. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Martinez, I hope this study is not going 
to last another 100 years. You said that the study is going to be 
completed by next year? 

Mr. Martinez. I’m advised by the end of 1999. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. OK. Was the understanding that the prom- 
ise to be used for this reservoir was to be for public use and not 
for private use? 

Mr. Martinez. The project, as I understand, has multiple pur- 
poses including recreation. Now the Bureau of Reclamation — from 
my perspective, we should maintain public use. However, we have 
leased lots, and in some cases it might make in the best interests 
to divest ourselves of those lots. And this study will indicate which 
lots, and under what conditions. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And the land in question is federally owned? 

Mr. Martinez. It is federally owned. 

Mr. Fa l eomavaega. OK. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Any other members of the Committee? Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez, you’ve indicated in your testimony, of course, that 
this legislation is not necessary. Obviously, for all these organiza- 
tions that are here testifying on the other side, I don’t think they 
would agree with you about that. 

They maintain that there’s an overcrowding at the lake, and the 
Bureau has done little to alleviate that. They will allege that the 
Bureau does not work in good faith with the cabin owners; that it 
has failed to work in good faith with the local government. In fact, 
the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association began their efforts with 
regard to these lots in 1968, with then Senator Mansfield. 

Can you detail for me the relationship the Bureau has had over 
the life of these cabin sites and with the cabin owners? 

Mr. Martinez. I’ll be glad to provide that for the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Martinez. But let me give you from my perspective. I have 
read some of the material on that, and as I understand there’s been 
one or two incidents where congressional efforts have been made 
to transfer these lease lots to private ownership. 

Where I became involved in this was when I became Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation a couple of years ago. This land had been 
managed by the State of Montana under agreement with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. They turned it back over to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Bureau of Reclamation is required by 
law 

Mr. Hill. When did they turn those back, Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. 1993. 

Mr. Hill. 1993, and now we’re suggesting that we’re going to do 
a management plan by 1999? 

Mr. Martinez. Well 
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Mr. Hill. What’s happened since 1993 with regard to the devel- 
opment of a management plan? 

Mr. Martinez. If I may, I have Larry Todd here, which is the 
Regional Director, that I think is more familiar with those issues. 
Assistant Acting Regional Director — I might have him respond to 
that particular question for me. 

Mr. Hansen. Would you identify yourself for the record, please? 

Mr. Todd. Larry Todd. 

The State of Montana turned the area back for management in 
about 1993. Since then, the Bureau of Reclamation has put a lot 
of money into refurbishing the recreation areas in and around the 
lake — changing well sites, replacing restrooms, painting, upgrading 
the facilities, those types of things. 

Mr. Hill. But has there been any effort to upgrade the manage- 
ment plan? To do a new management plan? 

Mr. Todd. The State had drafted a management plan, and we 
had worked with them on that 

Mr. Hill. My point, though, is, and what I’m leading up to is 
that the suggested testimony is that we should wait until the man- 
agement plan is going to be completed in 1999. I believe that now 
the interest in developing a management plan is substantially a 
consequence of the fact that the congressional delegation has said, 
“We want to move forward with selling these lots and pressing for- 
ward with some improvements at the lake.” 

I guess my point simply is that this project has been here for 50 
years or there about, and there’s been little done on the part of 
BOR to develop a long-term plan to create recreational opportuni- 
ties at the south end of the lake. 

Eighty percent of this facility rests in Broadwater County. If 
you’ve read the testimony of the people from Broadwater County, 
they gave up almost all the land that went under this lake, and 
they were made promises about economic benefits and offsetting 
economic benefits. I’ve seen little or nothing from the BOR to indi- 
cate that they have any commitment, or at least to date of any 
commitment, to follow through on that commitment. 

Let me just ask you another question. What’s the primary mis- 
sion of the Canyon Ferry Reservoir? What is its primary mission? 

Mr. Todd. There’s six functions — power generation, irrigation, 
municipal and industrial water use, recreation, fish and wildlife, 
flood control. 

Mr. Hill. Have the cabin owners ever interfered with that mis- 
sion, accomplishment of that mission? 

Mr. Todd. They certainly have influence, as the rest of the public 
does, in the operation of those 

Mr. Hill. But have they ever interfered with accomplishment of 
that mission to your knowledge? 

Mr. Todd. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hill. How many acres of shoreline does the Bureau manage 
at Canyon Ferry Lake? 

Mr. Todd. I’m not sure about the full miles of the shoreline. Cer- 
tainly, the cabins areas are about nine miles of shoreline. 

Mr. Hill. But how many acres do they represent? 

Mr. Todd. Probably less than 300. 
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Mr. Hill. And how many acres of shoreline does the public have 
access to now? Can you tell me? 

Mr. Todd. No I can’t, but it’s certainly many more that nine. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know that my bill doesn’t convey one inch of 
shoreline to private use? Did you know that? 

Mr. Todd. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Hill. So this bill, if it passed, wouldn’t deny public access 
to one inch of shoreline on Canyon Ferry Reservoir; is that correct? 

Mr. Todd. Yes, that’s true. 

Mr. Hill. And would you agree that public access will not be de- 
creased, then, as a consequence of my legislation? 

Mr. Todd. Well, your legislation does give permit for docks and 
other access to the shoreline, and that is where we will have some 
problem, potentially, in the future for public access. 

Mr. Hill. But it doesn’t deny public use of any of the shoreline, 
does it? 

Mr. Todd. The bill, itself, does not; no. 

Mr. Hill. OK. And in the testimony of BOR, you indicated that 
there’s overcrowded recreational facilities at Canyon Ferry, and 
that’s certainly true. Campgrounds are overcrowded in some of the 
areas, particularly at the north end. Do you charge overnight 
camping fees on those site, do you know? 

Mr. Todd. There is camping fees charged in some of these camp- 
grounds. 

Mr. Hill. And are those used for any of the overhead of the oper- 
ation of the facility or any facility improvement today? 

Mr. Todd. When the State of Montana managed it, they did use 
it for some of their management, but the Bureau of Reclamation 
does not 

Mr. Hill. But you do not? 

Mr. Todd. That goes back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Hill. What has the Bureau done since it took over in 1993 
to reduce overcrowding at the lake? 

Mr. Todd. Well, as I’ve said, we’ve focused on upgrading the 
campground facilities, and we have basically put the Resource 
Management Plan on hold so that we could get those things up- 
graded. Now we’re focused back on the Resource Management Plan 
since we have upgraded the facilities. 

Mr. Hill. One last question, if I could? 

Mr. Hansen. Last question. 

Mr. Hill. Would you agree, just in general, that it would be wise 
for us to try to improve the safety and disperse the people that are 
using the lake? And enhance visitor enjoyment by improving the 
facilities at the south end of the lake? Would you agree with that 
statement in general? 

Mr. Todd. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. If I may, in just closing, there’s two issues that 
have been raised here. An issue on how the Bureau of Reclamation 
manages recreation at Canyon Ferry. And it’s interesting the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is getting more and more involved in recre- 
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ation in these issues. But I think the point I want to leave with 
you is that this bill, as drafted, has some problems. One, is to 
whether in the fact it is really the intent of this Committee to pro- 
vide a select a few beneficiaries to benefit of acquisition of those 
sites. And if it does, the bill has some questions that need to be 
answered as to who is going to pay or maintenance of roads. Who 
is going to — what the Federal involvement will be once it divests 
of these lots. 

My recommendation to the Committee is that this bill is pre- 
mature right now. I’m not closed to conveying selected lots, but let 
us finish this Resource Management Plan. I commit to you that 
this will be finished by 1999. We will engage with the delegation; 
we will engage with the State, and with the Canyon Ferry Res- 
ervoirs Association to bring this to closure. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Hansen. You’re recognized your own time. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Oh. Just a quick question to Mr. Martinez. 
The concerns raised earlier by the gentleman from Montana, will 
those issues be addressed at this ongoing management study done 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for next year? 

Mr. Martinez. I commit that they will. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. OK; thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. You know, this panel has got a lot of interesting 
questions we could ask. It’s unfortunate today we can’t do that. 

But Mr. Fry, I’ve just got to ask you something about this bill 
of Mr. Bilbray’s. I know that BLM doesn’t like section 6(b), and be- 
cause you like to keep a pure wilderness approach to things. But 
the way Mr. Bilbray has this drafted, what kind of heartburn 
would it give you with leaving it as is, when you know you’re going 
to have helicopters interdicting people with drug or illegal aliens 
coming in? You would rather, if I read your testimony right, you 
would rather go to the point of turning it in to a conservation area, 
is that right? 

Mr. Fry. I’m sorry, but the last part of your question — we didn’t 
what? 

Mr. Hill. Well, on page 4 of your testimony, you notice the po- 
tential conflict between wilderness in the conservation area and the 
problem that the bill would present, because this is a place where 
you have drug runners and you have illegal aliens coming across 
there. Put it in wilderness, it’s kind of like the California Protec- 
tion Bill. What do we do to keep adequate protection from these il- 
legal activities when we stick something in wilderness which they 
don’t observe, but you have to observe? 

And I’m sure that there may be a simple answer to this, but I’m 
glad to see the BLM believes that conservation areas are another 
designation and wilderness isn’t a big catch-all that answers 
everybody’s question. It’s kind of am ambiguous question to you, 
but I would hope you’d give it some thought. 

Mr. Martinez. We will give it some thought and very quickly re- 
spond and say that it is important that the Congressman’s bill does 
exclude those areas where current law enforcement activities are 
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taking place, where sensing devices and those kinds of things take 
place. 

We are concerned, as the Congressman mentioned, about the 
precedence setting nature. We do think that there is some language 
that both this Committee and the administration could live with, 
which would recognize the unique challenges in that area. 

Mr. Hansen. Using the reverse logic, as on Mr. Cannon’s bill of 
San Raphael Swell, in this area, Mr. Cannon has agreed with the 
environmentalists on every issue but one; it’s called Sids Mountain, 
and because the people of the west feel that the bighorn sheep pop- 
ulation is very important. They want to allow helicopters to come 
in their roads to be there. 

I would hope the administration would not just in a trivial man- 
ner pass that off, because basically the compromise has all been on 
the part of Mr. Cannon. He’s agreed maybe 90 percent with every- 
thing the environmental community wants. 

I would hope that you would come up here with resounding sup- 
port for it, realizing that there’s no reason why you couldn’t take 
care of a bighorn sheep population 

Mr. Fry. Well something like that 

Mr. Hansen, [continuing] and that a conservation area does have 
some worthy components to it, also. 

Mr. Fry. Absolutely. We will give a very serious considerations 
of those suggestions. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Bilbray, did you want to comment on that? 

Mr. BilBray. Mr. Chairman, what my concern is, is that we do 
not sort of write off the entire border region from the potential op- 
portunity to be able to take advantage of the wilderness designa- 
tion. 

Now the problem is, is that we do have in parts of this country, 
areas where dishonest people will look for the lack of Federal law 
enforcement activity as an opportunity to move in and fill the vacu- 
um. And even — ^you know, I don’t know if people understand this, 
but even with the way we drove through this with the cherry 
stems. The fact that that trail at the bottom is actually one that’s 
been cut through for horse trails for enforcement along our borders 
is a good example, that it’s gotten to this point. 

What we don’t want to create is a strong, open signal to certain 
elements of our society that, look, see the areas in between those 
red boundaries or cherry stems? That’s open season for you; noth- 
ing at all will be put there. There will be no detection; they’ll be 
no interdiction. Don’t worry, this is a safe zone. 

And I think that that’s what I’m trying to do with my legislation 
is say, for preservation and for protection, we’ll have this enforce- 
ment. But, we want to send a strong message to those people that 
would take advantage of this type of legislation — don’t think it’s a 
safe zone for you. There will always be the ability to step in and 
bust you if you try to do certain illegal activities in these wilder- 
ness areas. That’s what we’re trying to do. If we don’t, we would 
just in effect say the entire border area from Brownsville through 
Big Bend, all the way through New Mexico and Arizona, is totally 
devoid of being able to take advantage of the wilderness option. 
This shouldn’t automatically be the case, so that’s, I think, what 
we can work out with H.R. 3950. 
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Mr. Hansen. That would be the redeeming feature of your bill, 
if I may say. 

The gentlelady from Virgin Islands is next. 

Ms. Christian-Green. Yes; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one question, but I’ve heard a lot about the Grand 
Staircase-Escalante National Monument since coming here, and 
I’m glad to see that that issue is resolved. That I’m sure that if we 
could resolve that issue, we can resolve some of the other ones. But 
I’m glad to see that we’ve been able to resolve it. 

The question that I have is for Associate Director Stevenson. 
There’s an article that appeared in yesterday’s Atlanta Journal 
Constitution, written by Mr. Gregory Paxton, of the Georgia Trust 
for Historic Preservation, who will be testifying later, at which it 
suggested that the Dungeness Guest House that we have pictures 
of in our packet is in ruins because it’s in a wilderness area. And, 
also, it claims that the Plum Orchard is falling into despair be- 
cause it’s in a wilderness area, and they can’t get to it to provide 
maintenance. And I wanted you to have an opportunity to respond 
to that. 

Ms. Stevenson. The National Park Service realizes that we have 
a commitment to preserve our historic structures. In fact. I’m the 
Associate Director for Cultural Resources, in addition to Partner- 
ships. The wilderness designation causes us to have to work very 
closely with other groups in order to figure out solutions for being 
able to meet our dual-responsibilities to wilderness and to resource 
preservation, in terms of cultural resources. 

At Plum Orchard, as soon as the Wilderness Management Plan 
is finished, we are hopeful that we’ll be able to go out with an his- 
toric property lease. And that — assuming that we get some good re- 
sponses to that, and we hope we will — ^we feel that we’ll be able to 
do work on that property that will bring it back up to a main- 
tainable standard. 

Ms. Christian-Green. OK, thank you. But the Dungeness House 
is in a wilderness area? 

Ms. Stevenson. No, it’s not. 

Ms. Christian-Green. OK; thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from California, Mr. Radanovich. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, just a couple of 
brief — ^well, one brief comment and one brief question. 

First, on my bill, as discussed by Ms. Stevenson, regarding trans- 
fer station or an entrance station at El Portal, and a land exchange 
for that, the issue was mentioned that the land exchange would 
occur at fair value, and just for the sake of the record, the apprais- 
als are in process right now. It is the intent of the private property 
owner who is here — ^where Mr. Fischer will later testify the desire 
for equal value depending on the outcome of the appraisal, so I just 
wanted to mention that for the record. 

But I also had a statement regarding Mr. Bilbray’s bill regard- 
ing — and I thought it was Otay — excuse me, but I thought maybe 
Eddie Murphy would be here testifying on behalf of this wilder- 
ness. 

[Laughter.] 
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But it’s Otay, and I was a little bit disappointed. Mr. Fry, I don’t 
have the map here, and thank you. 

My question is, given the nature of the area, its proximity to the 
border, the problems of fire protection, drug interdiction, and bor- 
der patrol concerns, is it your desire to maybe have this in wilder- 
ness with no access whatsoever to resolve these issues in the prob- 
lem? 

Mr. Fry. No, sir. Congressman, we think that the Wilderness Act 
allows for emergency situations. And certainly, we think that a fire 
is an emergency situation. We have lots of times when we go into 
wilderness areas to deal with fire. Certainly, public safety can be 
another emergency situation, and if there are activities that are 
going on in the land that are illegal, we think those constitute 
emergencies, and we think the Wilderness Act allows for those 
kinds of things to take place. 

Mr. Radanovich. Well, then, Mr. Fry, can you elaborate, then, 
on what the administration is willing to compromise in order to 
make this thing happen? Because it seems to me that the choice 
is the lack of wilderness designation for the area, and that’s some- 
thing that nobody wants, I don’t think. 

Mr. Fry. Because of this concern, that’s why we suggested the 
possibility of a national conservation area. You could take an area 
that is a little bit larger than this area moving to the east and to 
the north. You might have — if you look at the map over there, 
you’ll see what I’ll call three different sections. 

In the southern section that’s closest to the border, might pos- 
sibly be an area that’s not designated as wilderness, but have some 
special management features. You then might include those two 
top sections as areas that are wilderness. So, it would look like to 
us that may be a solution to this concern about how the land would 
be used and what would go on on the land. We could solve that 
with a national conservation area. 

We did, though, come here today in support of the bill as a wil- 
derness bill. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK, thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. One further question for the administration panel, 
and that is Mr. Hill from Montana. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez, as you know, there’s a Senate bill that’s been in- 
troduced on turn over of these cabin sites. Senate bill 1913. Does 
the administration support that bill? Could you advise me? 

Mr. Martinez. It’s my understanding we do not support that bill. 

Mr. Hill. And one last point, are there any features in that — 
and I would just ask you to submit this for the record — any fea- 
tures of that bill as of contrasted with the House version that you 
prefer? I would appreciate having your comments about that. 

Mr. Martinez. We will provide that for the record, and we’ll get 
in touch with you. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much, Mr. Martinez. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. We thank the panel. We look forward to sending 
you some written questions. We would hope you could answer them 
for us. 
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[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Our second panel is Thomas A. Budewitz — if I’m 
saying that right — Bob Robinson, Virgil Binkley, Darrell Knuffke, 
and Jerry Fischer. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from American Samoa. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from James Durrett, the chief operating officer of 
the Georgia Conservancy, be made part of the record with reference 
to H.R. 4144. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Hill. I would just ask unanimous consent that letters from 
Governor Marc Racicot and Senator Conrad Burns, as well as testi- 
mony from Jim Posowitts of the Prickly Pear Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion be entered into the record with regard to my bill. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of the Prickly Pear Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. We appreciate you gentlemen being with us. I know 
you’ve come a long way, and your testimony is very important to 
us, and you know we have a few little problems there. 

And we’ll start with the gentleman from Montana. How do you 
pronounce that? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS BUDEWITZ, ATTORNEY, REP- 
RESENTING THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, BROADWATER 

COUNTY, MONTANA 

Mr. Budewitz. Budewitz. 

Mr. Hansen. Budewitz; pretty close. We’ll start with you, sir. If 
you want to pull that mike over close to you so we can pick up ev- 
erything you say, we’d appreciate it. And you know the rules. 

Mr. Budewitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the Sub- 
committee. 

My name is Tom Budewitz; I’m here representing Broadwater 
County, and particularly the Broadwater County commissioners. 
The commissioners support the concept of making the cabin sites 
available for purchase. Our interest is in the allocation of the pro- 
ceeds of the cabin site sales and the make-up of any entity formed 
to control the expenditure of those funds. 

The creation of Canyon Ferry Reservoir in the early 1950’s re- 
sulted in the loss of 36 family farms. They’re now covered with as 
much as 75 feet of water. The loss of those farms displaced 36 pro- 
ductive families, destroyed thousands of acres of the richest soil in 
the county, and permanently removed all of those acres from the 
county tax rolls. 

For many years, the creation of the reservoir resulted in a literal 
dust bowl near the south entrance to the lake and made the city 
of Townsend the dustiest city in the State. That problem was fi- 
nally mitigated approximately 20 years ago with a dust abatement 
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project and creation of a wildlife management area just outside the 
city of Townsend, at the south end of the lake. 

Despite repeated promises, beginning even before construction of 
the dam and reservoir, that Broadwater County would be provided 
financial and other economic assistance to replace its losses. There 
has been virtually no help from the Federal Government to miti- 
gate the adverse economic impacts resulting from the loss of those 
farms. 

A quick glance at a map of the area is instructive. Nearly 80 per- 
cent of the lake lies within Broadwater County, yet less than 20 
percent of the camping, boating, and other recreational areas at the 
lake are in the county. The other 80 percent are at the north end 
in Lewis and Clark County. A Townsend resident — Townsend being 
the county seat of Broadwater county and lying less than a mile 
from the south end of the lake — has to drive 30 miles to the near- 
est marina to tie up his boat, even though he can see the lake out 
his back window. 

All 262 of these cabin sites are on the north end in Lewis and 
Clark County. If they are sold, they will return to the Lewis and 
Clark County tax base, and reduce the PILT funds expended annu- 
ally by the Federal Government. There will be no such impact in 
Broadwater county. There will be no increased tax revenue, and 
the PILT money intended to replace property tax revenues for Fed- 
eral land pays only approximately 55 percent of the revenue that 
would be generated by taxes if the land were privately owned. 

The Montana Wildlife Federation has opposed this bill and the 
accompanying Senate bill at several meetings that have been held 
in Montana. They insist that the money be used for the acquisition 
of other public property and to replace riparian wildlife area lost 
when the cabin sites become privately owned. The fact is that these 
cabin sites occupy a total of less than 150 acres. None of the cabin 
sites are actually waterfront property, and all of the waterfront — 
all of the shoreline, as Congressman Hill has pointed out — ^would 
remain available for use by the public. The money generated by 
these sales will be far more than necessary to replace these 150 
acres with other public land. 

Furthermore, the creation of the wildlife management area at 
the south end of the lake, a number of years ago, contains more 
created and contains more wildlife habitat than presently exists on 
the cabin sites — far more. 

The Wildlife Federation has indicated no willingness to com- 
promise and believe that their goals are the only properly recog- 
nized public goal; they’re wrong. The public has a legitimate and 
recognizable interest in more than the acquisition of additional 
public land and access. In truth, as has been demonstrated histori- 
cally, not only the government in general, but the particular agen- 
cies that are involved in the Canyon Ferry, have enough trouble 
managing the lands they have. The problem has always been that 
the government agencies involved at Canyon Ferry don’t have 
enough money or are unwilling to spend enough money to properly 
maintain, improve, or operate existing facilities. 

As Commissioner Martinez’ statement reflects, the Canyon Ferry 
area is at times overcrowded. In fact, the Broadwater County plan, 
which would be to spend most of the money for improvement of ac- 
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cess at the southern end of the lake, would relieve and mitigate the 
overcrowding problem at the north end. 

One of the issues that’s been alluded to earlier, and specifically 
mentioned. Bureau of Reclamation now proposes that they want to 
do a study, a management plan, for the entire lake, I gather. In 
1993, there was, in fact, a draft management plan — draft manage- 
ment and environmental assessment that was prepared at the in- 
stance of Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Land Management, 
and the State of Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks. 
That plan died. Congressman Williams’ bill in 1993, which called 
for a joint management by the State and the two interior agencies, 
died. Nothing has been able to be done in the past; we don’t have 
any great confidence that anything will happen in the future. And 
we hope that the Committee will recommend the approval and pas- 
sage of Congressman Hill’s bill. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Budewitz may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Binkley. 

Can we get a mike over in front of you, sir? 

STATEMENT OF VIRGIL BINKLEY, PRESIDENT, BROADWATER 

ROD AND GUN CLUB, BOARD MEMBER, CANYON FERRY 

FISHING ASSOCIATION, MEMBER, BROADWATER STREAM 

AND LAKE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Binkley. I’m Virgil Binkley; I represent the Canyon Ferry 
Fishing Association, the Broadwater Lake and Stream Committee, 
and the Broadwater Rod and Gun Club. We’re out of Townsend, 
Montana. 

Our membership is in agreement with the sale of the cabin sites 
at the north end of the lake. We very much would like to have a 
portion of that money spent developing safe harbors for boating — 
particularly boating activity — and some habitat restoration in the 
local streams. 

At present, the amount of boater recreation in Canyon Ferry, 
particularly on the north end, is going up quite rapidly. Of the 
places where you can get into on the north end of the lake, is Goose 
Bay, which is about 20 miles south, and we have a small place at 
Silos, which is probably 8 or 10 miles north. And if the wind comes 
up and we have violent weather, it’s extremely difficult to get boats 
in and out, mainly because of dock space. You can only get two in 
at each time. And that gets to be a real struggle. People had their 
boats up on the beach, the waves going over the transoms, filling 
them with water, and it really presents a public safety issue. And 
we really would like to see, either through the sale of this land, 
some of the moneys being channeled in for that type of develop- 
ment, or some other means of financing places to excavate in the 
south end of the lake so we do have some safe places to take boats 
in and out of the water. 

And with that, that’s our position, as far as Congressman Hill’s 
bill. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Binkley may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Binkley; appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF BOB ROBINSON, PRESIDENT, CANYON FERRY 

RECREATION ASSOCIATION CABIN SITE ACQUISITION SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak before you today. We’d like to especially thank Congressman 
Hill for his attention to this issue and his work over the last few 
months, and literally over the last year, trying to find a solution 
that all of us in Montana can live with, with this particular issue. 

This bill attempts to address a longtime problem that’s been fes- 
tering with the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. In fact, our records go back to 1968, when the 
Canyon Ferry Recreation Association went to Senator Mansfield 
trying to get him to work with us to acquire these sites because of 
the difficulties in dealing with the Bureau of Reclamation at that 
time. 

To capsulize, I can tell you that the Bureau of Reclamation’s pol- 
icy initially was to promote these cabin sites so that they could de- 
fend the construction of Canyon Ferry Reservoir as a multiple-use 
facility. It wasn’t very long after those cabin sites were leased that 
the Bureau of Reclamation, then, took a policy of maybe we ought 
to eliminate those cabin sites. That’s the time when the Canyon 
Ferry Recreation Association went to Senator Mansfield. 

Subsequent to that, Montana’s Fish, Wildlife, and Parks Depart- 
ment managed the property, and there was kind of a hands-off ap- 
proach by the Bureau of Reclamation. Since the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has taken over here in the last few years, and especially 
since the Inspector General’s report became public in 1995, when 
it reflected that — or asked the question, why hasn’t the Bureau of 
Reclamation initiated its policy of removing the cabin sites from 
the lake, has this issue come to the surface again. 

We think the Bureau of Reclamation has initiated that policy by 
forcing a significantly higher lease rate. Now back in the 1960’s, 
lease rates were $25 a year, which was literally nothing, and that 
was done to meet the needs of Bureau of Reclamation. Those lease 
rates, on an annual basis, work their way up to $500, $600, $700. 
In the last couple of years, those lease rates have jumped up $2,500 
to nearly $4,000 per year on an individual cabin site. 

Basically, what’s happening is that the people who own those 
cabins and lease those sites are being forced off the land, being 
forced to sell the cabin to somebody else who can afford it. 

Canyon Ferry is unique in Montana in that those who own those 
cabins out there are generally from the southwestern Montana. 
They’re not wealthy individuals; they are family members who 
have had those cabin sites for nearly 40 years. They’re smelter 
workers; they’re union electrical workers. There’s teachers, there’s 
government employees, there’s a doctor, at least there’s a few doc- 
tors around there. They’re retired individuals, but the cross-section 
of the population in southwestern Montana is who owns those 
cabin sites. We have other lakes in Montana that are recreation fa- 
cilities that you have wealthy, out-of-state owners buying up those 
sites and running up the prices, and running up the taxes. That’s 
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not happening at Canyon Ferry Reservoir. It is still a literally a 
neighborhood lake. 

We have, we think, unanimous support amongst the Montana 
congressional delegation for the sale of these properties. We have 
unanimous support amongst local and State government, the recre- 
ation groups in the communities, the property owners themselves, 
for the sale. 

The only dispute that arises related to this bill is the allocation 
of the proceeds from the sale, and that’s where the rub comes be- 
tween the Wilderness Federation and the various other interests — 
Broadwater County, Bureau of Reclamation, anybody else who has 
an interest in this. 

Let me tell you a little bit about the lessees. There’s 265 lessees 
and is characterized as giving a bill to benefit a few people. Well, 
these 265 leases have grandparents, children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren now on these sites. In the case of our family, 
from my parents down to my grandchild, we’re going to have 40 
people that have an interest in this particular cabin site, and that’s 
the same way with cabin sites all around the lake. 

In terms of a recreation facility, each one of those cabins becomes 
a recreation facility, in and of itself, where we entertain guests, we 
have office parties, we have weddings out there, we have chris- 
tenings, all kinds of recreation opportunities. And I’d hazard to 
guess that on any weekend the cabin sites serve as a greater recre- 
ation resource than do the public campgrounds at the lake. I bet 
you we could prove that by the numbers at any time we want to 
verify that. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is desperately needed by these cabin site 
owners. We will shortly be forced off the land, and we think this 
bill would provide an opportunity to have a benefit to all the people 
in southwestern Montana, not only the cabin site lessees, but also 
the recreationists who use the Canyon Ferry Basin and all the rest 
of Montana, in terms of the utilization of the proceeds from the 
sale. 

Thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Robinson may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill, [presiding] Thank you, Mr. Robinson. 

The next panelist will be Darrell Knuffke. 

STATEMENT OF DARRELL KNUFFKE, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
REGIONAL CONSERVATION, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

Mr. Knuffke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Darrell 
Knuffke; I’m the vice president of regional conservation for the Wil- 
derness Society. 

My statement today represents the views of the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, the Endangered Habitats League, and the 
Sierra Club, as well as my own organization. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to provide the Committee with our views on H.R. 3950, 
the Otay Mountain Wilderness Act of 1998. And we also want to 
thank Representative Bilbray, the bill sponsor, for his interest in 
wilderness in the Otay, and the chairman for affording the meas- 
ure a hearing. 
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Because of the unique mix of desert and coastal influence, Otay 
Mountain is internationally renowned for its diversity of unique 
plant species. It holds the world’s largest stand of Tecate cypress, 
a species otherwise found only in small, isolated populations in 
California and Mexico. The area over time has been designated a 
national cooperative land and wildfire management area, and area 
of critical and environmental concern, a wilderness study area, and 
more recently, a crucial element in San Diego’s Multiple Species 
Conservation Program. The later is a comprehensive plan to pro- 
tect sensitive plants and animals in a way that eases constraints 
to the region’s development. 

Otay Mountain merits and needs the strong protection that the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 extends. It’s because we support those pro- 
tections, and because Otay Mountain deserves them, that we must 
oppose H.R. 3950. And we oppose it specifically because of its sec- 
tion 6(b). That section, in our view, essentially exempts Federal, 
State, and local agencies from the requirements of the Wilderness 
Act while they are conducting activities related to border and fire 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make sure that the Committee under- 
stands that we strongly support border and wildfire control. We 
also support giving those agencies the tools they need to do their 
jobs. Indeed, unless they succeed in their missions, many of Otay 
Mountain’s irreplaceable values may be lost whether the area is 
designated wilderness or is not. 

It is also our clear understanding that the Border Patrol, the 
California Department of Forestry, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, all believe that recent changes to road access on Otay 
Mountain will allow them to fulfill their missions, and to fulfill 
them within the language of the Wilderness Act, without special 
management language that would dilute wilderness protection for 
this important area. 

If Congress intends to pass H.R. 3950 and designate the Otay 
Mountain Area as wilderness, section 6(b) of the bill should be de- 
leted. 

Historically, Otay Mountain’s rugged landscape, itself, deterred 
illegal border crossing, but almost 4 years ago, when Operation 
Gate Keeper beefed up border controls near San Diego and began 
to slow illegal immigration along the border between the coast and 
Otay Mountain, traffic of illegal immigrants and related wildfire 
dramatically increased on the mountain. 

In the summer of 1996, San Diego County declared a state of 
emergency because of threats to human life from the intensity of 
illegal immigrant traffic and wildfires on Otay Mountain. At that 
point, the BLM developed a plan to provide the Border Patrol and 
the State Forestry Department the vehicle access they needed 
across the mountain range and down to the actual border while 
protecting most of the mountain’s biological resources. The new 
road access along the east and west boundaries of the area essen- 
tially move the interdiction effort down to the border itself, and by 
all accounts, that’s been successful. 

In early May, several of our staff members visited Otay Moun- 
tain on a BLM-sponsored tour, and met later with the Border Pa- 
trol and State Forestry officials to see how the new system of roads 
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and access points is working. The agencies assured us, Congress- 
man’s Bilbray’s staff, and the BLM, that the BLM’s actions on Otay 
Mountain had given them what they need to do their jobs. Officials 
of both agencies indicated that fires and attempts to cross the bor- 
der have decreased significantly because of the new system of roads 
and access points. We asked whether the agencies need any addi- 
tional access or other facilities on the Otay Mountain; both said no. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to submit for the 
record, a May 20, 1998, letter from BLM California State Director 
Ed Hasty to Congressman Bilbray that captures the essence of that 
meeting and confirms the details which I mentioned. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Knuffke. In sum, the Border Patrol, the California Depart- 
ment of Forestry, the BLM, and we, all believe that given recent 
changes in road access on Otay Mountain, the agencies have what 
they need to protect the border and to control fire, and to do so 
within the language of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

Our organization does strongly support wilderness protection of 
Otay Mountain and its many and diverse natural values. If section 
6(b) is deleted from H.R. 3950, we can support that legislation as 
well. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Knuffke may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen, [presiding] Thank you. 

Mr. Fischer. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY FISCHER, PRESIDENT/CEO, YOSEMITE 

MOTELS 

Mr. Fischer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, 
my name is Gerald Fischer; 21 years ago my family and I pur- 
chased a 12-unit motel in El Portal, California. Since that time, we 
have purchased existing motels and developed new ones. We now 
operate 7 properties with over 800 rooms in the Gateway commu- 
nities surrounding Yosemite National Park. Last year, we had over 
310,000 guests who enjoyed visiting the park and used our prop- 
erties as a base. 

Approximately 5 years ago, former superintendent of Yosemite 
National Park, Michael Finley, and I met to discuss the park’s ac- 
quisition of a parcel of land my family owned in El Portal that di- 
rectly adjourns the park boundary. We had just cleared some anti- 
quated buildings from this parcel, and it was apparent to the park 
that the current Arch Rock station was not adequate for the in- 
creased usage of that 140 entrance to Yosemite. Due to the historic 
nature and the limited site conditions of the Arch Rock Area, Mr. 
Finley felt that our location held potential for future expansion and 
convenience to visitors at the entrance station. 

At that time, I made a commitment to Mr. Finley that our family 
would not replace the recently demolished buildings on this parcel 
of land until the Park Service had fully explored the above option. 
The land exchange discussion before this Subcommittee at this 
time is a result of my commitment to Mr. Finley. 

Several years later, Yosemite National Park’s successor super- 
intendent, B.J. Griffin, continued that dialogue and defined the 
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terms of this exchange. At our company’s expense, we had the par- 
cel surveyed and legal descriptions drafted. The January 2, 1997, 
flood added additional pressure to relocate the entrance station to 
the El Portal site. Major roadway reconstruction within the park 
was funded as a part of the flood relief measure authored by Con- 
gressman Radanovich. With this work soon to be underway, the 
park’s need for traffic control and public safety led them to proceed 
now with the land exchange to allow for both the temporary and 
then a permanent entrance station on the El Portal site. 

Because the El Portal Administrative Site boundary requires an 
amendment that includes the parcels noted, this land exchange will 
require congressional approval. 

My family and I have given the current superintendent, Stanley 
Albright, our full cooperation in assisting with the land exchange 
before you today. As noted in the NPS testimony earlier, we under- 
stand that the exchange must be of equal value and concur with 
the language that allows for additional improvements if necessary 
to cause a full equalization. Eurther, we understand that full com- 
pliance with the provision of the NEPA is a condition within the 
exchange. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come before you today and ex- 
press our support for the proposal before you, and in the mission 
of the National Park Service at Yosemite National Park. We are 
committed to working with them to provide a quality experience for 
all park visitors. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eischer may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Eischer. 

Questions for this panel? 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I will 
like to submit questions in writing to the members of the panel. 

Mr. Hill. I’m assuming that if we sent you some questions in 
writing that you would respond to them? Would that be correct? 

[All witnesses nod heads affirmatively.] 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. We would really appreciate that. Since we’re a little 
under the gun today, we would appreciate it very much if you’d do 
that. 

And thank the panel very much for coming, and taking the op- 
portunity to give us this excellent testimony. And we’ll dismiss you, 
if that’s OK, and we’ll now turn to the third panel. 

Our last panel is Benjamin E. Payton, Office of the President, 
Tuskegee University; Greg Paxton, president and CEO of Georgia 
Trust for Historic Preservation; Don Barger, southeast regional di- 
rector of National Parks and Conservation Association; and Jane 
Morton Galetto, president of the Citizens United to Protect the 
Maurice River and its Tributaries. 

Now, if we’ve got you all coming up, we’d appreciate it. 

Dr. Payton will be referring to H.R. 4211, regarding the 
Tuskegee Airmen. Mr. President, we’re grateful you could be with 
us; we’ll turn the time to you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN PAYTON, OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Payton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to begin by say- 
ing a special word of thanks to Congressman Riley for the out- 
standing job which he and his staff have done in helping us to 
bring forward this bill, H.R. 4211, in the interest of establishing as 
a unit of the National Park Service, the Tuskegee Airmen National 
Historic Site. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the personal interest you 
have, the knowledge you’ve exhibited as a result of your own mili- 
tary experience, in the exploits of the Tuskegee Airmen. Not many 
Americans can say that; not many Americans have a grasp of that 
strand, that very important strand of American history such as you 
have. It is, therefore, very important that for the sake of future 
generations of this society, all members of this society of all races 
and colors, that our youth and our adults understand the roles 
which we’ve all played in preserving this great democracy and in 
expanding it to all people. And that really is what the Tuskegee 
Airmen and Tuskegee University have been about. 

We very much, at the university — at Tuskegee University, where 
I am privileged to serve as president — we very much support H.R. 
4211, as this has been presented to the Committee. We support it 
with enthusiasm. 

It would require a number of continuing efforts on the part of the 
university, with respect to its handling of the resources, which it 
would be willing to make available and to assist the National Park 
Service in other ways as we can. 

Tuskegee University is a place that many people know about. It 
was founded 117 years ago. It is a place that has a lot of interest 
in strength in the engineering and technical fields, in business, in 
the biomedical profession, in the liberal arts, as well. We are the 
institution that created the first African-American Four-Star Gen- 
eral in this country. General Daniel Chappejane, also an Airman. 

And I’m pleased, Mr. Chairman, that I have with me today the 
president of the Tuskegee Airmen, one of the original Airmen, Mr. 
Charles Magee, from Washington, DC. And may I ask him to just 
stand so that you may recognize him if that’s all right? 

Magee. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. Can we have your name for the 
record that you’re here? 

Mr. Magee. Charles E. Magee. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, thank you. Thank you; we appreciate you 
being with us. 

Dr. Payton. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. Not many of the 
Tuskegee Airmen remain, and we’re delighted that he could be 
here this morning with us. 

I also want to thank the Park Service for the really outstanding 
work it has done in cooperating with us in bringing this bill for- 
ward. We do have a few things yet to be tweaked in order to move 
it from concept to reality. But I think that we should be able to do 
that, and I want you, Mr. Chairman, and the Committee to know 
that Tuskegee University would be very pleased to work with you, 
as we continue to cooperate with the Park Service, in doing what 
is necessary in order to bring this bill to complete fruition. 
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What this bill would do would be to establish the Tuskegee Air- 
men National Historic Site as a component of the National Parks 
Service System in association with Tuskegee University. 

The story of the Tuskegee Airmen is one which, without a doubt, 
is of national significance, and that is not just my own conclusion, 
that is the conclusion of a special study that was done by the Na- 
tional Park Service at the request of Congressman Riley and my- 
self, as president of Tuskegee University. Overcoming many dif- 
ficulties in order to become the heroes they did, the Tuskegee Air- 
men present us with a role model that our society badly needs 
today. Our young people need to know about these men who gave 
their lives and who did it with such heroism and with such courage 
under enormous difficulty, including the difficulty of being rejected 
by their own Nation and placed under special discriminatory pen- 
alties by their own military services that they tried so hard to 
serve. 

As Congressman Riley has already said, they served gallantly. 
And he’s given you some of these details; I won’t go over them 
again. I do want to say that I will append to my testimony a list 
of all of the actions that the Tuskegee Airmen were in, because I 
think that it’s important that the Committee and others know. 

Telling the story of the Tuskegee Airmen is one that needs to be 
done in a kind of living history format. That is to say, we need to 
build upon the lives of these men, and women by the way, there 
were over 10,000 people involved in the formation and development 
of the Tuskegee Airmen. Many of these were maintenance workers; 
many of them were cooks; many of them were technical field peo- 
ple, maintenance engineers, power frame mechanics, all kinds of 
people. But it is important to note that a large proportion of these 
were African-American women working along with African-Amer- 
ican men and with white Americans who made this possible. And, 
thus, made it possible those heros whom we have heard so much 
about today, like General Benjamin O. Davis, the astronaut, Guion 
Bluford. And I would say, that were it not for the Tuskegee Air- 
men, there would not be a General Colin Powell, the first African- 
American to serve as Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff, and to 
do it in such an enormously competent way. 

We feel that there is a great role that the university can play 
with the Park Service as a partner in this venture. The Tuskegee 
Airmen didn’t emerge full-blown from the head of the United 
States military. They grew out of the vision of Tuskegee Univer- 
sity. They grew out of the hopes and aspirations and dreams of the 
civil rights groups in this country who were determined that at 
long last African-Americans would be permitted to participate fully 
in the defense of our country. 

And so, Tuskegee University went out and raised the money to 
acquire and build an airfield that was constructed by its students 
and its faculty. We went to foundations and other private sources 
and got the money. As the result, Tuskegee was able to develop 
such an extensive civilian pilot training program that when the 
ears of the military finally were open to this enormous potential 
there waiting to join the American forces, Tuskegee was far out in 
front of the competition. And so it was everybody’s choice that the 
Tuskegee Airmen be created at Tuskegee University. 
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What this would do would be to create a national historic center, 
a National Historic Site. It was also develop the potential for young 
people today to learn, not only from that experience, but to build 
tools for a successful career for themselves. So many of our young 
African-American men, particularly, have been turned off by 
science, by math; these are the basic tools of success in a modern 
economy. We propose at the university, that we will work along 
with the National Park Service, create a division of the Depart- 
ment of Aviation Science that would work with both pre-college as 
well as college youth in order to continue the tradition of the 
Tuskegee Airmen. 

We also face a tremendous challenge in this society as we seek 
to move people from welfare to work. There are many adults who 
have great talent but in whom not enough people have sufficient 
confidence. The Tuskegee Airmen are people in whom these folk 
have placed great trust. The tradition that they have built is one 
that we can utilize in developing power mechanics, airport mainte- 
nance people, that are now required in today’s airports. 

Mr. Chairman, we will work with the National Park Service; we 
are willing to work with the Committee to do whatever is necessary 
that is fully consistent with this bill in order to bring it to pass. 

I want to thank you for holding this hearing, for inviting me to 
testify, and I want to say that Tuskegee University is willing to 
move forward, along with this Committee, given your personal ap- 
preciation of the impact of the Tuskegee Airmen and given the 
quality of that impact on encouraging equality in the military and 
helping to develop outstanding leaders from every branch of mili- 
tary service, Mr. Chairman. I thank you and your colleagues for 
providing your full support of this legislation. 

I would like to ask that the full text of my testimony be per- 
mitted to enter the record, since I did have to summarize it rather 
quickly in order to try and meet your time constraints, which I un- 
derstand that and appreciate it very, very much. 

Thank you so very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Payton may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Dr. Payton, without objection, your entire testi- 
mony will be included in the record, as will all members of the 
panel. Thank you for your very interesting testimony. And I have 
to say, I did look at the film which my colleague, Mr. Riley, gave 
me, which I thought was very, very interesting. As an old pilot, I 
really enjoyed that. That was very good. These gentlemen and la- 
dies should be commended for the great work that they did. 

Mr. Paxton. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY PAXTON, PRESIDENT/CEO, 
GEORGIA TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 

Mr. Paxton. Chairman Hansen, Ranking Member 
Faleomavaega, and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today. 

I’m Gregory B. Paxton, president and CEO, of the Georgia Trust 
for Historic Preservation, a 10,000-member group and one of the 
two largest statewide, non-profit preservation organizations in the 
country. I’ve served on the Board of the Cumberland Island His- 
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toric Foundation since it was formed in 1982, created at the sug- 
gestion of Regional Director of the National Park Service, Robert 
Baker. 

Cumberland Island contains an indelible 5,000-year history of 
human habitation written on the island’s landscape, and the evi- 
dence is everywhere — from the Native American burial grounds 
and shell middens to slave cabin chimneys and tabby ruins, from 
the 1870 freed slave settlement to the large estates with numerous 
outbuildings. These tangible traces of America’s and Georgia’s his- 
tory warrant protection, along with the areas that have regrown 
wild around them. Historic resources and natural resources are 
both important elements of Cumberland Island’s present, past, and 
future. 

The original legislation establishing Cumberland’s wilderness set 
up a conflict between protecting the Island’s historic resources and 
its natural resources. The Wilderness Act prohibits any use of his- 
toric buildings within a wilderness area. Before Congress passed 
the original legislation, the then Under Secretary of Interior, Don- 
ald Model, wrote to Congress to urge this conflict be rectified stat- 
ing, quote, “We have serious reservations as to whether the Cum- 
berland Island lands should be designated as wilderness meet the 
criteria set forth in the Wilderness Act. However, we support enact- 
ment of this bill, if it is amended to reflect the concerns noted 
below. The requirements of the National Historic Preservation Act 
may well conflict with the designation of these lands as wilderness, 
since the Wilderness Act defines wilderness as natural and unde- 
veloped in character, and devoid of permanent improvements or 
human habitation. Maintaining the structures in perpetuity would 
seem to frustrate the intention of Congress that these lands even- 
tually be designated as wilderness. At the same time, designating 
this acreage as wilderness would seem to frustrate Congress’ intent 
that historic structures be preserved. We believe this apparent in- 
ternal conflict should be resolved before the bill is enacted into 
law.” unquote. 

Secretary Model’s serious reservations about whether the land 
met wilderness criteria, is due to the fact that most of Cumberland 
Island has been heavily farmed throughout the last two centuries. 
So it is not untrammeled by man and is far from a typical wilder- 
ness. The wilderness designation was initially intended to help pro- 
tect the island, but as the Secretary noted, the fact that the island 
contains hundreds of significant historic and prehistoric sites is not 
adequately addressed in the legislation. 

With the conflict unresolved, three important historic structures 
listed on the National Register of Historic Places have recently fall- 
en to the ground from neglect — and you have photos of those in 
your materials. Strict limitations on driving on the historic road 
through the wilderness area to the historic sites make it nearly im- 
possible to maintain historic buildings that need substantial and 
consistent upkeep on a subtropical sea island. 

The Cumberland Island Preservation Act provides a blueprint for 
a management plan that balances the need to protect historic and 
cultural resources, as well as the island’s wilderness areas. It’s key 
provisions include preservation of the National Register listed 
Plum Orchard, an outstanding 35-room late 19th century, neoclas- 
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sical house donated with 12 acres and $50,000 to the National Park 
Service in 1971 by the Johnston branch of the Carnegie family. In 
1977, the house was assessed by the Park Service to be in good to 
excellent condition. Today, it is threatened. 

The bill also urges prompt preparation of a preservation plan for 
all archeological and historic sites on the island which has still not 
been prepared after 25 years of Park Service ownership. 

The bill proposes that the 200-year-old historic road also listed 
on the National Register be itself removed from the wilderness in 
order to allow limited public access to the north end of the island 
where Plum Orchard and other important historic sites are located. 
It would also allow the historic road, itself, to be preserved. Run- 
ning along the western and northern edge of the island, the road 
would enable Park visitors to see more of the island’s history, while 
leaving eight miles of eastern shoreline and nearly all the width of 
the wilderness undisturbed. The addition of about 200 acres on the 
south tip of the island as wilderness is also proposed in this bill. 

The bill authorizes a proposed exchange of land between the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Candler family that includes the 1875 
High Point Hotel and numerous other historic buildings on the Na- 
tional Register currently maintained by the family under their re- 
tained rights. This provision authorizes the Candlers to buy a large 
tract of land on the south end of the potential wilderness and swap 
it for ownership of a small tract of the Candlers historic land on 
the north end of the island. The National Park Service will put in 
place measures to limit this area to family use only. And this small 
parcel would then be removed from the potential wilderness, allow- 
ing for the buildings to be preserved. If the swap does not occur 
after the life estate ends, the buildings cannot be used by anyone, 
and would inevitably also be demolished by neglect. 

When Cumberland was all privately owned, the owners hired lob- 
byists to defeat a proposed causeway, and led the effort to have it 
first declared a national seashore and then a wilderness to protect 
it from development. Many private owners donated or sold land to 
the government at bargain prices. Those owners and former owners 
who retain life estates on the island are not interlopers in the wil- 
derness; they are its creators, yet they are very frustrated. Private 
owners have preserved and continue to preserve the historic struc- 
tures of Cumberland Island, sadly, substantially better than the 
National Park Service. 

The Georgia Trust believes that the legislation can be improved 
by also removing from the wilderness designation, three other 
small areas on the north end of the island for the purposes of main- 
tenance and limited visitation. These are the Cumberland Wharf, 
the island’s cemeteries, and the village at Half Moon Bluff, dating 
from its settlement in 1870 by freed slaves. 

The Committee report should make clear that all these changes 
to the wilderness designation are not to set a national precedent 
concerning the designation of wilderness, but to recognize an unre- 
solved conflict that has existed on Cumberland since the wilderness 
designation was first considered. 

The vision for Cumberland that emerges from this Act is one in 
which the historic resources along the western and northern edges 
of the island become more accessible from the historic road for 
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maintenance and limited visitation. The 90 percent of the visitors 
who never leave the southern end gain access to an additional wil- 
derness area. Limited and restricted use and visitation of historic 
sites allows accessibility to the elderly, young, and handicapped, 
and others to experience the edge of the wilderness, while allowing 
the current wilderness areas and additional new areas in the cen- 
tral and eastern side of the island to further advance to a wild 
state. 

The Park Service would have a clear path for a management 
plan for both the cultural and historic resources and for the wilder- 
ness. And, of course, the Wilderness Plan has not been developed, 
despite the fact the Park Service has owned it for 15 years because 
of the timeframe. 

Finally, Congressman Kingston’s legislation serves as a wake-up 
call for the entire country. The problems on Cumberland Island re- 
flect more serious problems in our national parks nationwide. 
While during the past two decades the private sector has funded 
more than $17 billion in preservation projects, meeting the Sec- 
retary of Interior standards, the Secretary’s National Park Service 
has fallen behind on the maintenance of historic buildings and ob- 
jects under the Federal Government’s care by an amount conserv- 
atively estimated at $1.7 billion. 

Many of the United States’ most important historic resources are 
threatened and national historic sites and artifacts throughout the 
country are seriously deteriorating from neglect due to insufficient 
funds. This condition undermines our national self-esteem and the 
esteem for our country in the eyes of the world. As we approach 
the millennium, a renewed national commitment of the monetary 
resources to preserve our most valuable national and cultural his- 
toric resources is desperately needed to help the National Park 
Service. 

The Cumberland Island Preservation Act takes steps in the di- 
rection of preserving our national historic treasures and proposes 
a more balanced approach to protecting all of the Cumberland Is- 
land’s natural and historic resources. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paxton may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hill, [presiding] Thank you, Mr. Paxton. 

I would urge all the witnesses to try to stay within the 5-minute 
timeframe, and our next panelist is Mr. Barger. 

STATEMENT OF DON BARGER, SOUTHEAST REGIONAL DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Barger. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I’m 
Don Barger, southeast regional director of the National Parks and 
Conservation Association. Since 1919, NPCA has been committed 
to the protection of all of the resources of the National Park Sys- 
tem, both natural and cultural. We appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views. 

NPCA opposes H.R. 4144 because we believe that it would radi- 
cally alter the vision for Cumberland Island National Seashore and 
undermine the ongoing process of this developing crown jewel. We 
oppose this bill because it essentially dismantles the wilderness on 
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Cumberland Island to solve a problem that is not caused by wilder- 
ness. 

This bill is based on the notion that the presence of a wilderness 
area within the national seashore is responsible for the collapse of 
these historic structures. It is not. Wilderness is not the problem, 
and slicing it into fragments is not the solution. 

In 1982, Congress fully recognized the potential conflicts inher- 
ent with the creation of a wilderness area on the north end of Cum- 
berland Island. The record is replete with statements that dem- 
onstrate that the current situation on the island was anticipated, 
and that a system of — for lack of a better term — “evolving wilder- 
ness” was put into place to accommodate valid existing rights of 
residency and vehicular access while those uses diminish over time. 

There’s a lot of misinformation that has been put forward by pro- 
ponents of this bill that others have assumed to be fact. I appre- 
ciate the very thoughtful article that was written by Mr. Paxton, 
which appeared in yesterday’s Atlanta Constitution Journal, that 
Delegate Christian-Green referred to earlier, as it raises many of 
the central issues underlying this bill and provides the opportunity 
to clarify the record on some of these matters. I’d like to touch on 
just two of those. 

Central to the justification of this legislation is the belief that the 
buildings on Cumberland that have collapsed have done so because 
of the presence of wilderness. That is not the case. In fact, one of 
the principal examples used in the article to make that connection, 
the Dungeness-Pool House, is, in fact, many miles outside the wil- 
derness area. More than anything else, the collapse of this building 
demonstrates that other forces than wilderness designation are ob- 
viously at play. A harsh marine environment and a lack of ade- 
quate funding are the culprits. 

Of the total special project funding received by Cumberland Is- 
land National Seashore since 1991, 80 percent has been spent on 
cultural resource projects. I do not believe that that constitutes ne- 
glect. 

The second misconception that is brought out by the article is the 
belief that, and I would quote, “the maintenance problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the National Park Service can’t use its 
service vehicles on the Cumberland Island road to the historic 
sites.” end quote. This is simply not so. Congress specifically au- 
thorized the Park Service to use vehicles for necessary mainte- 
nance, and they do so regularly. In fact, Mr. Paxton and I are two 
of a group of people comprised of island residents and others who 
have worked together to come up with an agreement in principle 
for vehicular access to Plum Orchard mansion so that it could be 
occupied and cared for in a public/private partnership. We were 
trying to move that concept forward when this bill was introduced 
and everybody went to their corners. 

H.R. 4144 would permanently remove from wilderness the Can- 
dler compound within the wilderness area as part of the proposed 
land exchange. The National Park Service has been looking at the 
possibilities of this exchange for the last several months. However, 
far from assisting that process, this legislation would make such a 
land exchange untenable by linking it to the removal of the road 
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from wilderness designation and making the long-term impacts on 
the remaining wilderness unacceptable. 

NPCA supports the restoration of Plum Orchard, but the author- 
ity already exists to do that. We also support the lofty goal to in- 
ventory, identify, document, and preserve every archeological and 
historic site on the island. However, without the necessary funds 
to do the job, this provision, as written, constitutes an enormous 
unfunded mandate on the National Park Service and should prob- 
ably be examined for its fiscal impact. 

Finally, NPCA cannot support the inclusion of the south end of 
the island in the wilderness system. In order to provide the visitor 
with a wilderness experience, wilderness should be as large as pos- 
sible, contiguous, and unfragmented. While there are certainly nat- 
ural and cultural resources on the south end of the island worthy 
of preservation, this can be accomplished under existing authority. 

In addition, while the legislation is being justified based on the 
inherent conflicts that were supposedly created by designing or 
designating wilderness with nonconforming uses in it, the proposal 
for the south wilderness area creates exactly the same situation 
that the remainder of the bill is allegedly designed to correct. 
Given this provision, we would question the effectiveness of a wil- 
derness designation for the area. 

H.R. 4144 raises many important issues that do need to be dealt 
with at Cumberland Island, however, as currently written, this bill 
constitutes an attack on wilderness, and wilderness is not the prob- 
lem. 

I appreciate your precious time this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barger may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Barger. 

And our last panelist is Ms. Galetto, Galetto? 

STATEMENT OF JANE MORTON GALETTO, PRESIDENT, CITI- 
ZENS UNITED TO PROTECT THE MAURICE RIVER AND ITS 

TRIBUTARIES, INC. 

Ms. Galetto. My name is Galetto. 

Mr. Hill. Galetto; I apologize. 

Ms. Galetto. Oh, you’re fine. 

Mr. Hill. Ms. Galetto. 

Ms. Galetto. Well, I hate to have to say this, but good after- 
noon. 

[Laughter.] 

I would like to thank the chairman and the members of the Sub- 
committee for allowing me this opportunity to speak to you today 
about a great proposal, H.R. 2125, a bill to reauthorize the New 
Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail. And I hope to beat that orange light 
to give you more time to vote in the affirmative for H.R. 2125. 

I’m the president of a watershed association in South Jersey, and 
I belong to a bunch of other boards and councils and you can read 
that in my written testimony. 

I would like to say that our group has been helped very much 
by the technical assistance which has been given to us by the Na- 
tional Park Service. As a matter of fact, our organization has been 
responsible for the designation of the wild and scenic rivers in the 
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Maurice River Watershed, with the help of the U.S. Congress, of 
course. 

We have recently completed a film with the New Jersey Public 
Television, and that’s called New Jersey Network. And we did that 
film with the technical assistance of the Park Service. The film was 
a montage of the images that make our area, the Delaware Bay 
Shore, so special — the natural history, the maritime history, agri- 
culture, and architectural history. The staffs expertise kept this 
film grounded in fact and focused on the elements that they con- 
cluded to be of the greatest significance. This film received excel- 
lent support from media ranging from the Philadelphia Enquirer to 
the New York Times. The overwhelmingly positive response to 
“Down Jersey” demonstrates an interest by the general public in 
the cultural and natural arts and the coastal heritage of New Jer- 
sey. 

The National Park Service New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail of- 
fice served as a technical advisor on the film. It’s going to be used 
in the Trail welcome centers. 

The kind of expertise that the National Park Service offers lends 
substance, depth, and immediacy to projects such as this one. Our 
organization can claim that something is special, but the Park 
Service’s seal of approval shows the national significance of these 
types of projects. 

Other partnerships have also been productive with the Coastal 
Heritage Trail. Their offices lent their expertise to statewide eco- 
tourism workshops which we coordinated, and they have provided 
information on economic implications of visitors. 

Currently, we are joining with the State Historic Preservation of- 
fice in the Trail to document the maritime heritage of the Bay 
Shore region. Most importantly. Trail office staff make themselves 
available to a wide array of private/public entities increasing each 
one’s effectiveness individually while supporting the overall Herit- 
age Trail route goals. 

The New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail has played a major role 
in the interpretation and preservation of the wide range of signifi- 
cant cultural and natural resources in New Jersey while bringing 
national and regional attention to the State’s important coastal re- 
sources. The Trail office coordinates interpretive projects, designs, 
produces wayside exhibits, provides technical assistance and train- 
ing, and they’re responsible for designating trail sites. They have 
assisted the New Jersey State Park System, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Fish, Game, and Wildlife, as well as several county park 
systems and numerous non-profits like ourselves. 

This site in New Jersey gives their support to the New Jersey 
Coastal Heritage Trail, as does a group called the Stockton Alli- 
ance, which is a group of corporate and conservation and environ- 
mental CEO’s from all over the State. Some names that may be fa- 
miliar to you at the national level would be New Jersey Audubon, 
DuPont, Mobil Oil, Jersey Conservation Foundation, Mannington 
Mills, and many others that are listed in the written testimony. So 
it’s not just us butterfly netters that like the New Jersey Coastal 
Heritage Trail, it’s everybody in New Jersey. 

Since 1994, they’ve multiplied their dollars that have been given 
to them using grants and in-kind contributions to carry out their 
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mission. There is still a lot of work to be done and there are two 
more theme trails to complete. 

We hope your endorsement will propel this legislation forth to a 
speedy adoption. The reauthorization and funding of the New Jer- 
sey Coastal Heritage Trail established by H.R. 2125 are imperative 
if the National Parks Service is to maintain the momentum of the 
projects established to date. 

When it comes to telling the story, no one does it better than our 
National Park Service. The Coastal Heritage Trail route thoroughly 
and accurately interprets each destination, giving it meaning and 
establishing pride of place. By identifying the uniqueness of the 
New Jersey coastal line, they have truly helped to define our herit- 
age. The Parks Service’s Trail office has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to our organization and many others in heightening aware- 
ness about natural and cultural resources of New Jersey’s coast. 

While Citizens United can state that our resources are nationally 
significant, it takes an agency like the National Park Service to 
substantiate these claims and make them part of the Federal 
record. Through the Park Service’s validations citizens can more 
fully recognize and appreciate the role of their own special place in 
the overall fabric of America. 

[Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Galetto may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Ms. Galetto. Close. 

[Laughter.] 

Are there any questions from the members for these panelists? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Dr. Payton 
for his statement and remarks this morning. I am sure and certain 
that Mr. Riley and the members of the staff will work very closely 
with our Committee staff to make sure that we iron out some of 
the provisions of the proposed bill concerning the Tuskegee histor- 
ical landmark as you have eloquently stated earlier. 

Not wanting to take away from the subject, but to Dr. Payton, 
I also have another hero that probably many Americans may not 
realize that one of the greatest scientists ever to come out of 
Tuskegee University was none other than George Washington 
Carver — self-educated, never went to Harvard or any of the fancy 
universities, but from the peanut, as I recall, developed some very 
excellent by-products just from this plant or this peanut. George 
Washington Carver — and if you’ll correct me. Dr. Payton — ^how 
many by-products or materials was he able to have gotten from 
this? And which really, in many instances, saved a lot of the eco- 
nomic hardships of the south because of what George Washington 
Carver did. 

Dr. Payton. Thank you very much. Please feel free to mention 
any other examples out of 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] Tuskegee you would like to. But you are absolutely 
right. 

George Washington Carver discovered over 300 products out of 
the peanut alone. He was truly a great man; he was, himself, born 
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in slavery. He did, however, manage to find his way, through the 
assistance of sympathetic whites in the Midwest, to college. And he 
did graduate from Iowa State, and then went on to graduate school 
at Iowa State, became the first African-American faculty member 
at Iowa State University. And I’m pleased to say that that univer- 
sity — which is a great one, too — also, along with Tuskegee, we are 
now developing for next year for a special centennial, a special cele- 
bration of the life of George Washington Carver. 

So I very much appreciate that reference. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Dr. Payton, I sure hope that we might do 
something at the National Park Service of some kind of historic 
preservation of the life of this great American. 

Dr. Payton. I’d neglected to say that as a part of the — Tuskegee 
is not only a great education institution, but it also is a treasure 
house of national gems. And one of those is the George Washington 
Carver Museum which, by the way, is run by the National Park 
Service. 

This will not be the first initiative on the part of the university 
and the Park Service. Tuskegee happens to be the only university 
campus in the country that’s been designated by Congress as a Na- 
tional Historic Site with a unit of the Park Service actually admin- 
istering it. So, the George Washington Carver Museum, along with 
the home that was built for the first president, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, those were resources that the university gave to the govern- 
ment. The government renovates them; they maintain them. 

And one of the most interesting things is that last year, accord- 
ing to the Alabama Bureau of Tourism, the site that had the larg- 
est number of visitors in the State of Alabama was the Tuskegee 
Institute National Historic District and, particularly, the George 
Washington Carver Museum. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. Dr. Payton. And, please, I don’t 
want to make our other panelists feel that 

Dr. Payton. Oh, please, you’re doing fine. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. [continuing] their testimony was any less 
important, but I just wanted to note that and certainly not taking 
anything away from the proposed legislation. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I really want to thank the members of the 
panel for their testimony, and hopefully we might be able to help 
some of the problems that we’re faced with in the proposed bills. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

Ms. Christian-Green, do you have any questions for the panel- 
ists? 

Ms. Christian-Green. Just a comment, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for recognizing me. And I want to thank all the panelists for 
coming, and for Mr. Paxton and Mr. Barger, who spoke on behalf 
of H.R. 4144. 

As I said earlier, if we could resolve some of the issues that we’ve 
had before this Committee before. I’m sure that, at some point, 
we’ll be able to resolve some of the issues with your bill as well. 

I want to, also, take this opportunity to welcome Dr. Payton and 
Mr. Magee, and I think this bill is an important one that rep- 
resents a great history and a great legacy to this country. We’ve 
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just celebrated the integration of the Armed Forces in this country. 
And the Tuskegee Airmen, as you’ve said in your remarks, had a 
great deal to do with that. And, additionally, it’s a great way for 
us to continue to support one of our historically black colleges and 
universities which continue to educate and inspire our young peo- 
ple, many of whom come from my district, the United States Virgin 
Islands. 

Dr. Payton. Yes. 

Ms. Christian-Green. And I particularly want to point out, with 
great pride, that we have one of the Tuskegee Airmen was from the 
Virgin Islands, Henry Wilson, and our airport is named after him. 

Dr. Payton. Yes. 

Ms. Christian-Green. It has been recently renamed in his honor 
in St. Croix, which is the island on which I reside. So I want to 
thank you all for being here, and also thank the other panelists. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

If there are no other questions for this panel, then this panel will 
be excused. 

Dr. Payton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to ask three members of panel two to re- 
turn if they would. I apologize for not being here to ask questions 
of Mr. Budewitz and Mr. Robinson and Mr. Binkley. 

I want to thank the three of you for traveling all the way from 
Montana to get here. I thought it was a little unfair that you travel 
18 hours, 9 hours each way, and then not have an opportunity to 
answer some questions. 

I just want to put on the record two points, and I asked Mr. Mar- 
tinez about these, and I have since got the numbers. There are 76 
miles of shoreline. The cabin sites face 6.37 of those miles, and 
there are 9,100 acres under management by the BOR there, and 
150 of those acres comprise of the cabin sites. So, it’s an incidental 
amount of land. 

Mr. Budewitz, one of the points that was raised by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in their testimony had to do with their effort to up- 
date the management plan for Canyon Ferry. And in your testi- 
mony you made reference to kind of a litany of history with regard 
to management plan. My question — and you might want to just 
comment on where we are with that management plan now — ^but 
has Broadwater County been consulted with regard to this manage- 
ment plan? Are you engaged in any active discussion with them 
about this management plan at this point in time? 

Mr. Budewitz. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. And in your testimony and earlier discussions we’ve 
had, you’ve indicated an interest on the part of Broadwater County 
to enter into some sort of a cooperative agreement with regard to 
the management of the White Cliffs Area and the Silos Area. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Budewitz. Yes. The Broadwater County commissioners have 
historically been interested in doing that. They’ve made a number 
of inquires of the involved government agencies. At one time, fairly 
recently, within the last 2 years, the Broadwater County commis- 
sioners initiated an inquiry in cooperation with the Lewis and 
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Clark County commissioners to take over management of the entire 
lake. 

They’ll do almost anything within reason to accomplish what 
they’ve set out to accomplish, which is some economic development 
and some positive economic impact in Broadwater County, to the 
extent that they would be willing to take over at least portions of 
the management of the facility. 

Mr. Hill. So, in the testimony from BOR, they say they’re ac- 
tively looking for a non-Federal partner to manage resources at the 
lake. Broadwater County, evidently, doesn’t fit the category of non- 
Federal partner, at least in terms of their engagement of you at 
this point. 

Mr. Budewitz. Apparently not. Mr. Chairman, my under- 
standing of what has happened — and I’ve been involved in some of 
these discussion, not all of them — is that all of the inquires regard- 
ing management partnerships were initiated, at least within the 
last few years, by Broadwater County. A number of contacts have 
been made with both BOR and BLM, and while the local represent- 
atives of those agencies have indicated that they would be willing 
to discuss the matter further, the discussions always seem to end 
at some point because government agencies have no authority to 
make any commitments. And it gets to a certain level and simply 
stops. 

Mr. Hill. And Broadwater County is prepared and interested in 
actually putting some resources to this effort? I mean it’s offered 
to make equipment available and those sorts of things to deal with 
some of the goals and objectives that you have? 

Mr. Budewitz. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Hill. The BOR justifiably criticized certain elements of my 
bill because I didn’t designate how property would be sold, or rath- 
er what the proceeds might go for and that sort of thing. 

I have since made recommendations that 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale will go to pay down the Pick-Sloan debt; 45 per- 
cent of the proceeds held in a trust fund for acquisition of lands 
in Montana, and also 45 percent to be retained for the purposes of 
investing in the fishery and the shoreline, investment in conserva- 
tion upstream from the reservoir, as well as to provide access, with 
one-third of that 45 percent or 15 percent being designated to deal 
with the objectives of Broadwater County here with respect to ac- 
cess. 

Would that distribution of funds be consistent with what the 
goals and objectives of Broadwater County are? 

Mr. Budewitz. I’ve only had a brief opportunity to review that 
proposal in your draft, but it appears to come very close to what 
the Broadwater County commissioners have been talking about in 
the past. And I suspect that this sort of a proposal would probably 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. Hill. With respect to this management plan, am I correct 
that BOR has been fiddling with this since 1993 when they re- 
gained responsibility to manage the reservoir? 

Mr. Budewitz. At least that far back. I don’t know the history 
prior to 1993; that’s when I first became involved in it. But I recall 
in early 1993, attending a number of hearings on a study that had 
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been commissioned by BOR, BLM, and the State of Montana De- 
partment of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks at some time prior to that. 

The study was completed in early 1993. It was a draft manage- 
ment and environmental assessment. There were about $10 million 
worth of improvements that were proposed in that plan over a 10- 
year period of time. The plan itself wasn’t necessarily the — it 
wasn’t exactly what the Broadwater County representatives were 
looking at, but it was close, and certainly it was enough to begin 
to form a good discussion starting point. 

Nothing ever happened, and that plan — which was about an inch 
and a half thick, as I recall, and I have a copy of it — is undoubtedly 
gathering dust somewhere. And that’s what we fear when we hear 
about additional studies. These agencies are famous for studying 
things, but they’re not very famous for getting things done. And 
that’s the difficulty that we see when we look at this sort of pro- 
posal. I’m sure that Commissioner Martinez is sincere in saying 
that they would make sure that the study is completed by 1999, 
but we’ve heard that before. And even the completion of the study, 
itself, does not guarantee any results. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Budewitz. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just a 
couple of questions. 

Does the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association represent all the 
existing lessees at the reservoir area? 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Well, whoever can respond. 

Mr. Robinson. As a representative of the Canyon Ferry Recre- 
ation Association 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Robinson, for the record? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. OK. 

Mr. Robinson. We represent probably 96 percent; they are a 
handful of people who do not, or are unable to pay their dues. But 
of the 265 lessees, approximately 260 to 261 are active, so that’s, 
you know, nearly 99 percent. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. You indicated earlier, also, Mr. Robinson, 
about the 265 lessees come from all different walks of life? 

Mr. Robinson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The make-up of the 265 lessees — can you 
elaborate a little more on that? 

Mr. Robinson. I sure can. In terms of where they come from 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I mean they’re not all wealthy landowners? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Robinson. Absolutely not, in fact, if it wasn’t for my broth- 
ers and I, my mother couldn’t afford to keep the lease. 

If you look around the lake, these are people who are Helena, 
Montana residents, Butte, Anaconda, Bozeman, Deer Lodge, some 
from Havre, some from Billings. These are literally a cross-section 
of the people of Montana that they’re not wealthy. They’re not 
bankers; they’re not all doctors, and I have personal perspective for 
that in that my wife’s family has some property on Flat Head Lake, 
up in the northwest corner of the State, and we’ve seen an influx 
of people from California, Arizona, Canada, have come in. Price is 
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absolutely no object up there, and the types of houses that are built 
up there are astronomical, where down at Canyon Ferry, we’re 
talking about weekend retreats, weekend cabins that are family 
holdings that are not fancy at all. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Among the 265 lessees, what is the price 
value of these cabins or these homes that are built? 

Mr. Robinson. I would say that probably on the low end, there’s 
a few cabins out there that might be valued at $15,000, $20,000. 
I think at the upper end, there are a few people that might have 
a house that — and I think there’s very darn few of them — that 
might be in the $80,000’s to $90,000’s. Maybe something might get 
up around $100,000, but I bet you there’s less than a half a dozen 
of those. Most of them are probably $35,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. One of the concerns that was mentioned in 
Mr. Martinez’ statement with the Bureau of — BOR, was the restric- 
tive nature of the ability — let’s say, for example, if I was from Cali- 
fornia and I want to buy into one of the leases. My understanding 
is that you have to have the agreement of the association before 
that individual or party can purchase that lease? 

Mr. Robinson. In terms of the bill, and also in terms of the Sen- 
ate bill, what we tried to do originally was to ensure that the cur- 
rent cabin owners have the opportunity to purchase these cabins 
at fair market value, to make sure that the U.S. Government got 
their market value, and there was no sweetheart deal here. 

This was proposed in the Senate that there had to be a bid proc- 
ess, and in that process, as it got manipulated in the various bills, 
it was a bid process for the entire parcel. And we were proposing 
that, if that’s the case. Canyon Ferry Recreation Association would 
bid on the entire parcel; individuals would then, subsequently, pur- 
chase from the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. If the association were to bid, do you mean, 
then, the lease is going to be owned by the association? 

Mr. Robinson. The lease would be — the provision of the bill indi- 
cates that if the individual, the lessee, does not want to purchase, 
the Recreation Association, or the trust — the property would go to 
the trust, and that the individual would continue leasing from the 
trust for the duration of the current lease. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So, it’s strictly an economic — I mean who- 
ever can afford it can go there and make an offer, but then the as- 
sociation also matches the offer for whatever reasons. It just 
strikes me that it’s somewhat very restrictive. 

Mr. Robinson. Well, we originally proposed the bill with the idea 
that the people who are currently on the land wouldn’t be forced 
off the land. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Sure. 

Mr. Robinson. And that they had the right of first refusal so 
that they could — if they could afford it — stay on the land. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I see. And how many people, approximately, 
are involved in this whole lease arrangement? The 265 homes tells 
me families, but how many people are involved in this? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, I suspect that if you 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Men, women, and children. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Robinson. Men, women, and children — I’ll bet you could fair- 
ly multiply the 265 by maybe an average of 20 to 25 per cabin site; 
265 times 25, that’s how many people have direct interest in these 
cabins. 

But then you can start talking about cousins 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] uncles, aunts, and that number starts expanding 
geometrically. 

But in the Helena community, the Canyon Ferry cabins are, in 
fact, a resource in and of themselves. I worked for State govern- 
ment all over the place; we had office parties there. My brother 
worked at Carroll College; Carroll College would have their annual 
picnic out there. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Well, let me — I know you mentioned that 
earlier, Mr. Robinson, but I was curious, also — the Canyon Ferry — 
I call it “reservoir,” you call it “recreation area.” 

Mr. Robinson. It’s a reservoir. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The reservoir is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Robinson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And it’s on a lease basis by these 265 fami- 
lies? 

Mr. Robinson. We’re currently leasing those 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Lessees; OK. Is it possible that these num- 
ber of lessees could expand beyond the 265? 

Mr. Robinson. Not with this bill. But if the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or Congress directed that it could 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can the BOR allow more — other families to 
buy leases and be part of the area? 

Mr. Robinson. Open up more lease land? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes. 

Mr. Robinson. I think so. If I’d refer you to the map. Congress- 
man, if you look at that dark shaded area, then, on the north 
end 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes. 

Mr. Robinson. That is the only land that we’re talking about. 
The Bureau of Reclamation owns the entire shoreline. The rest of 
the 76 miles around that lake, and all of the rest of that lake, is 
just like the part that has the cabins on it. So if the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation decided they wanted to do that, they certainly could. 

Can I have Mark — can you show you the other map? I think this 
is a 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So, you’re only talking about maybe, what, 
one-fifth of the entire lake, reservoir? 

Mr. Robinson. We’re talking about 154 acres versus 9,000 acres 
of 

Mr. Faleomavaega. This is a very large reservoir. What’s the 
total acreage of the reservoir, if I may ask? 

Mr. Robinson. Oh, boy. I can’t tell you the total acreage. It’s 26 
miles long. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Oh, OK. 

Mr. Robinson. Then at the wide spot down on the other end, it’s 
about five miles across. At this end, it’s about a mile across. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What’s the deepest portion of the 
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Mr. Robinson. Right down by the dam, approximately 230 feet. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Deep? 

Mr. Robinson. Deep. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. My, gosh. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. If you’d look at this map, the purple — one of 
the points I wanted to make — there was earlier testimony that 
these are scattered parcels. That earlier picture showed that they 
were pretty much bunched up in one area. OK. The first three 
miles from the dam is public — I mean there aren’t cabin sites 
there; those are loaded with public recreation opportunities there. 
And then the cabin sites pick up, and this larger maps shows the 
cabin sites. And if you notice, the purple is the cabin site area, and 
the green is the shoreline, and the rest of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion land in that area. You notice, none of these cabin sites are 
lakeshore cabin sites. They’re all lake access sites. And as part of 
the lease, it’s guaranteed that the public has access to the lake- 
shore. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. How long has the BOR been making this 
study that’s supposed to be completed by next year? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Robinson. I think it’s been — in fact, in exhibit E of our pack- 
et, I’ve got a copy of the 1993 management plan. And they were 
working on it back in the 1980’s sometimes. Here you’ve got 1993, 
and it’s not done yet. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So, this is almost a what? A 10-year study 
of 

Mr. Robinson. At least. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Or was it the State was managing it before 
that? 

Mr. Robinson. The State managed the property, I think, from 
about the mid-1960’s through 1993 when 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Oh, 1993? 

Mr. Robinson, [continuing] when they couldn’t 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So, just now the Federal Government has 
gotten into the management aspects? 

Mr. Robinson. Again. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Since 1993? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. They have 

Mr. Faleomavaega. But before that the State has been man- 
aging it for some 20 years before that? 

Mr. Robinson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Oh, OK. 

Mr. Robinson. And one of the reasons why we’re here today is 
problems have magnified since the re-takeover and Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report and some of the positions that Bureau of Reclamation 
has taken. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you bring out that other map again? 
Again, real quickly, Mr. Chairman? 

You have stated that, Mr. Robinson, that you’re talking only 
about that portion which is darkened? Yes, that’s what we’re dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. Robinson. That’s all the 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The 265 lessees are in that darkened por- 
tion? 
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Mr. Robinson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. OK. And there’s been no plans whatsoever 
to say that, say, other lessees or leases could also be worked up 
along the banks of the reservoir? 

Mr. Robinson. No; we haven’t proposed that, and that’s really a 
prerogative of the Bureau of the Reclamation and Parks. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Will there be any objection on the part of 
your association if — and I’m only speculating — if the BOR decided 
that maybe they want to add more leases along the reservoir? 

Mr. Robinson. I don’t think Canyon Ferry Recreation Associa- 
tion would have any problem with that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I’m just being hypothetical. I don’t know 
what they’ll do. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Good set of questions. 

Let me just respond. I think there would be great controversy 
among some recreation users and some conservation groups if BOR 
decided to expand the number of leaseholders 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] on the land. And I want to make clear, it’s not our 
intention to do that. 

I would also draw the gentleman’s attention — you know, this 
map doesn’t actually show how the lake is distributed. The dark 
area is the north end of the lake, and the large area at the bottom 
is the south end of the lake. But 80 percent of that lake is in 
Broadwater County. And Townsend rests — which would be to the 
right over here off the map — Townsend, which is the county seat 
of Broadwater County rests there, and the residents of that com- 
munity have to drive 30 miles or more to moor a boat. And yet they 
can see the lake from the community. And that’s part of what this 
is about. 

That south end of the lake — or on the right down there — is very, 
very exposed to wind. And you can get three, four-foot waves down 
there, and they come up instantly 

Mr. Faleomavaega. You could even surf on three-foot 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hill. There’s a lot of wind surfing there. I can tell you, it’s 
a very popular area for that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Where is that — and I’m sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man. I didn’t mean to — ^but where is the Sloans Dam, the Sloans- 
Pick Dam? Is it anywhere near? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, right down — right in that section there at the left 
end. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And what have we done with the poor In- 
dian tribes that were promised, also, a lot of things after the con- 
struction of that Sloan Dam? What are we, in the situation with 
Native American tribes, along that reservoir? Is there any problem? 
Is their reservation quite a distance from the reservoir? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. There are no reservation boundaries close to this 
dam at all. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. But the only thing remaining is the fact 
that what was promised to the Native tribes in that Sloan Dam has 
never been — they’ve been restitutioned, if that’s a proper way 
to 
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Mr. Hill. If the gentleman would yield — I have two other bills 
to deal with, reservoirs on the Missouri River that will deal with 
water rights, compacts, and distribution of water. And I certainly 
welcome the support of the gentleman on that legislation. 

There is no problem here with regard to water rights or conflict 
with regard to water rights with respect to any of our Montana Na- 
tive American groups. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I appreciate the gentleman’s statement. I 
was just concerned. I was up there some time some couple of years 
ago, and the only thing that was very sharp in my mind was the 
fact that the Federal Government, it was not the State, the Federal 
Government built this Sloan Dam with the promise that these In- 
dian tribes would give up some of the most precious agricultural 
lands for the sake of the Federal Government building the dam. We 
built the dam, and the poor Indians really got stuck with nothing. 

Mr. Hill. Well, substantially that’s what happened to 
Broadwater County in this instance. They gave up 36 extraor- 
dinarily valuable ranches and farms. The area that’s below this 
reservoir was some of the most productive farmland in that county. 
And those families, of course, were displaced, but also that tax base 
was displaced, and income was displaced. And over all these years, 
there’s never been an opportunity for the people on that end of the 
lake to get any economic benefit from this. As a matter of fact, the 
water goes to the city of Helena. In Lewis and Clark County, it is 
part of the source of the water supply. And there has been some 
benefit on the Lewis and Clark side. And interestingly, when these 
lots are sold, Lewis and Clark will put these lots back onto the tax 
base of Lewis and Clark County — which is incidentally my home 
county. But Broadwater County, again, will not be beneficiary. 

That’s why I am with the bill that I’ve proposed; I’ve suggested 
that about 15 percent of the proceeds here be set aside for fulfilling 
the promise that was made to Broadwater county that will give 
them some access down there — usable access. And Broadwater 
County is prepared to enter into a cooperative agreement with the 
government to manage it. It just seems like that’s a win-win propo- 
sition for all. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, I would 
be the last person to second-guess the integrity and the character 
of my good friend from Montana, since he certainly is a lot more 
of the expert than I or any of the other members of the Committee 
would have, especially specifically on the proposed bill that the 
gentleman now has before the Subcommittee. But I sincerely hope 
that his staff and our Committee staff will be able to go through 
some of the problems that we’re faced with. And like I say, there’s 
a problem and we’ve got to find the solution, and that’s always the 
way I feel. And I sincerely hope that we should be able to work this 
thing out. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. I thank the gentleman, and I 
want to thank our good friends who have traveled all the way from 
Montana to come and testify this afternoon. 

Mr. Hill. And I, too, want to thank the panelists whose excellent 
testimony will be very valuable to the Committee. And thank you 
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for making this trip. And I apologize, again, for the inconvenience 
of having to sit twice 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] before the Committee. I thank my Ranking Member, 
and the panel is excused. 

[Whereupon, at 12:33 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Eluid L. Martinez, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to provide the Administration’s views on H.R. 3963, legislation to establish terms 
and conditions under which the Secretary of the Interior shall convey leaseholds in 
certain properties around the Canyon Ferry Reservoir in Montana. The Bureau of 
Reclamation supports efforts to improve public access to rivers and lakes throughout 
the west. However, H.R. 3963 would grant exclusive private use of lake front prop- 
erty at Canyon Ferry Reservoir to a few beneficiaries, would foreclose future use of 
the land for project or other purposes, and could lead to a loss in future Federal 
receipts. The bill also would make management of the land at Canyon Ferry more 
difficult, without reducing the need for future Federal expenditures. In addition, 
H.R. 3963 is unclear on several critical questions of intent and procedure. Moreover, 
we do not believe there is a need for this legislation given that Reclamation and 
the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association (CFRA) recently agreed on a key issue con- 
cerning rental fees. For these reasons, the Administration strongly opposes H.R. 
3963. 

H.R. 3963 would direct the Secretary of the Interior to sell at fair market value 
all right, title and interest of the United States to leaseholds for the 265 cabin sites 
at Canyon Ferry Reservoir in Montana, along with easements for vehicular access 
to the leaseholds, docks, and boathouses. The leaseholds and easements would be 
sold by auction, with the minimum bid established by the Secretary and based on 
a fair market appraisal, excluding the value of improvements made to a site. As 
drafted, it is unclear whether H.R. 3963 contemplates individual auctions for each 
leasehold or intends that all 265 be sold to a single purchaser. 

Under H.R. 3963, the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association, a Montana corpora- 
tion, would have the right to match any bid received and purchase the leaseholds. 
Any purchaser would be required to offer to sell to existing leaseholders the lease- 
hold for fair market value. It is important for the Committee to understand that 
CFRA is a relatively small group of beneficiaries of this project that does not rep- 
resent all taxpayers, all beneficiaries of the project, or even all existing lessees at 
Canyon Ferry Reservoir. 

Mr. Chairman, the Canyon Ferry Unit was authorized and constructed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as a part of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin Program as a mul- 
tiple purpose project for irrigation, recreation, and hydroelectric power and it is Rec- 
lamation’s role to balance these competing demands for the resources. Canyon Ferry 
Reservoir was formed when the Canyon Ferry Dam was completed in 1954. Rec- 
lamation and the State of Montana were land managing partners for 37 years until 
1994, when the State terminated its role. Most of the cabin site permits were origi- 
nally issued in the late 1950’s, and lessees were given the option to renew the leases 
every 10 years. 

Reclamation and the Bureau of Land Management now share the land manage- 
ment responsibility, except for the task of administering the cabin site leasing pro- 
gram which is exclusively Reclamation’s responsibility. The 265 cabin sites occupy 
scenic lakeshore areas around the northern end of the reservoir. The lot sizes vary 
from .2 acre to 1.4 acres, with the average size about V 2 acre. These sites are uncon- 
solidated scattered tracts within the reservoir lands. There is no large block of con- 
solidated sites. 

In the last few years, there has been controversy surrounding the rental fees at 
Canyon Ferry. The controversy centers on attempts to determine and charge fair 
market value for rental fees. Under 43 CFR Part 429.6(f), Reclamation is required 
to collect fair market value for the right to use Reclamation project lands. In 1986, 
the State raised the rental fees to approximately 1/3 of the then fair market value. 
The fees remained unchanged until 1996 when Reclamation raised the fees based 
on an increase in the Consumer Price Index. Reclamation also initiated an inde- 
pendent appraisal in 1996 to determine a new fair market value. Presently the 
cabin lessees are paying an average of about $1,000 per site per year, significantly 
less than the fair market value of $2,701 determined in the 1995 appraisal. 

Reclamation committed to phase in a rate increase over a five year period begin- 
ning in 1997. However, the CFRA challenged the 1995 appraisal through the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Office of Hearing and Appeals. CFRA had conducted a 
second appraisal which showed the value of the leases to be about 60 percent of that 
indicated in Reclamation’s appraisal. That appraisal amount is still about 1.5 times 
the amount which had been collected prior to 1997. While Reclamation believes that 
the 1996 appraisal was properly conducted and accurately reflected the current mar- 
ket price, Reclamation, for the sake of goodwill and improving relations, recently 
agreed to a settlement with CFRA whereby Reclamation and CFRA would collabo- 
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rate and conduct a third appraisal. It was agreed that the findings in the third ap- 
praisal will be the new basis for the fee increase. With this settlement, Reclamation 
and the cabin site lessees are working together to set fair and acceptable rental fees. 
As such, no current controversy exists that requires legislation. 

Not only is the legislation unnecessary, it is not clearly drafted. As mentioned 
above, the bill is ambiguous as to whether the sites will be sold individually or in 
one bundle. In addition, H.R. 3963 is very unclear as to exactly what the Secretary 
is directed to sell and what, if anything, might remain in the hands of Reclamation. 
H.R. 3963 provides for the sale of the “leasehold” for these sites. While the bill fails 
to provide a definition of leasehold, it appears to be something less than fee simple 
title. 

Canyon Ferry Reservoir, one of the most scenic and popular flat water recreation 
areas in Montana, is located within two hours of the four largest cities in Montana. 
The area is already overcrowded during peak visitation periods at several camp- 
grounds and day-use areas. This legislation could exacerbate this situation by reduc- 
ing the public access to additional areas of this reservoir in the future. 

We are concerned that if the intent of H.R. 3963 is to sell the leaseholds only. 
Reclamation’s role would shift from that of a public agency managing public land, 
to that of a public agency managing private leaseholdings. If it is the intent of H.R. 
3963 to sell the cabin sites on a fee simple basis, then Reclamation’s role changes 
to that of a public agency managing private inholdings in public lands. 

Further, actual or effective private fee simple ownership of these lands would 
complicate administration and management of the Canyon Ferry Project. The legis- 
lation would likely exacerbate existing difficulties around such issues as lake fluc- 
tuations, land use, and water quality concerns related to septic systems. In the past, 
lessees of cabin sites have complained about degradation of scenic qualities when 
the lake level declined due to operational constraints. Given that Canyon Ferry is 
a multipurpose project, we are concerned that this legislation could lead to an in- 
crease in disputes and hamper Reclamation’s ability to balance operations at Can- 
yon Ferry reservoir for all the authorized project purposes, especially in dry years. 

The bidding process proposed in H.R. 3963 is inequitable and is unlikely to result 
in a bid that is higher than the minimum required. Section 4(c)(3) would give to 
the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association a preference over anyone else. If someone 
other than the CFRA is the highest bidder, CFRA would have the right to match 
the highest bidder and purchase the leasehold, thereby providing little incentive for 
anyone but CFRA to submit a bid. 

In addition. Section 4(d)(1)(A) would reduce any incentive to bid up the price 
above the minimum appraised price by requiring the successful bidder if it is other 
than CFRA to offer each of the existing lessees an option to purchase their lease- 
holds at the fair market value, which is the minimum bid required under this Sec- 
tion. Any bidder offering more than the minimum would lose money if the indi- 
vidual lessees take the option to purchase the leasehold. 

Furthermore, Section 4(c)(2) provides that a minimum bid will be set “in consulta- 
tion with interested bidders.” It is unclear why interested parties should be invited 
into the process of making an objective determination of fair market value by a 
third party appraiser. This appears designed to skew the process. 

Reclamation plans to seek a non-Federal managing partner to manage the recre- 
ation opportunities and lands at Canyon Ferry. Reclamation law provides for such 
managing partners to be able to utilize user fees and other receipts from the use 
of the public lands that they manage to operate and maintain existing facilities, and 
to enhance public recreation or fish and wildlife benefits. Without the revenues gen- 
erated by the cabin site leases, the ability to attract a managing partner would be 
significantly diminished. This will result in the need for continued Federal appro- 
priations for recreational management. 

In addition to those issues raised above, Reclamation has a number of technical 
concerns I would like to briefly highlight: 

(1) The legislation fails to address who will pay for maintenance activities that 
Reclamation is currently paying for such as road maintenance and law enforcement 
once the leaseholds are granted or the fee simple titles to the lands are sold. The 
County should bear some responsibility for these costs, especially if the County is 
able to secure tax revenues as the result of the lands becoming subject to local 
taxes. It is unclear how local tax revenues would be generated from the leaseholds 
if the United States will continue to own the lands at Canyon Ferry. 

(2) Under the existing arrangement at Canyon Ferry, licenses for boat docks are 
currently issued to cabin site lessees, but not to private landholders on other areas 
of the lake. If the cabin sites were sold, the question of whether to issue licenses 
would have to be addressed. H.R.3963 is silent on the issue of boat dock licenses. 
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(3) Section 1(1) presents as a finding that it is in the interest of the Secretary 
to reduce the Pick Sloan project debt for the Canyon Ferry Unit. Yet, the bill does 
not provide for any debt reduction. 

(4) Section 1(3) says the sale of leaseholds will reduce Federal payments in lieu 
of taxes. If fee simple title is not granted to the purchasers, payments in lieu of 
taxes (PILT) may continue to be required. If it is fee simple title that is to be auc- 
tioned, then the legislation should explicitly state that PILT payments will be dis- 
continued. If it is only the leases that are to be sold, then absent legislative lan- 
guage, PILT payments would likely continue to be paid by the United States. In ei- 
ther case, it is not clear why PILT should continue. 

(5) Section 1(2) presents a finding that the legislation would “provide a permanent 
source of funding for projects that develop and maintain public recreation and that 
conserve and enhance fish and wildlife opportunities in the State of Montana.” As 
drafted, H.R. 3963 includes no such provisions. 

(6) Section 3(2) would extend the benefits of the legislation to parties who do not 
hold a current lease and may not have legal claim to the use of the cabins. 

(7) Section 3(4) exclude the CFRA from the provisions applying to the “Pur- 
chaser.” However H.R. 2963 otherwise considers the CFRA as the entity that is 
most likely to purchase the leaseholds. This creates significant ambiguities and 
needs clarification. 

(8) The issue of liability is not addressed. If H.R. 3963 proposes that it is fee sim- 
ple title that is to be auctioned, then all liability for this land should be conveyed 
to the purchasers. If only the lease is to be auctioned, as we believe the bill to cur- 
rently read, then unless otherwise stated, the liability remains with the United 
States — thereby eroding whatever benefit is to be gained for the United States in 
this legislation. 

(9) Section 4(c)(2) requires an appraisal in order to establish the minimum bid. 
However, it does not state whether it would appraise the properties as a block or 
separately; nor whether it would include contiguous parcels. 

(10) Section 4(b)(1)(B) calls for small parcels contiguous to the leaseholds to be 
conveyed in order to eliminate inholdings and facilitate administration of sur- 
rounding land remaining in Federal ownership. The bill assumes that the Secretary 
and the purchasers will be able to agree on each of these parcels. A public process 
should be undertaken to determine the size and shape of these parcels. Also, the 
fair market value of these areas should be determined. 

(11) Section 4(d)(l)(B)(ii) says that the purchaser shall compensate the lessee for 
the “full” market value of the improvements. It is not apparent whether the term 
“fair” should be substituted for “full” as occurs throughout the bill. 

(12) H.R. 3963 should be clarified to ensure that it does not intend to convey the 
subsurface (mineral) rights. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, while we appreciate the interest of this Subcommittee and 
the Montana delegation, we strongly oppose H.R. 3963 and do not believe this legis- 
lation is necessary. 


Statement of Tom Fry, Deputy Director, Bureau of Land Management 
CONCERNING H.R. 3950 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify on H.R. 3950, the Otay Mountain Wilderness Act of 1998. First of all, I 
want to commend the bill’s sponsor. Congressman Brian Bilbray (R-CA) for intro- 
ducing this legislation and for recognizing the uniqueness of the area and its many 
outstanding natural resources. I also want to acknowledge his efforts and the efforts 
of the many organizations in San Diego who are jointly working to try to resolve 
the future land management of the Otay Mountains. 

The bill would designate 18,500 acres of the Otay Mountain area in eastern San 
Diego County, adjacent to the U.S. -Mexico International Border, as Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) wilderness. The Otay Mountains are located in an extremely 
unique and diverse area of the country. The area is important to the San Diego 
area’s ongoing habitat conservation initiatives which the Department strongly sup- 
ports. BLM’s current management role in this area, however, is a delicate balancing 
act and routinely faces unusual challenges. We are fully committed to appropriate, 
long-term protection for the magnificent lands currently in Wilderness Study Area 
(WSA) status in the Otay Mountains. We also, however, are confronted with the re- 
ality presented by the challenges of drug interdiction, border patrol enforcement, 
undocumented immigrants and wildland fire protection issues prevalent in the area. 

BLM currently manages the Otay WSAs to preserve and maintain their wilder- 
ness character. We support their continued protection and would support wilderness 
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designation if the exemption for certain management activities within the wilder- 
ness in Section 6(b) is eliminated. As written, the current language in Section 6(b) 
of H.R. 3950 would allow all law enforcement and fire management actions to occur 
without regard to the wilderness designation or the 1964 Wilderness Act. Other 
non-conforming activities would also be permitted. We would strongly oppose any 
language which would in any way undermine the integrity of the 1964 Wilderness 
Act. Accordingly, we recommend revising Section 6(b) to recognize the ongoing drug 
interdiction, border operations and the need to allow these activities to continue as 
long as they are in accordance with the provisions of the 1964 Wilderness Act and 
subject to appropriate conditions as determined by the Secretary of the Interior. We 
believe this will allow the Drug Enforcement Agency and other law enforcement 
agencies working along the Southwest border to continue their efforts in the area. 
The area designated as wilderness by this bill does not include any of the roads or 
motorized access routes currently used by the Department of Justice (DOJ) in its 
current border operations. In addition, section 4(c) of the Wilderness Act allows us 
to manage wilderness areas so as to protect the health and safety of visitors. Cer- 
tainly we view drug interdiction and law enforcement operations as falling under 
that authority. We are currently managing this area as a WSA, with management 
restrictions very similar to those required of a wilderness area. We have worked 
closely with DOJ to enable it to carry out its important mission while still protecting 
the natural resources of the area. We fully expect this inter-agency cooperation to 
continue after wilderness designation. We would be pleased to work with the Com- 
mittee to develop appropriate language in this regard. 

In order to better understand the vast array of public land management issues 
in this beautiful, yet arid area, a discussion of certain aspects of its history and re- 
sources is useful. The Otay Mountains has long been recognized by the public as 
a unique ecosystem. As early as 1962, the Secretary of the Interior created the Otay 
Mountain National Cooperative Land and Wildlife Management Area. Management 
direction for the area has focused on conservation of the area’s flora, fauna, ecologic, 
geologic, cultural and scenic values as well as the protection of wilderness values. 
In the 1980’s, BLM established the Western and Southern Otay Mountain WSAs 
and, with strong public support (including a 1982 resolution from the San Diego 
Board of Supervisors), ultimately recommended a large portion of the WSAs as wil- 
derness. 

In addition to its natural attributes, the area has opportunities for solitude, open 
space and primitive recreation, and possesses nationally signifcant biological values. 
These include stands of rare Tecate Cypress and 15-20 other sensitive vegetative 
species. The proposed wilderness contains an Area of Critical Environmental Con- 
cern which was established by BLM with strong public support for the protection 
of the only known population of the Mexican flannel bush, for pristine stands of ri- 
parian woodlands, and for the only known stand of Tecate Cypress in the U.S. In 
addition, the City of San Diego has identified the region as a “core reserve” in open- 
space planning and the California Department of Fish and Game, and local univer- 
sities have had a long interest in studying and monitoring the Otay Mountains’ flora 
and fauna. Wilderness designation would secure a unique ecosystem in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

In the last few years, however, the area has experienced extensive resource dam- 
age as a result of undocumented immigrants attempting to cross through the region. 
In addition, an October 1996 wildfire inflicted considerable short-term damage. 
However, with close coordination and onsite work among the BLM, California De- 
partment of Forestry and Fire Protection, the Border Patrol, the City, County, and 
other interests, a dramatic reduction in illegal traffic has occurred and the area ap- 
pears to be rehabilitating itself 

Although I have noted the potential benefits of wilderness designation, I now 
want to discuss an alternative approach for the long-term future of the Otay Moun- 
tains. We suggest the Committee explore designating the area and certain other 
public lands located to the East and North as a National Conservation Area (NCA). 
This approach would need further review and development between the BLM and 
the public to identify those lands suitable for inclusion within the NCA. However, 
it may be the best long-term solution to address both the unique management chal- 
lenges within the broader regional area and the need to protect its valuable re- 
sources. Such an NCA designation could provide management flexibility for a much 
broader expanse of public land than the narrowly focused wilderness designations 
addressed in H.R. 3950. Also, an NCA designation for a larger region could include 
specific management prescriptions including mineral and land withdrawals, which 
would be designed to protect significant resources, and specific management direc- 
tives for drug interdiction, border operations, and fire management. Wilderness des- 
ignations within the NCA boundary could still occur in conjunction with the NCA 
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designation. As such, the NCA designation could prove a more viable long-term ap- 
proach to management of the Otay Mountains as it would address a broader region 
than the current bill while also providing a more comprehensive array of tools for 
dealing with the area’s unique resources and management challenges. 

This concludes my statement and I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Statement of Tom Fry, Deputy Director, Bureau of Land Management 
CONCERNING H.R. 4287 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify on H.R. 4287, the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument Bound- 
ary Adjustments Act. Representative Cannon’s bill would make relatively minor 
boundary adjustments in the vicinity of four Utah communities which are adjacent 
to the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument. The bill also would convey 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands outside the Monument to the State of 
Utah for the purposes of enlarging the Kodachrome Basin State Park and designate 
a utility corridor along U.S. Route 89 in Kane County, inside the Monument. 

Attached to our testimony is a set of maps illustrating what we believe reflects 
the boundary adjustments depicted by the larger detailed map referenced in this 
bill. It was our mistaken impression that the utility corridor designation in Section 
4 of the bill only applied to BLM-managed public lands and/or lands within the 
Monument. Upon further, more comprehensive review, it is clear that the language 
as written would affect lands within the Glen Canyon National Recreation Area and 
Forest Service lands. The utility corridor designation language should be modified 
to specify that it applies only to BLM-managed public lands. Assuming that the at- 
tached maps do reflect the boundary adjustments and conveyances proposed in H.R. 
4287, and the modification to the language designating the utility corridor is made, 
we support enactment of the legislation. 

While the Administration does not believe a boundary adjustment is necessary, 
Secretary Babbitt, during a recent hearing on the State of Utah Land Exchange bill, 
agreed to consider technical boundary adjustments to the Monument. I would like 
to commend the Subcommittee staff for their cooperative spirit in working with the 
Department to revise H.R. 4287 in a manner which is acceptable to the Administra- 
tion. The benefits of working together, which we saw beginning in May with the 
signing of the Utah Land Exchange Agreement by the Secretary and the Governor 
of Utah, continues today and is embodied in this bill. The bill would modify the 
boundary of the Monument in a good faith attempt to resolve a number of issues 
of concern to local citizens and their representatives. The bill takes a common sense 
approach to making boundary adjustments and conveying public lands for worthy 
public purposes consistent with the Recreation and Public Purposes Act. 

The parcel known as Henrieville Town Exclusion in Garfield County, Utah, would 
provide additional public land to the town for growth and development purposes and 
excludes utility lines and a highway from the Monument. Removal of the parcel 
known as Cannonville Town Exclusion, in Garfield County, Utah, would exclude the 
town’s water supply system and water lines from the boundaries of the Monument. 
The parcel known as Tropic Town Exclusion provides some additional land for the 
Tropic Valley School. The parcel known as Boulder Town Exclusion removes a minor 
trespass from the Monument. The conveyance of public land to the Kodachrome 
Basin State Park, Utah, would expand the park by 875 acres and would be done 
in accordance with the Recreation and Public Purposes Act. The bill would also mod- 
ify the boundary to add BLM land to the south of the Monument in the Big Water 
area. 

I commend the Subcommittee for its willingness to work with the Department and 
BLM to address these minor changes to the Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument boundary. We are pleased, for example, that the bill has been revised 
to allow the parcel known as the Upper Valley Oil Field to remain in the Monu- 
ment. The BLM remains committed to the mandate of the Presidential Proclamation 
which recognizes valid existing rights within the Monument. The operation of these 
oil wells can be successfully managed by BLM on public lands in the Monument and 
we look forward to demonstrating that as we plan for the future management of this 
valuable national treasure. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify regarding this legislation and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Statement of Katherine Stevenson, Associate Director, Cultural Resources 

Stewardship and Partnerships, National Park Service, Department of the 

Interior concerning H.R. 2125 

Mr. Chairman I appreciate the opportunity to provide your Subcommittee with 
the views of the Department of the Interior on H.R. 2125, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail Route. 

This bill would increase the appropriations authorized for the New Jersey Coastal 
Heritage Trail Route from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000, and extend the authority for 
National Park Service participation in the trail for five years, from May 1999 to 
May 2004. We support enactment of this bill. 

The Act of October 20, 1988, as amended in 1994, authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to designate a vehicular tour route and to prepare an inventory of sites 
along the route. In addition the Secretary was authorized to prepare a coordinated 
interpretive program for the trail in order to provide for public appreciation, edu- 
cation, understanding and enjoyment of the nationally significant sites in coastal 
New Jersey. 

The National Park Service, in partnership with the State, local governments, and 
other public and private entities, has prepared and is implementing a comprehen- 
sive plan based on five interpretive themes that link natural and cultural resources 
spread over 300 miles of coastal New Jersey. The trail is demonstrating the poten- 
tial of public/private partnerships, allowing the NPS to assist in resource preserva- 
tion, interpretation and public education in a cost-efficient manner, primarily 
through the development of exhibits, audio-visual programs, and other technical as- 
sistance. Every Federal dollar spent is matched by contributions from the partners. 
No Federal funds are used for operation, maintenance, or repair of any road or re- 
lated structure. 

The New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail celebrated its opening on September 27th, 
1993, with the introduction of the Maritime History theme trail. Other trail themes 
and sites relate to Coastal Habitats, Historic Settlements, Wildlife Migration, and 
Relcixation and Inspiration. It is projected that, when completed, the trail will in- 
clude over 100 wayside exhibits, various local information centers, and five regional 
welcome centers all owned and operated by someone other than the National Park 
Service. 

This legislation would enable the National Park Service to continue implementa- 
tion of the trail plan, as supported by the public and our partners in the Implemen- 
tation Guide, a blueprint for overall trail development. Without additional time and 
funding, the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail Route will be left incomplete. The 
National Park Service supports this legislation, its passage would allow us to finish 
implementing the trail’s plan. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Statement of Katherine Stevenson, Associate Director, Cultural Resources 

Stewardship and Partnerships, National Park Service, Department of the 

Interior concerning H.R 4230 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to present the position of the 
Department of the Interior on H.R. 4230, a bill to provide for a land exchange in- 
volving the El Portal Administrative Site for Yosemite National Park. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior supports this bill if amended in conformance with this testi- 
mony. 

H.R. 4230 would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to transfer to a private 
individual approximately 8 acres of land within the El Portal Administrative Site, 
in exchange for land that is adjacent to the El Portal Administrative Site. The 
transfer would enable the National Park Service to establish an entrance station for 
Yosemite National Park on the land received through this transfer, and to close the 
present Arch Rock entrance station. 

This land exchange would enable the National Park Service to more effectively 
protect park resources and serve park visitors. Nearly 1.5 million visitors enter Yo- 
semite each year through the Arch Rock Entrance station. During peak visitation 
periods these visitors often experience traffic gridlock of up to a half mile in length, 
due to the winding and narrow nature of the road leading to the Arch Rock Station. 
This gridlock often leads to vehicles overheating, minor accidents, and frustrated 
visitors. 
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These problems would be solved by this bill, as it would allow the National Park 
Service to construct an entrance station on the land received through this transfer. 
The new entrance station would be located in El Portal, on a portion of State High- 
way 140 that can accommodate traffic coming into the park fairly easily. 

We cannot, however, support Section 2(c) of H.R. 4230, which would statutorily 
deem the land exchange to be of equal value. We could only support an exchange 
in which the government received equal value for the land it transfers. The land 
we are to transfer in this exchange may be appraised at a value that is greater than 
the value of the land we are to receive. However, we understand that the owner 
of this land is willing to work with the Park Service to assure an equal value ex- 
change. We would be happy to work with the Committee in developing language to 
guarantee an exchange of equal value, and to develop language that would adjust 
the boundary of the El Portal Administrative Site to reflect this land exchange. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any of your questions. 


Statement of Thomas A. Budewitz, Attorney for the Board of County 
Commissioners, Broadwater County, Montana 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Tom Budetwitz. 
I am an attorney representing the Board of Commissioners of Broadwater County, 
Montana. 

The commissioners support the concept of making the cabin sites available for 
purchase. Our interest is in the allocation of the proceeds of the cabin site sales and 
the make-up of any entity formed to control the expenditure of those funds. 

The creation of Canyon Ferry Reservoir in the early 1950’s resulted in the loss 
of 36 family farms covered with as much as 75 feet of water. The loss of those farms 
displaced 36 productive families, destroyed thousands of acres of the richest soil in 
the county and permanently removed all of those acres from the county tax rolls. 
For many years the creation of the reservoir resulted in a literal dust bowl near 
the south entrance to the lake and made the City of Townsend the dustiest city in 
the state until the problem was mitigated by a dust abatement project in the late 
1970’s which created a large wildlife management area. That area is now inhabited 
by literally hundreds of different species of wildlife within a mile of the Townsend 
city limits. 

Despite repeated promises beginning even before construction was completed that 
Broadwater County would be provided financial and other economic assistance to re- 
place its losses, there has been virtually no help from the Federal Government to 
mitigate the adverse economic impacts resulting from the loss of that acreage. 

A quick glance at a map of the area is instructive. While nearly 80 percent of the 
lake lies within Broadwater County, less than 20 percent of the camping, boating 
and other recreational areas at the lake are in Broadwater County. The other 80 
percent are at the north end in Lewis and Clark County. A Townsend resident who 
lives within site of the lake has to drive over 30 miles to the nearest marina to tie 
up his boat. 

All 262 of these cabin sites are on the north end in Lewis and Clark County. If 
they are sold they will return to the Lewis and Clark County tax base and reduce 
the PILT funds expended annually by the Federal Government. There will be no 
such impact in Broadwater County. There will be no increased teix revenue and the 
PILT money intended to replace property tax revenues for Federal land pays only 
approximately 55 percent of the revenue that would be generated by taxes where 
the land is privately owned. 

The Wildlife Federation insists that all of the proceeds from the cabin site sales 
be used to acquire access to other public lands and to the Missouri River and to 
replace riparian wildlife areas lost when the cabin sites became privately owned. 
The cabin sites occupy a total of less than 150 acres. They are not actually water 
front property. The sale of those sites would still leave 100 percent of the shoreline 
in public ownership and available for public use. The money generated by these 
sales will be far more than necessary to replace these 150 acres with other public 
land. Furthermore, the creation of the wildlife management area at the south end 
of the lake through the dust abatement program contains far more wildlife habitat 
than presently exists on the cabin sites. 

The federation has indicated no willingness to compromise and believes that its 
goals are the only properly recognizable public goals. They are wrong. The public 
has a legitimate and recognizable interest in more than the acquisition of additional 
public land and access. In truth, the government, all governments — Federal, state 
and local, have enough trouble managing the lands they have. The problem has al- 
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ways been that the government agencies don’t have enough money or are unwilling 
to spend enough money to properly maintain, improve or operate existing facilities 
much less to construct new facilities. 

As Commissioner Martinez’ statement reflects, the Canyon Ferry area is at times 
overcrowded during peak visitations at several campgrounds in day use areas. His 
concern about a potential reduction in public access is, we believe, misplaced. He 
ought instead be interested in expanding and improving access at the lake by sup- 
porting this sale and advocating the use of the proceeds for improving and expand- 
ing existing facilities. Alternatively, the Bureau of Reclamation ought to be willing 
to allocate additional money from its budget for those purposes. Since the Bureau 
has been unwilling to do so in the past we presume that it will be likewise unwilling 
to do so in the future. For that reason, we in Broadwater County have been explor- 
ing ways to do just that for many years and without any meaningful help from the 
Bureau. 

The Commissioner states that the Bureau of Reclamation plans to seek a non- 
Federal managing partner to manage the recreation opportunities and land at Can- 
yon Ferry. Previous efforts to do that have been unsuccessful largely because the 
Bureau has not been willing to increase its expenditures at the lake. 

The Bureau of Reclamation opposed Congressman Williams’ attempt in 1993 
through H.R. 1477 to provide for cooperative agreements with both Federal and non- 
Federal partners primarily because the bill provided for the expenditure of all in- 
come derived from the facility for use at the facility. 

The State of Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks withdrew its sup- 
port for a cooperative agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation and Bureau of 
Land Management out of frustration over the lack of future planning and the De- 
partment of Interior’s unwillingness to increase the money to be spent at Canyon 
Ferry. 

A draft management plan and environmental assessment commissioned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, BLM and FW&P earlier in 1993 which called for $10 million 
of improvements over a ten-year period died as so many government plans do from 
lack of interest in seeking the necessary funds. 

There has been large scale acquisition and creation of riparian wildlife habitat at 
the south end of the lake but all economic development has been at the north end. 
The dust abatement project created a large and wonderful habitat for wildlife at a 
cost of over $14 million. That project was not, however, an economic development 
project but was rather in mitigation of the dust problem resulting from the creation 
of the lake. 

Recently, the state Department of Fish, Wildlife & Parks acquired additional ri- 
parian ground along the southwest side of the lake, less than four miles from Town- 
send through a land exchange with a local rancher. We applaud those acquisitions 
but repeat that there has been one broken promise after another that funds would 
be found to finance improvements to the recreational assets on the south end. 

Specifically, we would use the money to improve facilities at the Silos recreation 
area located approximately one mile off of U.S. Hwy 12, approximately seven miles 
north of Townsend. There are no deep bays located at the Silos and consequently 
no boat docks even though the area serves thousands of Montanans and non-Mon- 
tanans every summer. Broadwater Bay located at the Silos can be deepened to make 
it suitable as a protected harbor for boats. Additional roads, picnic, camping and 
sanitary facilities should be constructed. A road should be built across Bureau of 
Reclamation land providing access to the lake at the north end of the Silos area. 
A road should be built connecting the Silos with the White Earth recreational area 
approximately six miles to the north. 

The expansion and improvement of these facilities would have a direct and imme- 
diate impact on county businesses — the grocery stores, gas stations, boat dealers, 
hardware stores that make up the retail economy in the county and a resulting posi- 
tive impact on taxpayers. These improvements would cater to both resident and 
non-resident without creating adverse impacts on existing infrastructures such as 
local schools. These improvements would do what has not previously been done — 
they would help to mitigate the adverse economic impact caused by the loss of those 
36 family farms. 

This legislation is a one time opportunity to do positive things for a community 
adversely impacted by government action. 

Unlike the Wildlife Federation, we are willing to compromise. We are willing to 
commit community resources to matching government funds. We are willing to 
share the proceeds of the cabin site sales with the federation and help accomplish 
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both their goal and ours. We are not willing to watch this opportunity to slip away 
as have so many opportunities in the past. 

We propose that a substantial portion of the proceeds from the sale of these cabin 
sites be committed to the construction and expansion of improvements to the rec- 
reational facilities located in the Broadwater County portion of Canyon Ferry and 
that any hoard or entity created to oversee the expenditure of that money include 
representation hy local government representatives or designees. 
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Statement of Virgil Binkley, Acting Chair Person, Canyon Berry Fishing 
Association, Broadwater County, Townsend, Montana 

The Canyon Ferry Fishing Association was started a year ago and now has 486 
members in Broadwater County and surrounding areas. 

Our Membership is aware of the legislation that will allow the sale of public land, 
home sites, on the North end of Canyon Ferry Lake. 

The Canyon Ferry Fishing Association membership is supporting the enabling leg- 
islation to allow the sale of this public property. 

We also believe that a portion of these funds should be used to provide safe 
moorages on the South end of Canyon Ferry lake and other development work to 
provide a place for safe water sports. 

The objectives of The Canyon Ferry Fishing Association is to promote fishing and 
related water sports on Canyon Ferry Lake. The Association also is active working 
with the local Montana Fish Wild Life and Parks in promoting habitat for both fish 
and related wildlife. 

During summer months boat fishing is the major recreation activity on Canyon 
Ferry Lake. Safe moorage space is limited and at low pool there are no safe 
moorages to run for in the event of a sudden severe weather. Violent thunder storms 
with winds up to 60 miles per hour resulting in waves up three or four feet are not 
uncommon. 

We urge the committee when preparing legislation to allow the sale of home site 
lots that a major portion of these fund be allocated to improving safe moorage space 
for water craft and needed work to enhance habitat for fish and other creatures that 
use lake. 

Our membership is pleased that we have been invited to testify at this hearing. 


Statement of Jack Sautter, Chairperson, Broadwater Lake and Stream 
Committee, Townsend, Montana 

The Broadwater Lake and Stream Committee is a group of citizens who work with 
the Montana Fish Wildlife and Parks to improve trout spawning habitat in streams 
that feed into the Canyon Ferry Lake complex. During the past 8 years various 
projects have been partial funded by the Committee through fund raising banquets. 
These funds are then matched by the Montana Fish Wildlife and Parks. These 
projects are now providing natural spawning habitat for all trout species in Canyon 
Ferry Lake. 

Our membership is aware of the bill to allow the sale public property for sale as 
home sites. We are supportive of this legislation. We, however, feel that some of 
these funds be identified for the enhancement of trout spawning habitat on streams 
feeding into the lake. 

Currently the Committee is working on developing a youth and handicap fishing 
area near the Indian Creek camping area. Funds from the Committee, Montana 
Fish Wildlife and Parks will be used for the development. However, additional funds 
will move this project forward with a much shorter completion period. 

The Committee believes that a portion of the funds from the sale of public land 
on the North end of Canyon Ferry should remain on the lake to provide a safe boat- 
ing environment and enhance the natural spawning in streams feeding Canyon 
Ferry Lake. 


Statement of Virgil Binkley, President, Broadwater Rod & Gun Club, 
Townsend, Montana 

Our membership is pleased that we have been invited to testify at this hearing. 

The Broadwater Rod and Gun Club was started in 1902 and has been an advocate 
of wise use of the Natural Resources in Broadwater County. 

The Club has ninety active members. The membership has been active in devel- 
oping safe shooting ranges and works with the Montana Fish Wildlife and Parks 
department on various habitat enhancement for both fish and wildlife. The club also 
provides the instructor and facilities for hunter education courses. 

The membership of the Broadwater Rod and Gun Club is aware bill that will 
allow the sale of public land in the North end of Canyon Ferry Lake. Our member- 
ship is supporting this legislation. 

We believe that a portion of these funds be allocated for the development of facili- 
ties on Canyon Ferry Lake. 

Currently there are no safe haven moorage places on Canyon Ferry Lake South 
of Goose Bay. During the summer boating season sudden and sever storms move 
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across the lake with winds up to 60 miles per hour and waves up to three feet or 
more. When these storms occur fishermen and other pleasure boaters are at the 
mercy of the weather on the South end of the lake. At low water there no sheltered 
mooring places. 

There is a desperate need for four moorages on the West side of the lake and 
three on the East side of the South end of Canyon Ferry Lake. 

The moorage development work could be accomplished in several phases. 

We urge the committee to include in the writing of this bill that a major portion 
of these funds be used to improve water an other recreation areas on Canyon Ferry 
Lake with a significant amount to the South end to improve boat moorage. 


Statement of Bob Robinson, Canyon Ferry Recreation Association 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Bob Robinson. I am appearing here today on behalf 
of the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association (CFRA), a membership organization of 
cabin site permitees at Canyon Ferry Reservoir near Helena, Montana. I am the vol- 
unteer chair of CFRA’s Cabin Site Acquisition Subcommittee. I am accompanied 
today by Mark Etchart. 

I would like to begin my testimony by thanking Congressman Hill for his diligent 
efforts on H.R. 3963. Almost one year ago today, I met with Congressman Hill in 
his Helena office for two purposes: first, to outline the problems that the cabin site 
lessees were experiencing at Canyon Ferry, and second, to offer a proposed solution 
to our problems — a solution that would create some significant opportunities for the 
public. While I plan to devote most of my testimony to the what might be called 
the “cabin site purchase solution,” suffice it to say Congressman Hill listened pa- 
tiently to our initial presentation, and when we finished, his response was reas- 
suring. He told us that he was committed to working with us to solve our problems. 
He also reassured us that Montana’s Congressional Delegation would put their col- 
lective minds together to fashion a common solution to meet public needs. 

Congressman Hill has worked hard since our initial meeting to master the facts 
at Canyon Ferry. Two months ago, he introduced H.R. 3963. In this bill. Congress- 
man Hill seeks to address the cabin owners’ problems by allowing us to purchase 
our cabin sites. Congressman Hill believes that he has only half a bill with H.R. 
3963 in its current form. He chose, initially, not to include in his introduced bill a 
detailed procedure for distributing the public benefits that would be generated by 
the private funds from the sale of the cabin sites. Rather, he has used these past 
two months to collect additional public comment on how those benefits might best 
be distributed. Thus, we are participating today in a hearing to examine, among 
other things, whether Congressman Hill’s bill, H.R. 3963, might be expanded to 
meet the test of the common solution he talked with us about last year. Congress- 
man Hill has told us that it is the responsibility of Congress to make sure that pro- 
posed legislative solutions meet the test of the public good; that is, to determine 
whether his proposal provides to the public the greatest good to the ^eatest num- 
ber. In that regard, CFRA has chosen not to play a leadership role in suggesting 
how the proposed sale proceeds be spent. Later in this testimony, I will say more 
about these public benefits that can be purchased with the sale proceeds. However, 
I believe we can be of far greater assistance to this deliberative process by telling 
you why we believe it is a good idea to enact legislation authorizing sale of the cabin 
sites. This matter is addressed in part in the “findings” provisions of H.R. 3963 (Sec- 
tion 1). 

S. 1913 is a companion measure to H.R. 3963 that is pending in the Senate. S. 
1913 is cosponsored by the other two members of the Montana congressional delega- 
tion. S. 1913 is a somewhat longer bill than H.R. 3963, because the Senate bill pro- 
poses, in a detailed way, how to distribute the private funds raised by the exchange 
of Federal land. I am submitting for the Subcommittee’s hearing record a side-by- 
side comparison of the two bills. As noted earlier, I am concentrating my testimony 
today on the threshold policy question of why Congress should enact legislation au- 
thorizing the sale of the Canyon Ferry cabin sites. The procedure for the sale, which 
appears in Section 4 of both bills, is drafted quite similarly, and either would be 
acceptable to CFRA, although we prefer the language of H.R. 3963 on this particular 
matter. In either case, they both propose rigorous procedures to govern the sale of 
the cabin sites at Canyon Ferry Reservoir. 

I would also emphasize to the Subcommittee that when Congressman Hill sub- 
mitted his own testimony on S. 1913 last month, he observed that: 

The Montana Congressional Delegation has agreed on the value of selling 265 
leases on Canyon Ferry. This sale would allow current householders the oppor- 
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tunity for permanent ownership, while pa 3 hng fair market value to the benefit 
of the taxpayer. 

(Emphasis added.) It is true that there is common agreement on the value of sell- 
ing the land. And CFRA contends that this common agreement is far broader than 
that which exists today within the Montana Congressional Delegation. Wide support 
exists within Montana for this common agreement from a broad range of public 
opinion, including positive editorial comment, as well as favorable comments from 
top public officials, including Montana’s Governor, who I believe may be submitting 
his own testimony in support of the value of selling Canyon Ferry’s 265 leaseholds. 

My testimony today is pretty straightforward. I have tried to be factual and bal- 
anced. My remarks are based in large measure upon the experience of a family that 
has held a permit at Canyon Ferry for nearly four decades. The Robinsons are part 
of a recreational community at Canyon Ferry lake. We are a community of 265 les- 
sees, who all have kids and grandkids and great grandkids, and who all know each 
other. Many of us go to a church we built near the lake, and all of us shop at the 
same little stores. Nearly all of us engage regularly in common recreational activi- 
ties at the lake. In short, we really are a community. 

I want to comment briefly about the cabin site lessees. We are not a group of 
wealthy individuals or out-of-state owners, like you see at Flathead Lake or Seeley 
Lake or at Whitefish Lake. Cabin owners at Canyon Ferry are people who hale pri- 
marily from neighboring towns: Helena, Butte, Boulder, Bozeman, White Sulphur 
Springs, some of us even come from as far away as Billings and Missoula, but pri- 
marily from southwestern Montana. We are teachers, smelter workers, craftsmen, 
dentists, telephone company employees, lawyers, government workers and social se- 
curity retirees. We are people who are not considered wealthy, even here in Mon- 
tana. We are people who have raised their kids here, and we are people who pay 
taxes out there, in addition to paying taxes to our wintertime communities, as well. 

The permitees are not just 265 individuals. Let me use my family as a brief exam- 
ple. My mother and father had seven kids. We all use that cabin. We’re all married, 
we’ve all got a bunch more kids. And this summer, we’ll have had the fourth genera- 
tion of Robinsons at our cabin. Those kind of congregations are happening today all 
the way up and down the Northern end of Canyon Ferry Reservoir. Those are not 
just happening on Cabin Site 8, which is where we live. You can go up and down 
the shoreline and find dozens and dozens of families whose grandparents and par- 
ents and brothers and sisters and kids are now using those sites. 

The other thing that happens at Canyon Ferry is that those sites become a mag- 
net for a whole bunch of other people in the community who aren’t lessees: friends, 
office picnics, retirement parties, graduation celebrations, weddings, christenings, 
etc. Our cabins are a recreation resource in and of themselves. 

We are facing a serious problem, which I will describe more fully in a moment. 
But we think we have a solution, and we believe that some extraordinary benefits 
could be generated with the adoption of our proposed solution. There can be winners 
and no losers with this legislation. For thirty years, CFRA has been working to re- 
solve the problems addressed by H.R. 3963. In the past, every time we proposed a 
solution, we learn about some “loss” that might result from our proposal. In those 
cases, the process was stymied and stopped. However, that’s history. Now, with H.R. 
3963 and S. 1913, we believe that there aren’t losers; only gainers on all sides. 

I want to really make it clear that this bill is desperately needed by these 265 
permitees and their families, and equally important, this legislation is needed by 
many, many other people in southwestern Montana who rely on the natural re- 
sources around Canyon Ferry Lake. Some of these people have been dealing with 
this issue since 1968. The first record that we were able to discover is that CFRA 
was in touch with Senator Mansfield, trying to address this issue in 1968. 

The real driving issue behind this bill is that the Bureau of Reclamation (BOR) 
has a policy to eliminate the leased cabin sites at Canyon Ferry. One manifestation 
of that policy in the last 10 to 15 years, is that we have experienced a continuous 
upward spiral in our lease rates. These increases are pushing people, literally, off 
their leased land. 

Exhibits 

In preparing this testimony, CFRA’s Cabin Site Acquisition Committee drew upon 
numerous historical documents that we are now providing to the Committee for the 
public record. Listed below are the following documents that have been supplied to 
the Committee staff for inclusion in the hearing the record: 

Exhibit A: A masters thesis entitled “Private Use of Public Lands: Canyon Ferry 
Lake Cabin Lease Sites,” by Steven Ray Clark professional paper in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Masters of Public Administration 
at Montana State University in Bozeman, Montana, August 1987. 
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Exhibit B: “Canyon Ferry Lake — Recreation and Conservation Management Re- 
serve,” a proposal presented to United States Bureau of Reclamation and Mon- 
tana Department of Fish, Wildlife & Parks. The proposal was prepared by 
American Public Land Exchange Company Inc. of Missoula, MT and was pre- 
sented in May 1985. Attached to the report is a document entitled “Helena Val- 
ley Canyon Ferry Land Exchange Background Information,” prepared at the re- 
quest of Canyon Ferry Recreation Users Association by American Public Land 
Exchange Company Inc., dated September 12, 1984. 

Exhibit C: Canyon Ferry State Park “Proposed” Management Plan by the Can- 
yon Ferry Master Advisory Committee, the Montana Department of Fish, Wild- 
life & Parks, and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 1993. 

Exhibit D: United States Department of the Interior Office of Inspector General 
Final Audit Report on Reclamation Management Activities at selected sites, 
May 17, 1995. 

Exhibit E: List of cabin site owners at Canyon Ferry Reservoir. 

Exhibit F: Rock Creek Trust Fund Agreement and related documents. 

Exhibit G: Missouri-Madison Rivers Comprehensive Recreation Management 
Plan and related Revolving Trust Fund documents. 

Exhibit H: A side-by-side analysis of H.R. 3963 and S. 1913 

Exhibit I: Opportunity Spectrum at Canyon Ferry: Funding, Management, 

Recreation, Wildlife, Research, produced by CFRA, 1995 

Background Facts Regarding Canyon Ferry Legislation 

Here is some background information about the Canyon Ferry Reservoir and the 
265 cabin sites that are the subject of this legislation. The reservoir is 26 miles long 
with a shoreline of 76 miles. (Mr. Etchart is pointing to the relatively small portion 
of the lake devoted to the cabins.) Please note that none of the 265 cabin site lots 
contain shoreline, but all are near the shoreline. The 265 cabin site lots, with a total 
area of less than 150 acres, sit on land that is adjacent to less than 8.2 percent of 
the reservoir shoreline or 6.37 miles. All of the cabin lots, which average about one 
half acre per site, are located at the north end of the reservoir, and all are situated 
in Lewis and Clark County. The sites start about three miles from the dam and ex- 
tend about three miles on each side, with numerous public facilities developed at 
the appropriate sites best suited for public use. 

Here are a few facts about Broadwater County as they relate to Canyon Ferry. 
Roughly 80 percent of the shoreline of Canyon Ferry is in Broadwater County, hut 
as noted earlier, no cabin site lots are in Broadwater County. The reservoir is 
shallower at the south end of the lake, which is near Townsend. This fact will be 
discussed later in my testimony when we get to the subject of environmental im- 
pacts. However, I do want to note at this point that the high water level of the res- 
ervoir is 3,800 feet, which is the height of the dam’s spillway. All cabin sites are 
above 3,810 feet, and, for comparison, the Broadwater County courthouse steps are 
reported to be 3,820 feet. Raising the level of the dam would create quite a problem 
for Townsend, the county seat of Broadwater County. 

When the land at the North end of Canyon Ferry was leased to private permit 
holders (a process that began more than forty years ago), the current 265 lots that 
are now developed were raw and completely undeveloped land. When BOR began 
leasing these lots, permit holders legally obligated themselves to build cabins on 
their lots as a written condition of BOR’s permit. Tents or trailers did not satisfy 
BOR’s condition. Instead, the minimum BOR requirement was for the permit hold- 
ers to build a permanent foundation for a structure of at least 600 square feet. 

Many permit holders, who met the conditions of their lease requirements, have 
continued to improve their properties at their own expense, including drilling wells, 
installing septic systems, constructing access roads and the like. Further, it is not 
uncommon to see dozens of trees planted by the permit holders, along with other 
valuable landscaping and erosion control activities all at their own expense. 

History of Canyon Ferry Reservoir 

I would like to present to the Committee a brief history of the Canyon Ferry Res- 
ervoir. In preparing this history, CFRA relied extensively upon the 1987 thesis of 
Steven Ray Clark, a BOR employee at the Canyon Ferry project. Mr. Clark prepared 
this thesis for a Masters Degree in Public Administration from Montana State Uni- 
versity. He is still working for the BOR. 

Canyon Ferry Lake was formed when Canyon Ferry Dam was completed in 1954 
as a part of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin Program. Recreation homesite leases at 
Canyon Ferry were first issued in 1958 as a result of a direct promotion by BOR. 
The BOR supplied to the Montana Highway Commission drafts of recommended 
lease agreements, boat permits and licenses for docks. The State of Montana issued 
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these permits pursuant to a state-Federal management agreement. Newspaper arti- 
cles at the time noted that, prior to the identification of potential cabin sites, BOR 
first reserved the preferred public recreation sites around the Reservoir’s shoreline. 
According to Mr. Clark’s thesis, an important reason for leasing summer home sites 
was the “multi-purpose authorization of the Canyon Ferry project and other BOR 
projects built at that time.” Clark then observed: 

What better way to demonstrate the multi-purpose implementation and devel- 
opment than to lease 265 cabin or summer home sites and rapidly develop their 
recreational aspects of the multi-purpose authorization? 

The first of what would become 265 leased sites were authorized by lottery. And 
they were not all leased at once. My recollection is that, initially, there were two 
or three lottery cycles. And the requirement in the Federal lease, was that if some- 
body received a cabin site by lottery, they had two years in which to build a perma- 
nent structure on that site. The policy was established so that it could be reported 
to Congress that BOR had established the multipurpose use of the reservoir. 

Initial leases for the cabin sites were for a period of ten years with an option to 
extend for an additional ten years. A practice began to occur where the ten year 
renewals were provided on a virtually automatic basis. Additionally, improvements 
were allowed to be sold by lessees to different persons, and new leases were drawn 
up to begin a new ten year lease term for cabin owners. 

According to Mr. Clark’s thesis, the following changes have evolved in BOR’s leas- 
ing policy: 

The leasing policy in the Department of the Interior for private use of rec- 
reational lands has vacillated during the past thirty years. The policy has gone 
from one of open encouragement, to open discouragement, to status-quo, to sup- 
port of a phase-out. 

These precipitous changes in policy by the Federal Government, which continue to 
this day, have prompted CFRA members to seek ownership of their leased prop- 
erties. According to Mr. Clark, the Canyon Ferry Recreation Association first asked 
the Montana Congressional Delegation more than thirty years ago for authorization 
to purchase the land upon which their cabins are located. 

What has happened since the mid-1960’s, then, is that the Federal cabin site pol- 
icy has vacillated. It’s gone from one of overt and open promotion of cabin sites, to 
discouragement of cabin sites, to kind of leaving the cabin sites alone for a while, 
when it was managed by the Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, and now, to 
a proposed phase-out. I would refer the Subcommittee to the Inspector General (IG) 
Report dated May of 1995 — which we submitted for the record — on pages 10 and 11, 
where the IG refers specifically to why hasn’t BOR activated its plan to phase out 
cabin sites. The IG concluded that BOR staff didn’t activate their plan, because they 
could not prove that the sites were needed for public use. 

None of the cabin sites at Canyon Ferry have lakeshore. (Mr. Etchart is pointing 
to a BOR map of the North end of Canyon Ferry Lake. The cabin sites are in purple. 
The shoreline and related public open space is in green.) To repeat, while all of the 
cabin site permitees have lakeshore access, we don’t have lakeshore. Most of the les- 
sees property lines are at least ten vertical feet above high water level at the lake, 
which pushes us back quite a bit from the shoreline. Thus, if our cabin sites are 
purchased, the lakeshore and the related recreational opportunities from the lake- 
shore will not be lost to the public. Indeed, with the sale, not only will there be no 
loss of the current recreation opportunities, likely there will be new recreation op- 
portunities generated from the sale proceeds. 

We have referred to this legislation as a proposed land exchange. Actually, it’s not 
quite that, since the permitees don’t have land to transfer. In reality, it will be an 
exchange of money, as much as $20 million, that would be available for public ben- 
efit. In times of tight Federal money, this legislation creates new public use dollars 
that can provide significant opportunities for recreation and habitat enhancement 
in the area. In short, we believe that the purchase of the sites will eliminate 
contentiousness with BOR, and give the public a whole lot of other benefits. 

It is also important to recognize that the first three miles from the dam back to 
the first cabin sites is public land, and lots of public recreational opportunities occur 
there. Interspersed within the cabin sites, as you can see on both sides of the lake, 
prime land was earmarked for public recreation sites. And those parks do exist, and 
they are used by the public. There are much fewer developed recreation areas on 
the south end of the lake. The bottom line for this legislation is that the sale of the 
lots will not reduce the current recreation opportunities for the public. To the con- 
trary, depending upon how the sale proceeds are used, CFRA believes that there 
will be many new recreation opportunities that will result from the sale. 
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It should also be noted that most of the adverse impact from the dam occurred 
to the original landowners, to the riparian habitat, and to the county governments 
in terms of lost teix base. Now, if the sale is permitted, Lewis and Clark County 
would receive increased tax base. East Helena schools and the Helena high schools 
benefit from such increased valuation. For Broadwater County, the benefits are less 
clear, but I expect that matter will be covered in detail by the testimony of the wit- 
ness from Broadwater County. 

In addition to the problems faced by the cabin owners, there have been a variety 
of other problems confronted by the public at Canyon Ferry. From the 1950’s to the 
early 1980’s, considerable dust was generated at the south end of the reservoir par- 
ticularly, when the lake reached low levels. This dust caused considerable problems 
for Townsend area residents. In response, BOR spent roughly $14 million to abate 
the dust by retaining more water at the southern end of the lake and providing 
more habitat for wildlife. 

The dust abatement project is noteworthy, because the original design of the dam 
and the resulting reservoir ignored the negative impacts on wildlife and the environ- 
ment. This was so, because Federal environmental laws did not then require any 
assessment of the environmental impact of federally financed projects, such as Can- 
yon Ferry Dam. Further, the primary purpose of the Canyon Ferry project was to 
generate electricity, improve irrigation and provide flood control. While recreation 
was later described by BOR as one of the multiple purposes of the project, it was 
then a relatively minor purpose. 

Beginning in May 1958, once permits were issued to private parties, who agreed 
to build cabins on BOR lands, certain additional requirements were established. 
First, it was required that a permit fee be paid each year for the lease. Further, 
the cabin owners were required to provide unobstructed public access to the lake. 
Over the years, because of changes in BOR policy, there have been numerous modi- 
fications in the lease documents. Cabin site leases have become increasingly restric- 
tive and for shorter terms. Initially, these leases were for ten year periods with ten 
year renewal periods. In 1994, new leases were issued for ten years with the poten- 
tial for two, five-year renewals. The associated rent payments charged for the leases 
increased on an accelerated basis due to a combination of factors, including a change 
in BOR policy, and the recognition of increased values of the underlying land where 
the lease holders had built their cabins. The current leases for the cabin site prop- 
erties expire in 2004, but they may be renewed for up to two consecutive five-year 
terms, or until the year 2014. 

It should also be noted that, while the lease holders do not pay property teix on 
the land (since that land is owned by BOR), they do pay state and local property 
taxes for the value of all their improvements. Additionally, BOR pays to Lewis and 
Clark and Broadwater Counties payments in lieu of teixes. 

ZMost of the cabins on the leased sites can only be used in the summer, as they 
lack heat and insulation needed to protect against colder weather. Most lessees are 
not inclined to make substantial improvements due to the potential termination of 
their leases, including the requirement that the lessee must remove all improve- 
ments upon termination. However, private land ownership should generate substan- 
tial capital improvements, thereby increasing associated property tax revenue, 
which is yet another public benefit. 

Further, it should be noted that CFRA and its members have been working with 
Lewis and Clark County in recent years to insure that waste water disposal systems 
(i.e. septic tanks and/or holding tanks) are in place and in conformance with applica- 
ble environmental requirements. 

CFRA and BOR 

CFRA’s dealings with BOR over the years have generally been amicable and pro- 
ductive. While disputes have arisen in a few instances, much of that controversy has 
been associated with the increased annual lease payments for the permits for the 
265 leased properties. Some of the cabin owners have experienced as much as eight- 
fold increases in their annual lease payments over the past ten years. Such in- 
creases have caused CFRA to dispute BOR on the valuation of the underlying prop- 
erties. Fortunately, the most recent dispute on the BOR’s appraisal procedure was 
recently settled by CFRA and BOR. The new settlement procedure comes at a pro- 
pitious time for several reasons. First, it may provide a basis for determining the 
fair market value of the cabin site lots to be transferred under this legislation. Sec- 
ond, the settlement minimizes the uncertainty that might otherwise constrain the 
transfer of lands associated with disputed property values. The phasing-out of 
leased land has greatly concerned the leaseholders and threatens their investment, 
work, time and memories that have been built up over almost four generations for 
many leaseholders. 
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A Brief Analysis of H.R. 3963 

In its simplest form, H.R. 3963 authorizes the Department of the Interior to sell 
all of the cahin sites, as a group, to the highest bidder under a sealed bid process. 
The legislation also requires the successful bid to equal or exceed the appraised fair 
market value of the 265 lots combined. In the event that CFRA bids on the sites, 
and its bid is exceeded by another bidder, CFRA has the right to match the highest 
bid. Whoever the high bidder is, it must sell the specific site at market value to the 
then permitter, assuming the permitter elects to purchase its lot. If the permittee 
does not want to buy the land on which their cabin sits, the permitter can continue 
to lease the cabin site for a period not to exceed the current terms allowed under 
it’s permit with BOR. In the event that the cabin owner chooses not to buy their 
lot, and doesn’t want to keep leasing, the high bidder must buy the cabin improve- 
ments at a market value price set by appraisal. 

CFRA is generally pleased with the current form of this bill. Our association has 
carefully avoided taking positions on exactly how the proceeds of the transfer are 
to be used, except we believe that much of the public benefits to be generated by 
the exchange should stay within the Canyon Ferry/Missouri River area. Further, we 
are seeking to avoid any appearance that these monies would be used in any way 
to benefit the cabin owners directly. 

CFRA has worked closely with the county commissioners of the two counties en- 
compassing the Reservoir, as well as the local and statewide wildlife organizations. 
Broadwater County contains approximately 80 percent of the shoreline of Canyon 
Ferry Reservoir, and Lewis and Clark County contains the balance. While all the 
cabins are located in Lewis and Clark County, CFRA is concerned that the proceeds 
of the sale generated by the transfer of the cabin-site lots should in some way pro- 
vide benefit to the residents of Broadwater County who have arguably not received 
from BOR as many financial and recreational benefits from the lake as have Lewis 
and Clark County residents. Likewise, we also think that a substantial share of the 
proceeds should be allocated to enhance recreational opportunities and habitat pro- 
tection and access in the Canyon Ferry/Missouri River drainage. 

There are scheduled to be witnesses at this hearing representing various wildlife, 
hunting and fishing organizations. No doubt those witnesses will provide a full and 
compelling explanation of the various benefits that will occur to wildlife and fish 
habitat and associated recreational access and activities. 

The experience of CFRA over the past four decades in working on the problems 
associated with leased lands at Canyon Ferry suggest to us that perceptions of pub- 
lic benefit are as varied as the members of the public who express their views about 
public needs and benefits. More than three years ago, CFRA produced a concept 
paper, entitled “Opportunity Spectrum,” which was submitted to this Subcommittee 
as Exhibit H. Our paper identified a wide range of public opportunities that could 
be created with funds generated from the sale of the 265 cabin sites. Nearly twenty 
types of possible public benefits were identified. 

As I reflected on those opportunities while preparing this testimony, I was re- 
minded of a statement recently communicated to CFRA by the President of the 
Montana Wildlife Federation (MWF), who said: 

Canyon Ferry public lands have lost historic public wildlife value as a result 
of habitat alterations and destruction. ... If those lands are to be permanently 
taken out of the public domain, then we believe that they must be replaced by 
lands that aim to provide the public with wildlife and recreational opportunities 
that once existed. 

We generally agree with the theme of the MWF statement, but we would also ob- 
serve that the distribution of public benefits is best accomplished by representative 
legislative bodies, such as Congress. These bodies follow proven procedures for in- 
volving the public at all levels. Further, if experience is any guide, additional 
changes will likely be made to this legislation, as it advances through the legislative 
process. We hope that all parties now supporting this important legislation will con- 
tinue to be able to support it. 

In times of limited public budgets, it is a welcome sight to see another important 
source of funding that will allow greater public benefits to be bestowed. We at CFRA 
hope that we are given the opportunity to provide that funding through legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving us the opportunity to present this testimony 
and we look forward to answering any questions you might have about the proposal 
from the standpoint of the 265 site owners at Canyon Ferry. 
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Statement of Darrell Knuffke, Vice President, Regional Conservation, The 

Wilderness Society on behalf of The Wilderness Society, Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, the Endangered Habitats League, and the Si- 
erra Club 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Darrell Knuffke, Vice 
President of Regional Conservation for The Wilderness Society. My prepared re- 
marks today represent the views of the Natural Resources Defense Council, the En- 
dangered Habitats League, and the Sierra Club, as well as The Wilderness Society. 
We appreciate the opportunity to provide this Committee with our views on the 
need for protecting Otay Mountain and on H.R. 3950, The Otay Mountains Wilder- 
ness Act of 1998. 

Otay Mountain, rising three thousand feet above the surrounding mesa, is a 
unique range in southwestern California only minutes away from downtown San 
Diego. Not only does it provide the people of the region exceptional vistas, it also 
provides essential habitat for an incredible array of plant species. 

Otay Mountain deserves and needs the strong protection for its many and diverse 
natural and scenic values that Congressional designation as wilderness under the 
terms of The Wilderness Act of 1964 would provide. Because we support true wilder- 
ness protection for Otay Mountain, we oppose H.R. 3950 and specifically its section 
6(b). Section 6(b) essentially removes the assurances of wilderness protection sug- 
gested by the legislation’s title by exempting Federal, state, and local agencies from 
the requirements of the Wilderness Act while they are conducting activities related 
to border and fire control. Control of the border and wildfires in this area is essen- 
tial and we support providing the responsible agencies with what they need to do 
their jobs. However, it is our understanding that the Border Patrol, the California 
Department of Forestry (CDF), and the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) all be- 
lieve that recent changes to road access on Otay Mountain will allow them to fulfill 
their missions within the confines of the Wilderness Act. 

Based on our conversations with the Border Patrol and others, it is our position 
that no special wilderness management language is necessary or appropriate to ad- 
dress border related issues on the Otay Mountain. If Congress intends to pass H.R. 
3950 and designate the Otay Mountain area as wilderness. Section 6(b) of this bill 
must be deleted. 

In addition to being inconsistent with the difficult and successful changes made 
in road access in the Otay Mountain area over the last two years. Section 6(b) also 
ignores the recent effort undertaken by a number of parties, including those rep- 
resented by this testimony. Congressman Bilbray’s staff, and the San Diego Associa- 
tion of Governments to work cooperatively to develop legislation that would reflect 
the success of the earlier management actions to protect this unique area while pro- 
viding for the needs of the Border Patrol and CDF. 

If Congress determines that the Otay Mountain area cannot receive additional 
Congressionally mandated protection without the inclusion of “special management 
language” to address border and related issues, then we must encourage you to con- 
sider other protective — non-wilderness — options for this unique area. 

BACKGROUND 

Otay Mountain possesses an extraordinary diversity of plant species, many unique 
to this mountain range. Deeply dissected by numerous ephemeral streams, the 
range is dominated by narrow canyons, making it extremely rugged terrain. Due to 
the unique intermixture of desert and coastal influences, this area is an outstanding 
botanical site, and is internationally renowned for its diversity of unique plant spe- 
cies. It is listed in the Directory of Federal Natural Areas as supporting at least 
15 plant species which are candidates for Federal listing, including the world’s larg- 
est stand of Tecate cypress, a species found only in small, isolated populations in 
California and Mexico. The area also contains several unusual vegetative associa- 
tions, including true chaparral, coastal sage scrub, and oak woodlands. 

Because of the area’s special values, it was designated as the Otay National Coop- 
erative Land and Wildlife Management Area in 1962. In 1980, with the strong sup- 
port of the public, including the San Diego County Board of Supervisors, BLM recog- 
nized this unusual habitat and its outstanding miles-long vistas of Mexico along the 
Tijuana River and into the mountainous spine of northern Baja by designating two 
Wilderness Study Areas in the area. A portion of the mountain was designated an 
Area of Critical Environmental Concern to protect the only known population of the 
Mexican flannel bush, pristine stands of riparian woodlands, and the Tecate Cypress 
stands. More recently, local governments in the San Diego area and state and Fed- 
eral agencies have identified Otay Mountain as an essential part of the Multiple 
Species Conservation Program, a comprehensive plan to protect sensitive plant and 
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animal species in an interconnected habitat preserve in a manner that reduces con- 
straints to the region’s development. 

We fully recognize the important and dangerous job that the Border Patrol and 
CDF are doing on the Otay Mountain to protect our country’s border and to fight 
wildfires, respectively. We respect the needs of the Border Patrol to have the tools 
and resources to carry out the immigration and drug interdiction activities the agen- 
cy has been assigned. The same is true of CDF and its job. However, based on meet- 
ings and discussions with the Border Patrol and CDF agents working on Otay 
Mountain, and numerous discussions with the BLM, we believe these agencies can 
fulfill their obligations in a manner that is consistent with management of Otay 
Mountain as wilderness. To understand this, we must review what has happened 
over the past several years in the Otay area. 

Historically, Otay Mountain’s rugged landscape served as a significant deterrent 
to illegal border crossing. Almost four years ago, when Operation Gatekeeper beefed 
up border operations near San Diego and began to stifle illegal immigration along 
the border between the coast and Otay Mountain, traffic of illegal immigrants dra- 
matically increased over the mountain. As thousands of aliens attempted to use 
Otay Mountain as passage into the United States, hundred of wildfires, most due 
to campfires, were started. At the peak, 350 wildfires burnt over some 23,000 acres 
in one year. Additionally the steep and rugged terrain of Otay made the crossing 
exceptionally dangerous for the individuals who were attempting the crossing. In 
the summer of 1996, San Diego County declared a state of emergency because of 
the threats to human life from the intensity of illegal immigrant traffic and 
wildfires on Otay Mountain. At that point, the BLM developed a plan to provide the 
Border Patrol and CDF the vehicle access they needed across the mountain range 
and down to the actual border while protecting most of the mountain’s biological re- 
sources. 

Two jeep roads have crisscrossed the center of the mountain range for decades, 
but their degraded condition and the lack of road access to the border itself made 
interdiction and fire fighting activities very difficult, at best. By upgrading the two 
existing routes and constructing new roads along the eastern and western edges of 
Otay Mountain, the BLM provided the Border Patrol and CDF the access they need- 
ed to accomplish their missions. 

Although the new road segments were created within the existing wilderness 
study areas, our organizations participated in the planning for and did not object 
to their construction, given the significant health and safety issues at the time, the 
need to protect the border, and the importance of decreasing the frequency of wild- 
fire for protection of the area’s rare plants. 

The new road access along the east and west boundaries of the area essentially 
moved the interdiction effort down to the border itself. This solution was developed 
by the BLM in consultation with the Border Patrol and CDF to control the border, 
prevent destructive fires, and protect the botanical values of the Otay Mountains 
Wilderness Study Area. The action plan provided for these needs in a context of wil- 
derness management. By all accounts the plan was a success. 

As a follow-up to this effort, several staff members from the organizations I am 
representing today recently visited Otay Mountain on a BLM-sponsored tour and 
met with the Border Patrol and CDF to see how the new system of roads and access 
points was working. 

The success of this project and the comfort of both Border Patrol and CDF field 
managers with the existing situation was relayed to our organizations. Congress- 
man Bilbray’s staff and the BLM at a May 9th meeting at the Border Patrol’s 
Brown’s Field offices. At that meeting, the Border Patrol and CDF assured us that 
the actions taken by the BLM on Otay Mountain had allowed their staffs to effec- 
tively accomplish their missions. Officials of both agencies indicated that fires and 
attempts to cross the border had decreased significantly as the result of the new 
system of roads and access points. When asked if any additional access or other fa- 
cilities would be needed in the Otay Mountains, the reply from both agencies was 
that they had everything they needed. 

A May 20, 1998 letter from BLM State Director Hastey to Congressman Bilbray 
confirmed this. In his letter, Mr. Hastey detailed the position of both the Border Pa- 
trol and CDF: 

(1) Since the Border Patrol states it has adequate existing access outside the rec- 
ommended Wilderness Area boundaries to protect this area and enforce Federal 
law, the only question regarding wilderness designation that we can foresee 
would be the placement of new and maintenance of existing electronic sensors 
used to detect presence of illegal immigrants entering the area. According to our 
BLM Manual, additional sensors (considered to be “other agency facilities”) can 
be authorized if they “are essential for meeting the minimum requirements for 
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administration of the area as wilderness.” Therefore, if the Border Patrol and 
BLM determine additional sensors beyond those already in place are necessary, 
we could authorize placement of such sensors after an environmental analysis 
is completed. As for existing sensors, the Border Patrol currently maintains 
those as necessary without motorized vehicle access and the same procedure 
would apply under wilderness management. 

(2) Obviously, fire danger is a significant management issue on Otay Mountain. 
Again, CDF has stated that the existing access on Otay Mountain is adequate 
for its fire protection needs and as long as those cherrystemmed access routes 
are maintained, they do not see further need for construction of any additional 
fire roads within the area to be designated wilderness. BLM’s Wilderness Man- 
ual states that “all fires must be controlled to prevent loss of human life or 
property within Wilderness Areas, or to prevent the spread of fire to areas out- 
side the wilderness where life, resources or property may be threatened.” There- 
fore, while no one can predict the extent of a fire emergency on Otay Mountain, 
we believe the legislative authority and Manual guidance give BLM and CDF 
the ability to make on-the-ground fire decisions during emergencies to protect 
life and property, as well the wilderness resources, (emphasis added). 

In sum, the Border Patrol, CDF, the BLM and we all believe that, given the re- 
cent changes in road access on Otay Mountain, each of these agencies can fulfill 
their respective missions within the confines of the Wilderness Act. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

Our organizations strongly support permanent protection of Otay Mountain and 
its many and diverse natural values. If Section 6(b) is deleted from H.R. 3950, we 
could support this legislation and its designation of Otay as wilderness. If, however. 
Congress determines that the Otay Mountain area cannot be granted additional 
Congressionally mandated protection without the inclusion of “special management 
language” to address border and related issues, then we must encourage you to con- 
sider other protective — non-wildemess — options for this unique area. Thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. 
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United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OFIAMD MANACEMEin' 

Califonrift Sme Office 
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Rep. BnanBObray 2 0 

tftfa Congressional Disbict 
1530 Loi^vratOi HOB 
Washingtan, DXL 20615 

Dear Rep. Bdbny: 

In response to your inquiry regarding ctuient management of Olay Mountain and how 
that immagement would be diflteeiU if ttie area were designated wilderness by Con- 
gress, we have consulted the statute (Wnidemess Act PL 88-577), Bud's 43 Cro S560 
reguiatims, and the 8560 BUd Manual and have the following information to offer. 

Otay Mbuittain has been recognized by BLM for its unique ecological values as far back 
as 1962 ndien the Se o et aty designated it a National Coope ra tive Larwl and Wildlife 

Maaagamanr Area induding a rowpersHrw witfi the Cajifomia 

Department of Fish and Game. PnAher, in. 1980. BUddetenained that the area met the 
required odtctla far wildemcss study and designated die Westcnr arid Southern Otay 
Mountain lAnidemcsa Study Aiean After intensive public review, BUd lecommended 
a large portion of these WSAs to Congress as wildctness in 1991. Therefore. BIM has 
twvii protectively managing Otay Mountain for more than 30 years. 

To your question about how management of the area would change if it became part of 
the National Wilderness Pres e r va tion System, the Wildcmess Act basically prohibits 
commercial nsesi. permaneiit mads, temporary roads; motor vehicle usev motorized 
equipment, landing of aircraft, mechanical transport; stnactuies, andinstallations. 
Exc^ for commercial uses and pennanent roads, the Act provides that the administer- 
ing agency (BLhQ may permit ftre oftier prohibited uses, if they are 'neccssesy to meet 
tfie minimum tequ lre ments for die administnalion of the area for the purpose of the 
Act.' Such measures indiidc actions required in emergencies inv^ving &e heidth and 
safe^ofpersoru widundieaiea. Further; Section 4(d)(1) of the Act provides that the 
administciingagency may take such measures as "nuy be neces!>eiy in tin: cuitit ul wf 
fire...subiect to sudi conditions.^ die Secret ary deems desirable.' 

First, as you are aware, the current roads and most of the helispots that exist on Otay 
Mountain lie outside of the recommended wilderness boundary. Thesefaci]ities,diere- 
fare. are 'chetrystemmed* or lie on non-Fedeial lands aiul are not subject to the pre- 
sei^OM or prohflritionsof the Wilderness Act died above. I cannot envision the need 
ftv eonstiuebon of any further roads or helispots in the proposed Wilderness Area 
^ven the geogn^i^ and the prescenee of die dready eadstiBglacilitias. The California 
Department of Faresby and Hre ftotection (CDF) and die Border Patrol in the May 11, 
1770 Muaijig willt yuiu Stuff arid odiCES agreed with that assessment. 
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ijnehdispubriiiat -.vildrfer-s fcgaaiida^ Jhq» would he 

subject to the Act's presa^on^ pending deMopment of a detailed IWUemns Man- 
^I^UCL by BUd. IJjntllnevcjupuNatiunuKt: *** 

use of those five hdi^ob woal|l be that iheyjcsiild ble used for biuUng helloopteis in 
e m erge n cy sHue ti nn s only as m tlio nz ea ay ly C 9BUS l^iw c mr.^ dnu SSf tuoxsaiu^y liisct- 
tiw» mllrimnin Txpiiiinia n t c farBT M tr. As fills aj^lfeS tO Otay 

Mountaiii, we would envision luufingcrfBarfoFitlbr or CDF hehcopuxsuniy upon 
my aathocizatkm and when su^ acfivUics are determined to be file ndnimiiin neces- 
sary to protect hnman life and safe^. While Iwonldjhave the authoity to land BLM 
aircraft fox adminislxative purposes after an epviroaineiital analysis* I do not envisioii 
eaterdaing such au thority fa non-em e rgen^ bnrpoafogivien the geography of fins area. 
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BU4 Manual, additional sensoiB (conadeied fo be "other agency fadiifies”} can 
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You also Inquired dMutlheapparcntj private land inhddlngtai the northwest part of 
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Statement of Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, President, Tuskegee University 

Good morning. Chairman Hansen and Members of the Subcommittee, my name 
is Benjamin F. Payton. I have the privilege of serving as President of Tuskegee Uni- 
versity, an independent state related institution of higher education that focuses on 
engineering and technical education the agricultural and life sciences, selected bio- 
medical professions, business, and on research and community development. These 
special program emphases are presented in a framework which highlights the in- 
sights and information from the humanities and behavioral sciences as fundamental 
to life. In addition, Tuskegee University stresses lifelong learning, broad and deep 
moral and spiritual values, love of country, and concern for the global community. 
Tuskegee University was founded 117 years ago by Booker T. Washington and is 
located in southeast Alabama. 

In addition to its role as an educational institution, Tuskegee University is also 
guardian of an important National treasure, the Tuskegee Institute National His- 
toric Site. Tuskegee is the only university campus in the United States designated 
by Congress as a National Historic Site where the site is administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. In addition, Tuskegee University is the only historically black 
college or university (HBCU) to have ever owned, designed, developed, and operated 
a U.S. Military training facility. It is that facility — Moton Field — and the heroism 
of the men and women trained there during World War II which are the subject 
of this testimony and of this legislation. 

May I take a moment to thank Congressman Riley, my Congressman, for his lead- 
ership in sponsoring this bill and for the immense efforts which he and his staff 
devoted to bring H.R. 4211 to this stage. Congressman Riley and I requested that 
the National Park Service prepare a special resource study of how best to interpret 
and celebrate the role of the Tuskegee Airmen in World War II and their primary 
flight training at Moton Field. Throughout this process he has been tremendously 
supportive and a friend to the University. We are indebted to him and we greatly 
appreciate his efforts. I also thank Congressman Earl Hilliard, who is a co-sponsor 
of this bill, for being a source of wise counsel, and a champion of interests affecting 
the broader historically black college and university community. 

Additionally, I must acknowledge and profusely thank the staff of the National 
Park Service of the Department of Interior for their exceptional work in behalf of 
this legislation. The National Park Service (NPS) evaluated the potential of adding 
Moton Field to its system and one of its researchers discovered a captivating video 
documenting the Tuskegee Airmen’s accomplishments. At your convenience, I invite 
you to review, pause and reflect on portions of this stirring historically accurate 
video that was narrated by former President Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Chairman, a bill to recognize the contributions of the Tuskegee Airmen by 
establishing the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site at Moton Field where this 
history began, is long overdue. I want to thank you for this opportunity to present 
this testimony in support of H.R. 4211, a bill to establish the Tuskegee Airmen Na- 
tional Historic Site as a component of the National Park Service System, in associa- 
tion with Tuskegee University. I want you to know that Tuskegee University and 
all of its constituents enthusiastically support this legislation. 

The story of the Tuskegee Airmen and their exemplary record is virtually un- 
known to the average American. (Of course, Mr. Chairman, I know because of your 
experience of being a military pilot you are familiar with the Airmen and their com- 
bat exploits.) Very few scholarly works are available for the general public to exam- 
ine the historical impact made by these Airmen. While this story deals with their 
primary flight training at Moton Field, and their courage in battle during World 
War II, it also embraces the struggle to end racial discrimination against African 
Americans in the U.S. military and in the larger American society. Additionally, the 
story also encompasses the development of Tuskegee Institute (now Tuskegee Uni- 
versity) and its persistent efforts to encourage the U.S. Army Air Corps to establish 
a military pilot training program for African Americans. 

The accomplishments and impact of the Tuskegee Airmen are, without a doubt, 
of significance to this nation. The Tuskegee Airmen are deserving of a unit of the 
National Park System to provide for their commemoration and to relate their story 
to present and future generations. This story is well detailed in the 16-page sum- 
mary of the special resource study and for this reason my remarks will focus pri- 
marily on other issues. 

Tuskegee Institute (now Tuskegee University) played a strategic role in the train- 
ing of the Tuskegee Airmen. In the 1940s the pervasive perception within the mili- 
tary and throughout the nation was that white people, simply by virtue of the color 
of their skin, constituted a superior race and that African Americans were inher- 
ently inferior beings who did not possess the intellectual capacity to become success- 
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ful fighter pilots. These beliefs led to the use of quotas, exclusion, and other more 
blatant forms of racial discrimination in the military. These beliefs also served as 
the rationale to deny African Americans positions of leadership and skill in the mili- 
tary and they operated to prevent the training of African Americans as military pi- 
lots. The struggle of African Americans to join the Army Air Corps and become com- 
bat pilots during World War II played out against this background of officially sanc- 
tioned white racism. 

After much pressure from civil rights groups and from the African American 
press, Tuskegee Institute (now Tuskegee University) was selected by the U.S. Mili- 
tary to sponsor the first Military Pilot Training Program in U.S. History for African 
Americans. Moton Field, which was named for the University’s second President, 
Robert Russa Moton, was selected as the specific primary training site. This field 
has particular significance in Tuskegee’s history because the University’s students 
and faculty assisted an African American contractor in designing and constructing 
it, and because of its ideal year-round flight conditions. But Moton Field’s very ex- 
istence was the outgrowth of the vision of Tuskegee Institute (Tuskegee University) 
and the University’s willingness to invest financial and human resources in the de- 
velopment of the Field. This made possible an extensive civilian pilot training pro- 
gram (CPT) at Moton Field which moved the Institute (University) to the forefront 
of such training efforts. Combined with the strong performance of students from 
Tuskegee’s CPT Program, who had better test scores than other candidates in com- 
peting training facilities, Tuskegee became the clear choice in competition to host 
a military pilot training for African Americans. 

Consequently, in spite of the prevailing racist beliefs about whether African 
Americans could become military leaders and pilots, instructors at Moton Field 
trained nearly 1,000 aviators as America’s first African American military pilots. 
Over the years this operation at Moton Field would include over 10,000 military and 
civilian African American men and women who served as air traffic controllers, 
flight instructors, officers, bombardiers, navigators, electrical and communication 
specialists, medical professionals, cooks, musicians and other personnel. On July 19, 
1941, twelve aviation cadets and one student officer. Captain Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr., a graduate of the Unites States Military Academy, reported to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute to begin flight training as the first class of African American candidates in the 
U.S. Military. In March, 1942, the first class of African American aviation cadets 
graduated from Tuskegee Army Air Field and became the nation’s first black mili- 
tary pilots. The significance of this event should not be underestimated: after years 
of struggle, African Americans were finally accepted and commissioned as pilots and 
officers in the United States Army. Captain Davis received his wings and took over 
the command of the 99th Squadron. 

From 1942 to 1943 Army Air Force officials and military leaders, would scrutinize 
and question the performance and aggressiveness of the Airmen. By 1943 Lt. Col. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. was called upon by a United States Senate Advisory Com- 
mittee to respond to questions about the military performance of the 99th Fighter 
Squadron. However, after scoring a series of victories and the news of their coura- 
geous and heroic performance reached the military leaders, the Airmen earned in- 
creased combat action and respect. White American bomber crews referred to them 
as the “Red-tail Angels” because of the identifying paint on their tail assemblies and 
because of their record of never losing a bomber to enemy fighters while escorting 
the 15th Air Force on bombing missions over strategic targets. These gallant men 
flew 15,653 sorties and completed 1,578 missions, destroyed over 260 enemy air- 
craft, sank one enemy destroyer, and demolished numerous enemy installations. 
After a distinguished and meritorious military career, Lt. Col. Davis rose to the 
rank of Lt. General and he resides here in Washington, DC. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to submit for the record a list of the Tuskegee Airmen’s victories and their nu- 
merous awards. 

These veterans are not only to be remembered for their heroic actions, but for 
using non-violent legal demonstration tactics to desegregate an officer’s club in Indi- 
ana via the efforts of members of the 447th Bombardment Group. Such nonviolent 
actions later became the hallmark of the civil rights movement. 

Telling the story of the Tuskegee Airmen’s accomplishments and commemorating 
the impact these Americans had on demonstrating the capabilities of African Ameri- 
cans and attacking military segregation warrants being expressed through a form 
of “living history” as outlined in a study entitled “Moton Field: Tuskegee Airmen 
Special Resource Study,” dated June, 1998. There remains a need not only to tell 
the history, but to perpetuate the legacy of the Tuskegee Airmen so that our great 
nation can continue to produce leaders of achievement with the stature of General 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., Admiral Samuel L. Gravely, former Secretary of the Army 
Clifford Alexander, Astronauts Guion Blubord, Ronald McNair, and Frederick Greg- 
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ory, Rear Admiral Mack Gaston (U.S. Navy, Ret., a Tuskegee graduate), General 
Charles Williams (U.S. Army, Ret., also a Tuskegee graduate.) The attainments of 
these African American leaders to hold so many significant positions and ranks 
within every branch of service can be linked to the paths paved by the Tuskegee 
Airmen. Commemorating the accomplishments of the Tuskegee Airmen through the 
establishment of a national Historic Site will provide educators in our nation with 
a tool they can use to inspire future generations to accept that people of every race 
can make significant contributions to our nation when provided opportunities. 

The historic remains and historic character of the Moton Field Complex are sub- 
stantially intact and are the only simificant cultural resources left that represent 
the Tuskegee Airmen Experience. All structures and most other visible remnants of 
the Tuskegee Army Air Field, an advanced flight training facility built by the Army 
just a few miles from Moton Field, have been removed. 

We feel that the historic role of Tuskegee University should be extended to a con- 
temporary partnership role in assisting the National Park Service (NFS) in com- 
memorating the Tuskegee Airmen at Moton Field. There are several ways that 
Tuskegee University can serve as a principal partner with NFS in the development 
and use of the historic site. Tuskegee University is prepared to donate land needed 
to establish the new park unit. We plan to initially donate approximately 35 acres 
which contains the key historic resources at Moton Field and is sufficient to allow 
for management use. 

The role of Tuskegee University will also involve the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Aviation Science under the auspices of the University at Moton Field. 
Precollege and college level curriculum will emphasize math and science and provide 
a historical continuum of flight training in the tradition of the Tuskegee Airmen. 
In addition, Tuskegee University will develop training programs for adults in the 
region to become skilled power mechanics, airport maintenance crews and other 
high demand vocations that are airport — aviation science — related. Tuskegee Uni- 
versity will do this in partnership with private and public entities. 

The proposed Tuskegee Airmen National Center (the Center) will house the De- 
partment of Aviation Science as well as a full-scale military museum to extend the 
ability to relate more fully the story of the Tuskegee Airmen. Tuskegee University 
intends to work closely with NFS in preparing a report outlining the public/private 
partnership needed to develop and operate the Center. Once an agreement has been 
reached on the development and management of the Center, the balance of the acre- 
age for the historic site will be donated by Tuskegee University to NFS. 

The Center will require a national fundraising campaign involving the Tuskegee 
Airmen, Tuskegee University, retired and active military personnel, private corpora- 
tions (especially the aircraft industry), private foundations and others will be need- 
ed. Frivate contributions are anticipated to provide some of the funds needed for 
construction and, possibly, an endowment for operation of the facility. However, 
since the Tuskegee Airmen have broad national significance to this nation and to 
ensure a high quality facility is provided, substantial Federal funds will be required 
as well, and a Federal partner(s) should be involved as lead agency(ies) in the oper- 
ation of the facility. Key Federal partners could include the U.S Department of De- 
fense (U.S. Air Force), U.S. Department of Education, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Smithsonian Institution, National Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
National Fark Service. 

The location of Tuskegee University’s Department of Aviation Science at Moton 
Field will also provide the opportunity for the school’s students and teachers to par- 
ticipate in the park’s interpretive programs, particularly those dealing with living 
history. Fotentially, such visitor-student interface opportunities will benefit the vis- 
itor experience. 

The above activities are indicative of the ways that Tuskegee University plans to 
serve as a principal partner of NFS in the management, use and development of 
the historic site. For this reason, such a role has been outlined for Tuskegee Univer- 
sity in the bill. Tuskegee University intends to play an important role in many as- 
pects of the historic site. 

The Tuskegee Airmen include thousands of civilian and military men and women 
who overcame discriminatory conditions to become one of the most highly respected 
and honored fighter groups. They were the first African American soldiers to suc- 
cessfully complete their training and enter the Army Air Corps. They deserve and 
the entire American public needs this National Historic Site to help correct the 
many false and distorted images of African Americans which lie so deeply in the 
American culture. 

Mr. Chairman, again, thank you for holding this legislative hearing and inviting 
me to testify on a bill that would establish and preserve a lasting and permanent 
legacy that reflects the bravery, heroic feats and accomplishments of the dedicated 
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men who trained at Tuskegee Institute and fought the battles of racism in the mili- 
tary and of World War II as well as integrated the United States Armed Forces. 
As I said in the beginning of my testimony, since Tuskegee University is the guard- 
ian of the Tuskegee Institute National Historic Site, our stewardship in association 
with the National Park Services’ leadership of this proposed Tuskegee Airmen Na- 
tional Historic Site is appropriate and fitting. Mr. Chairman, the history of these 
patriots and their fight for the right to join the Army Air Corps and prove their 
work to their country, as well as their struggle for equal rights in both the military 
and society, must be preserved for the American public. They represent an impor- 
tant part of this nation’s history. Tuskegee University fully supports the establish- 
ment of the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site in association with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Given your appreciation of the impact the Tuskegee Airmen had on encouraging 
equality in the military and helping to develop outstanding leaders from every 
branch of military service, Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your colleagues for pro- 
viding your full support to this legislation. 
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LIST OF TUSKEGEE AIRMEN VICTORIES* 



Destroyed 

Damaged 

Totals 

Aircraft (aerial) 

111 

25 

136 

Aircraft (ground) 

150 

123 

273 

Locomotives 

57 

69 

126 

Box Cats and other Rolling Stock 

58 

561 

619 

Destroyer 

1 

0 

1 

Barges and Boats 

16 

24 

40 

Oil and Ammo Dumps 

2 

0 

2 

Radar Installations 

1 

8 

9 

Motor Transports 

6 

81 

87 

Gun Emplacements 

3 

0 

3 

Horse-drawn Vehicles 

15 

100 

115 

Tanks on Flat Cars 

0 

7 

7 

Power Transformers 

3 

2 

5 

Total Missions with the 12* Air Force 



1267 

Total Missions with the 15* Air Force 



311 

Total Sorties with the 12* Air Force 



6381 

Total Sorties with the 15* Air Force 



9152 

Grand Total Missions 



1578 

Grand Total Sorties 



15553 


Awards: 

Legion of Merit 
Silver Star 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Soldier's Medal 
Bronze Star 
Air Medals and Clusters 
Purple Heart 


“History of the JlZni Fighter Crosi,* USAf Collection at the »ir force Historical Research Agency. 
Naxuell AFB (IRIS Ho. 000S3769). 


865 

I 

1 

95 

2 
14 
744 
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105th CONGRESS 

2d Session 05/OD 

To establish terms and conditions under which the Secretary of the Interior 
shall convey leaseholds in certain properties around Canyon Ferry Res- 
ervoir, Montana. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
May 22, 1998 

Mr. Hill introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 

on Resources 


A BILL 

To establish terms and conditions under which the Secretary 
of the Interior shall convey leaseholds in certain prop- 
erties around Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Montana. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

4 Congress finds that the conveyance of the Properties 

5 described in section 4(b) to the Lessees of those Properties 

6 for fair market value would have the beneficial results of — 

7 (1) reducing Pick-Sloan project debt for the 

8 Canyon Feny Unit; 
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1 (2) providing a permanent source of fttnding for 

2 projects that develop and maintain public recreation, 

3 and that conserve and enhance fish and wildlife op- 

4 portunities in the State of Montana; 

5 (3) reducing Federal payments in lieu of taxes 

6 and associated management expenditures in connec- 

7 tion with the Grovemment’s ownership of the Prop- 

8 erties while increasing local tax revenues from the 

9 new owners; and 

10 (4) eliminating expensive and contentious dis- 

11 putes between the Secretary and leaseholders while 

12 ensuring that the Federal Government receives full 

13 and fair value for the acquisition of the Properties. 

14 SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

15 The purpose of this Act is to establish terms and eon- 

16 ditions under which the Secretary of the Interior shall, for 

17 fair market value, convey certain Properties around Can- 

18 yon Feny Reservoir, Montana, to the Lessees of those 

19 Properties. 

20 SEC. 3. DEFINTnONS. 

21 In this Act: 

22 (1) CPRA— The term “CFRA” means Canyon 

23 Ferry Recreation Association, Incorporated, a Mon- 

24 tana corporation. 
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1 (2) Lessee. — ^The term “Lessee” means the 

2 of 1 of the properties described in sec- 

3 tion 4(b) on the date of enactment of this Act and 

4 the leaseholder’s heirs, executors, and assigns of 

5 their leasehold interest. 

6 (3) Property. — ^T he term “Property” means 1 

7 of the properties described in section 4(b). 

8 (4) Purchaser. — The term “Purchaser” 

9 means a person or entity, excluding CFRA, that 

10 purchases the 265 leaseholds under section 4. 

11 (5) Beservoir. — ^The term “Reservoir” means 

12 the Canyon Ferry Reservoir in the State of Mon- 

13 tana. 

14 (6) Secretary. — The term “Secretary” means 

15 the Secretary of the Interior. 

16 SEC. 4. SALE OF LEASEHOLDS. 

17 (a) In General. — S ubject to subsection (c) and not- 

18 withstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary 

19 sh£dl sell at fair market value — 

20 (1) all right, title, and interest of the United 

21 States in and to all (but not fewer than all) of the 

22 leaseholds described in subsection (b), subject to 

23 vahd existing ri^ts; and 

24 (2) easements for — 

25 (A) vehicular access to each leasehold; 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


4 

(B) access to and the use of 1 dock per 
leasehold; and 

(C) access to and the use of aU boathouses, 
ramps, retaining walls, and other improvements 
for which access is provided in the leases as of 
the date of this Act. 

(b) Description op Leaseholds. — 

(1) In general. — The leaseholds to be con- 
veyed are — 

(A) the 265 cabin sites of the Bureau of 
Reclamation located along the northern portion 
of the Reservoir in portions of sections 2, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 22, 23, and 26, Township 10 North, 
Range 1 West; plus 

(B) any small parcels contiguous to the 
leaseholds (not including shorehne property or 
property needed to provide public access to the 
shorehne of the Reservoir) that the Secretary 
determines should be conveyed in order to ehmi- 
nate inholdings and facihtate administration of 
surrounding land remaining in Federal owner- 
ship. 

(2) Acreage; legal description. — The acre- 
age and legal description of each Property shall be 
agreed on by the Secretary £md CFRA. 
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1 (e) Purchase Process. — 

2 (1) In general. — The Secretary shall — 

3 (A) solicit sealed bids for all of the lease- 

4 holds; 

5 (B) subject to paragraph (2), sell the 

6 leaseholds to the bidder that submits the high- 

7 est bid above the minimum bid determined 

8 under paragraph (2); and 

9 (C) only accept bids for aU 265 leaseholds. 

10 (2) Minimum bid. — Before accepting bids, the 

11 Secretary, in consultation with interested bidders, 

12 shall establish a minimum bid based on an appraisal 

13 of the fair market value of the leaseholds, exclusive 

14 of the value of private improvements made by the 

15 leaseholders before the date of the conveyance by 

16 means of an appraisal conducted in conformance 

17 with the Uniform Standards of Professional Ap- 

18 praisal Practice. 

19 (3) Right op first refusal. — ^If the highest 

20 bidder is other than CFRA, CFEA shall have the 

21 right to match the highest bid and purchase the 

22 leaseholds at a price equal to the amo\mt of that 

23 bid. 

24 (d; Teri*is of Conveyance. — 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


6 

(1) P*URCHASER TO EXTEND OPTION TO PUR- 
CHASE OR TO CONTINUE LEASING. — 

(A) In general. — T he I*iirchaser shall 
give each leaseholder of record of a leasehold 
eonv^ed Tinder this section an option to pur- 
chase the leasehold at fair market value as de- 
termined in subsection (e)(2). 

(B) Nonpurchasing lessees. — 

(i) Eight to continue lease. — A 
Lessee that is unable or unwilling to pur- 
chase a Property shall be permitted to con- 
tinue to lease the P*roperty for fair market 
value rent under the same terms and con- 
ditions as the existing leases, including the 
right to renew the term of the existing 
lease for 2 consecutive 5-year terms. 

(ii) Compensation for improve- 
ments. — If a Lessee declines to purchase 
a leeisehold, the Purchaser shall com- 
pensate the Lessee for the full market 
value, as determined pursuant to cus- 
tomary appraisal procedures, of aU im- 
provements made to the leasehold. The 
Lessee may sell the improvements to Pur- 
chaser at any time, but the sale shall be 
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1 completed by the final termination of the 

2 lease, after ah renewals as provided in 

3 clause (i). 

4 (2) Historical, use. — The Purchaser shall 

5 honor the existing Property descriptions and histori- 

6 cal use restrictions for the leaseholds. 

7 (3) Continuation op leases. — 

8 (A) In general. — Lessee that is unable 

9 or unwilling to purchase a leasehold shall be 

10 permitted to continue to lease the property pur- 

11 suant to the terms and conditions of the lease, 

12 existing on the date of enactment of this Act. 

13 (B) Rental payments.— All rents re- 

14 ceived during the continuation of a lease under 

15 subparagraph (A) shall be paid to the Pur- 

16 chaser. 

17 (C) Limitation on right to transfer 

18 lease. — Subject to vahd existing rights, a Les- 

19 see may not sell or otherwise assign or transfer 

20 the leasehold without purchasing the property 

21 from the Purchaser and conveying the fee inter- 

22 est in the property. 

23 (e) Administrative Costs. — ^Any reasonable ad- 

24 ministrative cost incurred by the Secretary incident to the 
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1 conveyance under subsection (a) shall be reimbursed by 

2 the Purchaser or CFEA. 

3 (f) Timing. — The Secretary shall make every effort 

4 to complete the conveyance under subsection (a) not later 

5 than 1 year after the date of enactment of this Act. 

6 (g) Closing. — ^Real estate closings to complete the 

7 conveyance under subsection (a) may be staggered to fa- 

8 cilitate the conveyance as agreed to by the Secretary and 

9 the Purchaser or CFEA. 

10 (h) Conveyance to Lessee.— Where the Lessee 

11 will purchase the leasehold &om Purchaser or CFEA, the 

12 Lessee may request the Secretary to have the conveyance 

13 documents prepared in the Lessee’s name or names in 

14 order to minimize the time and documents required to 

15 complete the closing for each leasehold. 

16 (i) Costs. — The Lessee shall reimburse CFEA for a 

17 proportionate share of the costs to CFEA in completing 

18 the transactions contemplated by this Act, including any 

19 interest charts. 

o 
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i5th congress wy O 1 O CS 

1ST Session ^ I jLD 

To authorize impropriations for the Coastal Heritage Trail Route in New 
Jersey, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

July 9, 1997 

Mr. LoBiondo introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To authorize appropriations for the Coastal Heritage Trail 
Route in New Jersey, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representor 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

4 Section 6 of I*ublic Law 100—515 (16 U.S.C. 1244 

5 note) is amended — 

6 (1) in subsection (b)(1), by striking 

7 “$1,000,000” and inserting “$4,000,000”; and 

8 (2) in subsection (c), by striking “five” and in- 

9 serting “10”. 

O 
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105th congress 
2d Session 


H. R. 3950 


To designate a portion of the Otay Mountain region of California as 
wilderness. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

May 22, 1998 

Mr. BUtBRAY introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Oommittee on Resources 


A BILL 

To designate a portion of the Otay Mountain region of 
California as wilderness. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Otay Mountain Wilder- 

5 ness Act of 1998”. 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINOa 

7 The Congress finds and declares the following: 

8 (1) The public lands within the Otay Mountain 

9 region of California are one of the last remaining 
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1 pristine locations in western San Diego County, 

2 California. 

3 (2) This m^ed mountain ac^acent to the 

4 United States-Mexico border is internationally 

5 known for its diversity of unique and sensitive 

6 plants. 

7 (3) This area plays a critical role in San 

8 Diego’s multi-species conservation plan, a national 

9 model made for maintaining biodiversity. 

10 (4) Due to its proximity to the international 

11 border, this area is the focus of important law en- 

12 foreement and border interdiction efforts necessary 

13 to curtail illegal immigration and protect the area’s 

14 wilderness values. 

15 (5) The illegal immigration traffic, combined 

16 with the rugged topography, also presents unique 

17 fire management challenges for protecting lives and 

18 resources. 

19 SEC. 3. DESIGNATION. 

20 In furtherance of the purposes of the Wilderness Act 

21 (16 U.S.C. 1131 et seq.), certain public lands in the Cali- 

22 fomia Desert District of the Bureau of Land Manage- 

23 ment, California, comprising approximately 18,500 acres 

24 as generally depicted on a map entitled “Otay Mountain 

25 ■VTddemess” and dated May 7, 1998, are hereby des- 
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1 ignated as wilderness £ind therefore as a component of the 

2 National Wilderness Preservation System, which shall be 

3 known as the Otay Mountain Wilderness. 

4 SEC. 4. MAP AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION. 

5 (a) In General. — As soon as practicable after the 

6 date of enactment of this Act, a map and a legal deserip- 

7 tion for the Wilderness Area shall be filed by the Secretary 

8 with the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources of 

9 the Senate and the Committee on Resources of the House 

10 of Representatives. Such map and legal description shall 

1 1 have the same force and effect as if included in this Act, 

12 except that the Secretary, as appropriate, may correct 

13 clerical and typographical errors in such legal description 

14 and map. Such map and legal description for the "Wilder- 

15 ness Area shall be on file and available for public inspec- 

16 tion in the offices of the Director and California State Di- 

17 rector. Bureau of Land Management, Department of the 

18 Interior. 

19 (b) United States-Mexico Border. — ^In carrying 

20 out this section, the Secretary shall ensure that the south- 

21 em boundary of the Wilderness Area is 100 feet north 

22 of the trail depicted on the map referred to in subsection 

23 (a) and is at least 100 feet fi^m the United States-Mexico 

24 international border. 
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1 SEC. 5. WILDEBI>IESS REVIEW. 

2 The Congress hereby finds and directs that all the 

3 pubhc lands not designated wilderness within the bound- 

4 aries of the Southern Otay Mountain ^fildemess Study 

5 Area (CA-060-029) and the Western Otay Mountain Wil- 

6 demess Study Area (CA-060-028) managed by the Bn- 

7 reau of Land Management and reported to the Congress 

8 in 1991, have been adequately studied for wilderness des- 

9 ignation pursuant to section 603 of the Federal Land Pol- 

10 icy and Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1782), and 

1 1 are no longer subject to the requirements contained in sec- 

12 tion 603(c) of that Act pertaining to the management of 

13 wilderness study areas in a manner that does not impair 

14 the suitabihty of such areas for preservation as wilderness. 

1 5 SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS AREA. 

16 (a) In General. — Subject to valid existing rights 

17 and to subsection (b), the Wilderness Area shall be admin- 

18 istered by the Secretary in accordance with the provisions 

19 of the Wilderness Act (16 U.S.C. 1131 et seq.), except 

20 that — 

21 (1) any reference in such provisions to the ef- 

22 fective date of the Wilderness Act is deemed to be 

23 a reference to the effective date of this Act; and 

24 (2) any reference in such provisions to the Sec- 

25 retary of Agriculture is deemed to be a reference to 

26 the Secretary of the Interior. 
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1 (b) Border Enforcement, Drug Interdiction, 

2 AND WHjDLAnd Fire Protection. — ^Nothing in this Act 

3 or the \^^demess Act may be constraed to preclude Fed- 

4 eral. State, and local agencies from conducting within the 

5 Wilderness Area, in accordance with appropriate condi- 

6 tions determined by the Secretary — 

7 (1) drug interdiction and border operations, in- 

8 eluding the installation of electronic sensors and 

9 other surveillance equipment; and 

10 (2) wildland fire management operations, in- 

1 1 eluding prescribed bums. 

12 SEC. 7. FURTHER acquisitions. 

13 Any lands within the boundaries of the Wilderness 

14 Area that are acquired by the United States after the date 

15 of enactment of this Act shall become part of the Wilder- 

16 ness Area and shall be managed in accordance with all 

17 the provisions of this Act and other laws apphcable to such 

18 a wDdemess. 

19 SEC. 8 . NO BUFFER ZONES. 

20 The Congress does not intend for the designation of 

21 the Wilderness Area by this Act to lead to the creation 

22 of protective perimeters or buffer zones around the WU- 

23 demess Area. The fact that nonwildemess activities or 

24 uses can be seen or heard fiom areas within the W^der- 
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1 ness Area shall not, of itself, preclude such activities or 

2 uses up to the boundary of the Wilderness Area. 

3 SEC. 9. DEFINITIONS. 

4 As used in this Act: 

5 (1) Public IiANDs. — T he term “pubUc lands” 

6 has the same meaning as that term has in section 

7 103(e) of the Federal Land Pohey and Management 

8 Act of 1976. 

9 (2) Secretary. — The term “Secretary” means 

10 the Secretary of the Interior. 

11 (3) Wilderness area. — The term “Wilderness 

12 Area” means the Otay Mountain Wilderness des- 

13 ignated by section 3. 

O 
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105th congress 
2d Session 


H.R.4144 


To ensure the protection of natural, cultural, and historical resources in 
Cumberland Island National Seashore and Cumberland Island Wilderness 
in the State of Georgia. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 

June 25, 1998 

Mr. KinOSTON introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To ensure the protection of natural, cultural, and historical 
resources in Cumberland Island National Seashore and 
Cumberland Island Wilderness in the State of Georgia. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of ihe United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Cumberland Island 


5 Preservation Act”. 
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1 SEC. 2. CUMBERLAND ISLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE AND 

2 CUMBERLAND ISLAND WILDERNESS, GEOR- 

3 GIA. 

4 (a) Boundary Adjustments for Land Ex- 

5 CHANGE. — 

6 (1) Exclusion op conveyed lands. — If the 

7 proposed land exchange described in subsection (b) 

8 is agreed to by the Secretaiy of the Interior, any 

9 lands to be conveyed by the United States as part 

10 of the land exchange shall be excluded from the 

11 boundaries of the Cumberland Island Wilderness or 

12 potential wilderness area designated by section 2 of 

13 Pubhc Law 97-250 (96 Stat. 709; 16 U.S.C. 1132 

14 note). 

15 (2) Inclusion of acquired lands. — ^AU 

16 lands acquired by the United States as part of the 

17 land exchange described in subsection (b) shall be 

18 included in, and managed as part of, the Cum- 

19 berland Island Wilderness designated by section 2 of 

20 Pubhc Law 97-250 (96 Stat. 709; 16 U.S.C. 1132 

21 note). Upon acquisition of the lands, the Secretary 

22 of the Interior shall adjust the boundaries of the 

23 Cumberland Island Wilderness to include the ac- 

24 quired lands. 

25 (b) Description of Land Exchange. — T he land 

26 exchange referred to in subsection (a) is a land exchange 
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1 with regard to Cumberland Island National Seashore, 

2 which is established under Public Law 92-536 (16 U.S.C. 

3 45 9i et seq.), and Cumberland Island Wilderness that is 

4 being negotiated by the Secretary of the Interior with the 

5 Nature Conservancy and High Point, Inc., for the purpose 

6 of acquiring privately owned lands on Cumberland Island, 

7 which have substantial wilderness characteristics, in ex- 

8 change for Federal lands located at the north end of the 

9 island. 

10 (c) Treatment op Main Road. — 

11 (1) Findings. — The main road at Cumberland 

12 Island National Seashore is included on the register 

13 of national historic places. The continued existence 

14 and use of the main road, as weU as a spur road 

15 that provides access to Plum Orchard mansion at 

16 Cumberland Island National Seashore, is necessary 

17 for maintenance and access to the natural, cultural, 

18 and historical resources of Cumberland Island Na- 

19 tional Seashore. The inclusion of these roads both on 

20 the register of national historic places and in the 

21 Cumberland Island Wilderness or potential wilder- 

22 ness area is incompatible and causes competing 

23 mandates on the Secretary of the Interior for man- 

24 agement. 
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1 (2) EXCXiUSION prom wilderness. — T he main 

2 road on Cumberland Island (as described on the reg- 

3 ister of national historic places), the spur road that 

4 provides access to Plum Orchard mansion, and such 

5 limited area on each side of these roads as the Sec- 

6 retaxy of the Interior considers necessaiy, are hereby 

7 excluded from the boundaries of the Cumberland Is- 

8 land Wilderness and the potential wilderness area 

9 designated by section 2 of Pubhc Law 97-250 (96 

10 Stat. 709; 16 U.S.C. 1132 note). 

11 (3) Effect op exclusion. — Nothing in this 

12 subsection shall be construed to affect the inclusion 

13 of the main road on the register of national historic 

14 places or the authority of the Secretary of the Inte- 

15 rior to impose reasonable restrictions on the use of 

16 the main road or spur road to minimize einy adverse 

17 impacts on the Cumberland Island Wilderness or po- 

18 tentieJ wilderness area. 

19 (d) Eestoration op Plum Orchard Mansion. — 

20 (1) Restoration required. — Using funds ap- 

21 propriated pursuant to the authorization of appro- 

22 priations in par^lgraph (4), the Secretary of the In- 

23 terior shall restore Plum Orchard mansion at Cum- 

24 berland Island National Seashore so that the condi- 

25 tion of the restored mansion is at least equal to the 
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1 condition of the mansion when it was donated to the 

2 United States. The Secretary may also accept dona- 

3 tions of money and in-kind contributions for the 

4 purpose of restoring the mansion. 

5 (2) Subsequent maintenance. — The Sec- 

6 retary of the Interior shall endeavor to enter into an 

7 agreement with public and private persons to provide 

8 for the maintenance of Plum Orchard meinsion fol- 

9 lowing its restoration. 

10 (3) Restoration plan.— Not later than 180 

1 1 days after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

12 Secretary of the Interior shall submit to Congress a 

13 comprehensive plan for the repair, stabilization, and 

14 restoration of Plum Orchard mansion to the condi- 

15 tion the mansion was in when acquired by the 

16 United States. 

17 (4) Authorization op appropriations. — 

18 There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as 

19 are necessary for the restoration of Plmn Orchard 

20 mansion under paragraph (1). 

21 (e) Archaeological and Historic Sites. — The 

22 Secretary of the Interior shall identify, document, and pro- 

23 teet archaeological sites located on Federal land within 

24 Cumberland Island National Seashore. The Secretary 
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shall prepare and implement a plan to preserve designated 
national historic sites within the seashore. 

(f) Designation op Additional Wilderness 
Area. — 

(1) Designation. — ^In furtherance of the pur- 

poses of the Wilderness Act (16 U.S.C. 1131 et 
seq.), a parcel of Federal lands within Cumberland 
Island National Seashore, which comprises approxi- 
mately acres on the southern portion of Cum- 

berland Island, as depicted on the map entitled 
“Cumberland Island ^^demess Addition, Pro- 
posed”, dated , 1998, is hereby designated 

as wilderness and therefore as a component of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 

(2) Administration. — The parcel designated 
by paragraph (1) shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in accordance with the Wilder- 
ness Act as part of the Cumberland Island Wilder- 
ness designated by section 2 of Public Law 97-250 
(96 Stat. 709; 16 U.S.C. 1132 note). The Secretary 
shall adjust the boundaries of the Cumberland Is- 
land Wilderness to include the parcel. 

(3) Existing rights and uses. — The des- 
ignation of the wilderness area under paragraph (1) 
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1 shall be subject to valid existing rights and pre-exist- 

2 ing uses of the designated parcel. 

O 
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105th congress t v m c\ •% 

2DSESSION H. K. 4^11 

To establish the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site, in association 
with the Tuskegee University, in the State of Alabuna, and for other 
purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

July 14, 1998 

Mr. Riley (for himself and Mr. Hilliard) introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To establish the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site, 
in association with the Tuskegee University, in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS. 

4 As used in this Act: 

5 (1) Historic site. — The term “historic site” 

6 means the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site 

7 as established by section 3. 

8 (2) Secretary. — The term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


9 
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1 (3) Tuskegee airmen. — The term “Tuskegee 

2 Airmen” means the thousands of men and women 

3 who served in America’s African-American Air Force 

4 units of World War II and shared in the Tuskegee 

5 Experience. 

6 (4) Tuskegee university. — The term 

7 “Tuskegee University” means the institution of 

8 higher education by that name located in the State 

9 of Alabama and founded by Booker T. Washington 

10 in 1881, formerly named Tuskegee Institute. 

1 1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

12 (a) Findings. — The Congress finds the following: 

13 (1) The struggle of Afiican-Americans for 

14 greater roles in North American military conflicts 

15 spans the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. Op- 

1 6 portunities for Afnean-American participation in the 

17 United States military were always very limited and 

18 controversial. Quotas, exclusion, and racial discrimi- 

19 nation were based on the prevailing attitude in the 

20 United States, particularly on the part of the United 

21 States military, that African-Americans did not pos- 

22 sess the intellectual capacity, aptitude, and skills to 

23 be successful filters. 

24 (2) By the early 1940’s these perceptions con- 

25 tinned within the United States militaiy. Key lead- 
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1 ers within the United States Army Air Corps did not 

2 believe that African-Americans possessed the capac- 

3 ity to become successful military pilots. After suc- 

4 cumbing to pressure exerted by civil rights groups 

5 and the black press, the Army decided to train a 

6 small number of African-American pilot cadets 

7 under special conditions. Although prejudice and dis- 

8 crimination against African-Americans was a na- 

9 tional phenomenon, not just a southern trait, it was 

10 more intense in the South where it had hardened 

11 into rigidly enforced patterns of segregation. Such 

12 was the environment where the military chose to lo- 

13 cate the training of the Tuskegee Airmen. 

14 (3) The militajy selected Tuskegee Institute 

15 (now known as Tuskegee University) as a civilian 

16 contractor for a variety of reasons. These included 

17 the school’s existing facilities, engineering and tech- 

18 nical instructors, and a climate with ideal flying con- 

19 ditions year round. Tuskegee Institute’s strong in- 

20 terest in providing aeronautical training for African- 

21 American youths was also an important factor. Stu- 

22 dents from the school’s civilian pilot training pro- 

23 gram had some of the best test scores when com- 

24 pared to other students from programs across the 

25 Southeast. 
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(4) In 1941 the United States Army Air Corps 
awarded a contract to Tuskegee Institute to operate 
a primary flight school at Moton Field. Tuskegee In- 
stitute (now known as Tuskegee University) chose 
an Afncan-Ameriean contractor who designed and 
constructed Moton Field, with the assistance of its 
faculty and students, as the site for its mihtary pilot 
training program. The field was named for the 
school’s second president, Robert Russa Moton. Con- 
sequently, Tuskegee Institute was one of a very few 
American institutions (and the only Afiican-Amer- 
iean institution) to own, develop, and control facih- 
ties for mihtary flight instruction. 

(5) Moton F'ield, also known as the Primary 
Flying Field or Airport Number 2, was the only pri- 
mary flight training facOity for Afiican-Ameiican 
pilot candidates in the United States Army Air 
Corps during World War U. The facihty ^bolizes 
the entrance of African-American pilots into the 
United States Army Air Corps, although on the 
basis of a pohry of segregation that was mandated 
by the mihtary and institutionalized in the South. 
The facility also symbolizes the singular role of 
Tuskegee Institute (Tuskegee University) in provid- 
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1 ing leadership as well as economic and educational 

2 resources to make that entry possible. 

3 (6) The Tuskegee Airmen were the first Afti- 

4 can- American soldiers to complete their training suc- 

5 eessfiilly and to enter the United States Army Air 

6 Corps. Almost 1,000 aviators were trained as Ameri- 

7 ea’s first Afiican-Ameriean military pilots. In addi- 

8 tion, more than 10,000 military and civilian African- 

9 American men and women served as flight instruc- 

10 tors, officers, bombardiers, navigators, radio teehni- 

11 eians, mechanics, air traffic controllers, parachute 

12 riggers, electrical and communications specialists, 

13 medical professionals, laboratory assistants, cooks, 

14 musicians, supply, firefighting, and transportation 

15 personnel. 

16 (7) Although military leaders were hesitant to 

17 use the Tuskegee Airmen in combat, the Airmen 

18 eventually saw considerable action in North Africa 

19 and Europe. Acceptance from United States Army 

20 Air Corps units came slowly, but their courageous 

21 and, in many cases, heroic performance earned them 

22 increased combat opportunities and respect. 

23 (8) The successes of the Tuskegee Airmen 

24 proved to the American public that African-Ameri- 

25 cans, when given the opportunity, could become ef- 
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1 fective military leaders and pilots. This helped pave 

2 the way for desegregation of the military, beginning 

3 with President Harry S Truman’s Executive Order 

4 9981 in 1948. The Tuskegee Airmen’s success also 

5 helped set the stage for civil rights advocates to con- 

6 tinue the struggle to end racial discrimination dur- 

7 ing the civil rights movement of the 1950’s and 

8 1960’s. 

9 (9) The story of the Tuskegee Airmen also re- 

10 fleets the struggle of African-Americans to achieve 

11 equal rights, not only through legal attacks on the 

12 system of segregation, but also through the tech- 

13 niques of nonviolent direct action. The members of 

14 the 477th Bombardment Group, who staged a non- 

15 violent demonstration to desegregate the officer’s 

16 club at Freeman Field, Indiana, helped set the pat- 

17 tern for direct action protests popularized by civil 

18 rights activists in later decades. 

19 (b) PhJRPOSES. — The purposes of this Act are the fol- 

20 lowing: 

21 (1) To benefit and inspire present and future 

22 generations to understand and appreciate the heroic 

23 legacy of the 'Tuskegee Airmen, through interpreta- 

24 tion and education, and the preservation of etiltural 
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1 resources at Moton Field, which was the site of pri- 

2 maiy flight training. 

3 (2) To commemorate and interpret the impact 

4 of the Tuskegee Airmen during World War EE; the 

5 training process for the Tuskegee Airmen including 

6 the roles played by Moton Field, other training fa- 

7 cihties, and related sites; the strategic role of 

8 Tuskegee Institute (Tuskegee University) in the 

9 training; the African-American stru^le for greater 

10 participation in the United States military and more 

1 1 significant roles in defending their country; the sig- 

12 nificance of successes of the Tuskegee Airmen in 

13 leading to desegregation of the United States rrrili- 

14 taiy shortly after World War 11; and the impacts of 

15 Tuskegee Airmen accomphshments on subsequent 

16 civil rights advances of the 1950’s and 1960’s. 

17 SEC. S. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TUSKEGEE AIRMEN NA- 

18 ITONAL HISTORIC SITE. 

19 (a) In General. — There is hereby estabhshed as a 

20 unit of the National Park System the Tuskegee Airmen 

21 National Historic Site, in association with Tuskegee Uni- 

22 versity, in the State of Alabama. 

23 (b) DESCRIPnON. — ^The total historic site, after the 

24 conditions are met for its fall development and manage- 

25 ment, and subsequent to agreements to donate land 
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1 Tuskegee University and the city of Tuskegee, shall con- 

2 sist of approximately 90 acres, known as Moton Field, in 

3 Macon County, Alabama, as generally depicted on a map 

4 entitled “Alternative C, Living Histoiy: Tuskegee Airmen 

5 Experience”, dated June 1998. Such map shall be on file 

6 and available for public inspection in the appropriate of- 

7 fices of the National Park Service. 

8 SEC. 4. PROPERTY ACQUISITION. 

9 The Secretary may acquire by donation, exchange, or 

10 purchase with donated or appropriated funds the real 

11 property described in section 3(b), except that any prop- 

12 erty owned by the State of Alabama or any political sub- 

13 division thereof or Tuskegee University may be acquired 

14 only by donation. It is understood that property donated 

15 by Tuskegee University shall be used only for purposes 

16 consistent with this Act in commemorating the Tuskegee 

17 Airmen. The initial donation of land by Tuskegee Univer- 

18 sity shall consist of approximately 35 acres with the re- 

19 mainder of the acreage to be donated by Tuskegee Univer- 

20 sity after agreement is reached regarding the development 

21 and management of the Tuskegee Airmen National Cen- 

22 ter. The Secretary may also acquire by the same methods 

23 personal property associated with, and appropriate for, the 

24 interpretation of the historic site. 
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1 SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATION OF HISTORIC SITE. 

2 (a) In General. — The Secretary shall administer 

3 the historic site in accordance with this Act and the laws 

4 generally applicable to units of the National Park S3^tem, 

5 including the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), and 

6 the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

7 (b) Role of Tuskegee Institute National His- 

8 TORIC Site. — Tuskegee Institute National Historic Site 

9 shall serve as the principal administrative facility for the 

10 historic site. 

11 (c) Role of Tuskegee University. — T uskegee 

12 University shall serve as the principal partner with the 

13 National Park Service, and other Federal agencies mutu- 

14 ally eigreed upon, for the leadership, organization, develop- 

15 ment, and management of the historie site. 

16 (d) Role of Tuskegee Airmen. — T he Tuskegee 

17 Airmen shall assist the principal partners for the historic 

18 site in fundraising for the development of visitor facilities 

19 and programs, and provide artifacts, memorabilia, and 

20 historical research for interpretive exhibits. 

21 (e) Development. — The general management plan 

22 for the operation and development of the historic site shall 

23 reflect Alternative C, Living History: The Tuskegee Air- 

24 men Experience, as e^ressed in the draft special resource 

25 study entitled “Moton Pield/Tuskegee Airmen Special Re- 

26 source Study”, dated June 1998. Subsequent development 
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1 of the historic site, with the approval of Tuskegee Univer- 

2 sity, shaD reflect Alternative D. 

3 (f) Cooperative Agreements. — 

4 (1) In general. — The Secretary may enter 

5 into cooperative agreements with Tuskegee Univer- 

6 sity, other nonhigher educational institutions, the 

7 Tuskegee Airmen, individuals, private and public or- 

8 ganizations, and other Federal agencies in further- 

9 anee of the purposes of this Act. The Secretary shall 

10 recognize the concern of Tuskegee University for the 

11 wise management, use, and development of the his- 

12 toric site, and shall consult with Tuskegee Univer- 

13 sity in the formulation of any cooperative agreement 

14 that may affect the historic site. 

15 (2) Tuskegee airmen national center. — 

16 The Secretary may enter into a cooperative agree- 

17 ment with Tuskegee University to define and imple- 

18 ment the public/private partnersliip needed to de- 

19 velop the historic site, including the Tuskegee Air- 

20 men National Center on the grounds of the historic 

21 site. The purpose of the center shall be to extend the 

22 ability to relate more fully the story of the Tuskegee 

23 Airmen at Moton Field. The center shall house a 

24 Tuskegee Airmen Memorial and provide large exhibit 

25 space for the display of period aircraft and equip- 
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1 ment used by the Tuskegee Airmen and a Tuskegee 

2 University Department of Aviation Science. It is the 

3 intent of the Congress that interpretive programs for 

4 visitors benefit from the school’s active pilot training 

5 instruction program, and that the training program 

6 will provide a historical continuum of flight training 

7 in the tradition of the Tuskegee Airmen. The 

8 Tuskegee University Department of Aviation Science 

9 may be located in historic buildings within the 

10 Moton Field complex until the Tuskegee Airmen Na- 

1 1 tional Center has been completed. 

12 (3) Report. — Within one year after the date of 

13 the enactment of this Act, the Secretary and 

14 Tuskegee University, in consultation with the 

15 Tuskegee Airmen, shall prepare a report on the 

16 partnership needed to develop and operate the 

17 Tuskegee Airmen National Center, and submit the 

18 report to the Committee on Resources of the House 

19 of Representatives and the Committee on Energy 

20 and Natural Resources of the Senate. Subject to the 

21 approval of the Congress, the Secretary and 

22 Tuskegee University may enter into a cooperative 

23 agreement to permit the development of the Center. 

24 Before the balance of the land is donated and before 

25 the development of the Tuskegee Airmen National 
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1 Center can proceed, a cooperative agreement accept- 

2 able to the Secretaiy and Tuskegee University must 

3 be executed. 

4 (g) General, Management FTjAN. — ^Within 2 com- 

5 plete fiscal years after funds are first made available to 

6 carry out this Act, the Secretary shall prepare, with the 

7 full participation of Tuskegee University, a general man- 

8 agement plan for the historic site and submit the plan to 

9 the Committee on Resources of the House of Representa- 

10 tives and the Committee on Energy and Natural Ke- 

1 1 sources of the Senate. 

12 SEC. 6 . axtthorization of appropriations. 

13 There are authorized to be appropriated such sums 

14 as may be necessary to eariy out this Act. 

O 
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105X11 CONGRESS 
2d Session 


H. R. 4230 


To provide for a land exchanfre involving: the El Portal Administrative Site 
of the Department of the Interior in the State of California. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JlTLY 1.5, 1998 

Mr. liADAXOtxcn introduced the following bill; wliieh was referred to the 
Committee on Ke.sourees 


A BILL 

To provide for a land exchange involving the El Portal Ad- 
ministrative Site of the Department of the Interior in 
the State of California. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act mav' be cited as the “El Portal Administra- 

5 tive Site Land Exchange Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. LAND EXCHANGE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

7 EL PORTAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITE, CALIFOR- 

8 NIA. 

9 (a) Authorization of Exchange. — If the non- 
10 Federal lands described in subsection (b) arc conveyed to 
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1 the United States in aeeordanec with this seetion, the See- 

2 retail" of the Interior shall convey to the party conveying 

3 the non-Fcdcral lands all right, title, and interest of the 

4 United States in and to a parcel of land consisting of ap- 

5 proximatcly 8 acres administered by the Department of 

6 Interior as part of the El Portal Administrative Site in 

7 the State of California, as generally depicted on the map 

8 entitled “El Portal Administrative Site Land Exchange”, 

9 dated June 1998. 

10 (b) Receipt of Non-Pederal Lands. — T he parcel 

11 of non-Eederal lands rcfcired to in subsection (a) consists 

12 of approximately 8 acres, known as the Yosemite View 

13 parcel, which is located adjacent to the El Portal Adminis- 

14 trative Site, as generally depicted on the map referred to 

15 in subsection (a). Title to the non-Fedcral lands must be 

16 acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior, and the convey- 

17 ance shall be subject to such valid existing rights of record 

18 as may be acceptable to the Sccrctaiy. The parcel shall 

19 conform with the title approval standards applicable to 

20 Federal land acquisitions. 

21 (c) Approxlmateey EquaIj in Vai^ue. — T he values 

22 of both the Federal and non-Federal lands to be cx- 

23 changed under this section arc deemed to be approxi- 

24 matcly equal in value, and no additional valuation detcr- 

25 minations are required. 
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1 (d) Appijcabujty of Other Laws. — E xcept as 

2 otherwise provided in this section, the Secretary of the In- 

3 tenor shall process the land exchange authorized by this 

4 section in the manner provided in part 2200 of title 43, 

5 Code of Federal Regulations, as in effect on the date of 

6 the enactment of this Act. 

7 (c) Map. — ^Thc map referred to in subsection (a) shall 

8 be on file and available for inspection in appropriate of- 

9 fices of the Department of the Interior. 

10 (f) Additionai. Terms and Conditions.— T he Scc- 

11 retary of the Interior may require such additional terms 

12 and conditions in connection with the land exchange under 

13 this section as the Secretary considers appropriate to pro- 

14 tcct the interests of the United States. 

O 
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lOSTn CONGRESS V v m pm 

2dsks«iok H. R. 4287 

To make technical corrections and minor adjustments to the boundaries 
of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument in the State of Utah. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JriA- 21, 1998 

Mr. CAXyox introduced the follo\nn^r bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To make technical corrections and minor adjustments to 
the boundaries of the Grand Staircase-Esealantc Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Utah. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Grand Staircasc- 

5 Escalante National Monument Boundary’ Adjustments 

6 Act”. 

7 SEC. 2. BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS, GRAND STAIRCASE- 

8 ESCALANTE NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH. 

9 (a) Exclusion of Certain Lands. — The bound- 
10 arics of the Grand Staircase-Esealantc National Monu- 
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1 mcnt in the State of Utah are hereby modified to exclude 

2 the following lands: 

3 (1) The parcel known as Hcnricville Town, 

4 Utah, as generally depicted on the map entitled 

5 “Hcnricville To%vn Exclusion, Garfield County, 

6 Utah”, dated March 25, 1998. 

7 (2) The parcel known as Cannonvillc Town, 

8 Utah, as generally depicted on the map entitled 

9 “Cannonvillc Town Exclusion, Garfield County, 

10 Utah”, dated March 25, 1998. 

11 (3) The parcel known as Tropic Town, Utah, as 

12 generally depicted on the map entitled “Tropic Town 

13 Exclusion, Garfield County, Utah”, dated March 25, 

14 1998. 

15 (4) The pared known as Boulder Town, Utah, 

16 as gcncrallj' depicted on the map entitled “Boulder 

17 Town Exclusion, Garfield County, Utah”, dated 

18 March 25, 1998. 

19 (b) Inclusion of Certain Additionai^ Lands. — 

20 The boundaries of the Grand Staircasc-Escalantc National 

21 Monument arc hereby moelified to include the pared 

22 known as East Clark Bench, as generallj' depicted on the 

23 map entitled “East Clark Bench Inclusion, Kane County, 

24 Utah”, dated March 25, 1998. 
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1 (c) Maps. — The maps referred to in subsections (a) 

2 and (b) shall be on file and available for public inspection 

3 in the office of the Grand Staircasc-Escalante National 

4 Monument in the State of Utah and in the office of the 

5 Director of the Bureau of Land Management. 

6 SEC. 3. LAND CONVEYANCES, GRAND STAIRCASE- 

7 ESCALANTE NATIONAL MONUMEOT, UTAH. 

8 (a) Tropic Town, Utah. — The Sccrctarj’ of the In- 

9 terior shall convey to Garfield Count 3 " School District, 

10 Utah, all right, title, and interest of the United States in 

11 and to the lands shown on the map entitled “Tropic To\vn 

12 Parcel” and dated July 21, 1998, in accordance with scc- 

13 tion 1 of the Act of June 14, 1926 (43 U.S.C. 869; com- 

14 monly known as the Recreation and Public Purposes Act), 

15 for use as the location for a school and for other education 

16 purposes. 

17 (b) Kodachrojvie Basln State Park, Utah. — The 

18 Secrctarj- shall transfer to the State of Utah all right, 

19 title, and interest of the United States in and to the lands 

20 shown on the map entitled “Kodachrome Basin Convey- 

21 ance No. 1 and No. 2” and dated July 21, 1998, in ac- 

22 eordance with section 1 of the Act of June 14, 1926 (43 

23 U.S.C. 869; eommonlj- knowii as the Recreation and Pub- 

24 he Purposes Act), for inclusion of the lands in Koda- 

25 chrome Basin State Park. 
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1 SEC. 4. imUTY CORRIDOR DESIGNATION, U.S. ROUTE 88, 

2 KANE COUNTY, UTAH. 

3 There is hereby designated a utility corridor with re- 

4 gard to U.S. Koute 89, in Kane County, Utah, as follows: 

5 (1) Federal lands located on the north side of 

6 U.S. Route 89 within 240 feet of the center line of 

7 the highway. 

8 (2) Federal lands located on the south side of 

9 U.S. Route 89 within 500 feet of the center line of 

10 the highway. 

O 
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8y Sanator KYRILLOS 

A SSNATB RBXHUTION expressing appreciation for the 
contributions of the various groups that have participated in 
the creation of the New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail. 

WHEREAS. The New Jersey Coastal Harllage Trail was 
authorized by Congress in 1886 as a public/private partnership 
to provide for the undentantUng and enjoyment of sites 
associated with the coastal areas of New Jersey, and the 
pi^iect exemplifies partnetship programs that have become 
increasingly important nationally in protecting significant 
natural and cultural raaources; and 

WHEREAS, The Trail has bean designated to include a SOD mile 
section of coastline in the State from' Perth Amboy in 
Middlesex County south through portions of Monmouth, Ocean, 
Burlington, and Atlenlic counties to Cape May in Cape May 
County and west through portions of Capa May. Cumberland, 
and Salem counties to the Delaware Memorial Bridge in 
Deepwater, with the Trail' I'egion being east of the Garden 
State Parkvray and s&uth of State Route 49; and 

WHEREAS. The goals of the Trail include protecting resouroes 
through interpretation, education, and Wearch; creating public 
advocacy for resource protectmn through expanded awareness 
of Che coast's significance; and ensuring that resowces are not 
threatened or adversely affected because of desi^ation as pert 
of the Trail; and 

WHEREAS, The Trait benefits New Jersey by contributing to 
tourism, the State's second largest industry; by providing a 
unique opportunity foe the State to capitalize on the expertise, 
tecltfiical assistance, and resources of the National Park 
Service in developing interpretive axhibite and brochuraa for 
Trail aites; wd by building public support for the outstanding 
resources managed throu^ the State park syetam through 
identification as Trail sites and development of expanded 
Interpretive programs and eriiibits; and 

WHEREAS, The Tr^l will consist of a Welcoms Center in each of 
the five main , geographic regtona that will act as an 
interpretive and informational hub; highway directional signs 
that will guide visitors to Trail sites; end individual sites that 
will have interpretive eidtibit panela to tt^lem^t irattwide 
and regional brochures, vdth many of theaa components located 
at existing faciUtieSi and 

WHEREAS. The Tiwil haa been developed as a partner^p effort 
between the State of New Jersey, the National Park Servica, 
and mai^ government eniilips mul private mm-profit 
organisations: add 


Mafetar anclasaS tn SoW-rKf4 Sradcats ttliwsl tfl tfia 
abav* bill 4s flat ansetod snS Is intentfaS t» bt oafttaS In tlit law. 

Matter undarlfnad ihux 4s now 4MUer. 

Miter cflctssedf 4n suiwfscrtai nuMrals has been aMptfd as feHewi: 

' Sanitf ^ CDRMtttee MienaMnts oesrces IS, t994. 
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t WHEREAS. The following organtzetfons are participating in the 

2 maritime theme portion of the TiUl ee offlolel trail aitea: the 

3 United StatM Coaet Guecd Station at Atlantic City. Bamegat 

4 Li^thouse State Park, Capa May Li^thouee. Delaware Bay 

6 Schooner Project, Finn'a Point Rear Range Light, Finn's Point 
e National Cemetery. the ' United States Army 

7 Communioations-Blactronics Museum at Fort hUmmouth. Fort 

6 Mott State Park, the Sandy Hook Unit of the Gateway National 

9 Recreation Area, Hereford Inlet- Lighthouse, Perth Amboy 

10 Harbor Walk, the Keyport Historical Society's Steamboat Dock 

11 Museum, the Toms River Seaport Society Museum, and Twin 

12 Lights State Hisloric Site; and 

13 WHEREAS, llie following organizations are participating as 

14 points of interest on the Trail: th^ United States Coast Guard 

15 Stations at Bamegat Li^t and Beach Haven, the Belford 

l€ Seafood Cooperative, East Point Lighthouse, Farley State 

17 Marina, Forked River State Marina, Fortescue State Marina, 

18 Hancock House State Historic Site, Island Beach State Park, 

19 Leonardo State Marina, and Mount Mitchill Scenic Overlook; 

20 and 

21 WHEREAS, The following organizations are aaslsting in promoting 

22 the Trail as official local information centers: BeUeplain State 

23 Forest, the Wildwood Historical Society (George F. Boyer 

24 Museum), the Bridgeton-Cumberland Tourist Association, the 

2 5 Delaware River and Bay Aullmrity (Capa May-Lewes Perry and 

26 Delaware Memorial Bridge), the Garden State Parkway, the 

27 Monmouth County Parks System (Huber Park Woods), the 

28 Monmouth County Department of Public jnformation and 

29 Tourism, the*(5ceen County Officg of Public Information, the 

30 Greater Salem Chamber of Conffherce, end Wheaton Village: 

31 and , 

32 WHEREAS, The principal State participants are the Division of 

33 Parks and Forestry in the Department of Environmental 

34 Protection and Energy, the Division of Travel and Tourism in 

35 the Department of Commerce and Economic Development, and 

36 the Plnelands Commission; and 

37 WHEREAS, Other governmental entities that have played a key 

38 role in the development of the Trail include the Department of 

39 Transportation, the Garden Slate Parkway Authority, the 

40 Counties of Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, MAtalntic lAtlantic ^ 

41 , C»p9 May, Cumberland, and Salem, the Governor's ^(TEC) 

42 Transportation Executive Council ^ Recreational Travel 

43 Committee, the Delawara River and Bay Authority, the 

44 Bayshore Developmant Office, the Ocean County Cultural and 

45 Heritage Commission, and the Monmouth County Parka System; 

46 and 

47 WHEREAS, The Division of Parks and Forestry has been the lead 

48 * State partner in the Trail’s development, assisting in site 

49 reviews and oU aspects of Trail development and 

50 implementation, and has made space aveilabie, provided the 

51 necessary staffing, and assisted in the development of two 

52 welcome centers at Fort Mott State Pork and Cheesequake 

63 State Paric; and 
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1 WHEREAS, Hw Dlvisum of Travel and Towlsm bas aaiaMBd in 

2 Trail development by evaluating and recommendiag official 

3 Local Infonnation CenteiSi pcoviding sp^e and staffing for 

4 Welcome Center at the Ocean View Service Area of the 

6 Garden State Parkway, coordinating distilbutian and storage of 

8 Trail bnmhures, and participating in planning fuid overall Trail 

7 development; and 

8 WHEREAS, The Pinelands Commission also provided staff 
s particlpetkin in Trail plaming efforts and will a5^\ in 

10 evaluation of sites relating to pinelands resources in the 

11 development of the Trail' s various interpretive thmes; aid 

12 WHEREAS, The Department of Transportation has provided 

13 leadership in the development and installation of highway signs 

14 for the Trail, and the Highway Authority’s Carden State 

is Parkway has provided the use of numerous Parkway facilities 

16 as Local Lilormatimt Centers and has contributed to the 

17 development of an eiqisnded Welcome Center at the Ocean 

18 View Service Area; now, therefore, 

13 

20 BE IT RESOLVED by the Senate of the Slate of New Jersey: 

21 1 . T^s Hottfe expresses its appreciation for the work d^e by 

22 all of the public and private oiganlzatlons that have entered into 

23 the partnership proceM of bvdlding the New /ereey Coastal 

24 Heritage Trail. 

26 2. Duly authenticated copies of this resolution, signed by the 

26 President of the Senate and aftestad by tbs Secretary thereof, 

27 shell be transmitted tsr Governor of the State of New Jersey, the 
2B Director «Qf the National Park Service* the Commissioner of 
29 Environmental Protection and Energy, the Commissioner of 
SO Commerce and Economic Development, the Pinelands 

31 Commission, and the governing bodies of the Counties of 

32 Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, Atlantic, Cape May, Cumberland, 

33 and Salem. 

34 
36 

36 

37 

38 Expresses appreciation to groups contributing to New Jersey 
38 CoBSCal Heritage Trail. 
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THE HHITE HOUSE 
orrtc* of tiM Er«aa Sceratary 

Par laaatflatc Relcsaa Saptaabar », l>t2 


STATEHENT EY TEC PEESISCET 


I hava taCty alcaaC lata lau S. >119, a bill that aoulE 
daaicnata a aaw Cosbarland lalanU Wtldcrnaas Araa In Otarfla 
and aaka a baundary 11a* adjuatacnt in Cratap Laka Hatlenal 
Park in Oracaa, 

Thla bill daalcnataa tbt flrat b*h vlldarnaaa araa te 
Bhl.ah X hava had the pltaaup* ef graatisc atatutory pratcetlan. 
Cuabarland laland la th* larttat and aovthamaeat of Caorcla'a 
orfiher* barrtar lalaadi. It *a* daalgaated a* a aatleoal 
Btaahort ta prataat ita autataadiag natural, hlatorleal, aultural 
and reopaatlanal valu**, and to pravld* a aontlnulng aauroc 
ar autdaar reeraattan far th* laartaaa publle. 

Th* bill ulll add a furthar dagr** ar pretaetten to th*** 
valuta by daalgnttlng tha araa aa wlldaraaaa. Both thla 
Adnlnlatratlon and th* ganaral publle hav* auppertad thla 
daalanatlen la order to praaarv* thaa* aaaaatlally «lld land* 
in thalp natural stat*. Thla ta particularly lapartant in 
aur aaatapB atataa, whara faw araa* paaala tut ar* ■affaetad 
prlaarlly by th* £ore*a of natura.* 

Th* bill daalaaataa eartala land* on Cuabarland laland 
aa wlldamaaa and aata asld* eartaln other land* aa *propo**d 
nlldarnoaa,* to b* daalgaatad at a futur* data, uhan nenaen- 
famine <>*** of thaa hav* oaaaad, VI thla th* araa being 
datlgnatad aa vlldarnaaa are an undargrouad povar line, aavaral 
Ij nlntalnad aaaaa* read*, and a naabar of raaldaneaa and other 
I atructuraa. Vithln th* araa tdaattflad aa propeaad eildamalS 
' ar* aavaral aatat* teeaaa read* and tuo pareal* uhiah contain 
atrueturaa of poaalbl* hlatorlc algnlflaaae*. laeaoaa ef 
thaa* intrualena, neither of thaa* area* ta ulldernaat within 
th* Maning ef the i9d* vlldarnaaa Act, and thalr ineluaion 
la thla laglalatlen ahauld net la any way b* daaaed a* an 
laplled aaenduent te the Hllderncaa Aet. 

Ineludtag area* Into the Natlenal Ulldaraat* Preaervatien 
fyataa which do not aeel th* awltablllty criteria of th* 

Vlldarnaaa Aet Syataa will naceaaarlly oreat* eenfllcts In 
aanagaaaat of th* araa. Such la tha caa* with Cuabarland 
laland. Hanagaaant of Aabarland laland 1* furthar eenpllaaCad 
du* ta th* aablfulty created by the lenguage of the bill Itaclf 
and lagtalatlr* hlatery which accoapaole* It. Th* bill atataa 
that the laland la te be unegec In eccordenee with the 
Wllderneea Act aubject, heweWr, te velld ealettng rights. 

The House and Senate reports etteapt te cateleg auoh right* 
by Hating the vartou* aan-aade Intruclona in tha area and 
at th* aaa* tine set forth hew the ere* will be unaged with 
thad* Intrusion*. In light of the conflict between the raqulra- 
aenta to aanag* the Island In sceerdeoca with the Wlldarnasa lot 
and to pretaet valid axtatlng rights, 1 an directing th* Dapartaent 
ef the Interior to manege Cuahtrland Island In a manner alallar 
to wiluemaaa, ca tha msalaua extent praotieabla consistent 
with tha other uaas for the araa sat forth In tha lagislatlv* 
history. 


sera 


(OVCk) 
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AMltloaal eoiraanis hav« bean ralsctf rcIbCtre t« tb« 
iBMot of tba ulldartibba db«l(natlon «A tb* bavT'a probosad 
davalepaant of tha oaarby Hlttary Oeaaa Taralnal at Ktag'a bay, 
Caorgla. Oaaalapaaat of thta raelllcy aay radulpa aantlauad 
anfOPeaaant af paatrlotlae aaaaMnta ov»r laada that ara .aoa 
(0 ba daatgnaMd wlldaraeaa. additionally, I nota that aoM 
bava auocaatad a naad'to radoaa fllghta of alraraft paar tba 
laland. Thaaa ara alao valid aalatmi ptfbta that ara to 
ba protaotad- Dealgaatlni Cuabarlaat lalaad aa alldamaaa 
Buat not ba allowad to tntarfara with allltary apapatlooa 
Bvar tho lalaad. X do not ylaa alldaraaai dcslcnatloo aa 
iDOOapatlbla altb any of tbasa rt(bta. aadardlngly, X aa 
aakiac tha Saoratartai of Oafaaaa and tba Xntarlor to antar 
Into a NaaoraaduB of Qadaratandlnt, to provlda far tbo 
eenttnuad azareiaa af thaaa rlghta. 

Slallaoly. tbara ara aoncorna about tba aentinuBd Ma 
of a poptloo of tha Xaland oot propoaad for wildamaaa daolgnatlon 
aa a alto for tho dlapoaal of drodftd aatarlal by tha Arsy 
Corpa of Snglaaara. haaalopaont or glng’a Bay by tho Bavy 
aay naaaaaltata additional dradglng In tha araa, u aall aa 
a potantlal dlToraloo of tha Atlantic XntrooaaaiaJ. Vatarway 
around aavaral of tha aaallar lolanda that ooaprlao a aortloo 
of tha Cuabarland lalaad Mational Saaahorc, eoaduoted In 
aaeordaneo with tha uaual aovlronaantal paralta. rhoaa ^ ^ , 

aotlrltloa would alao ln»ol»a walld azlatlng righto, protaotad 
undar thia laglalatlaa, and would not ba ineoapatlbla with 
alldamaaa doalgaatloo. 

Finally an Caabcrland Xaland, 1 would Ilka to atata that, 
although thara hawa boon aaac aroaa laoludad In tha gatiaaal 
Wildamaaa Fraaarwotloa Syataa provioualy which did not aaot 
tha aUtutory daflnltloo of wildamaaa, X aa raluatant to aupport 
thla praetleo in tha future. Wllderoaaa laglalatloa ahould 
deal gnata -only tboaa arena which ara truly prlatlna. In ordtr 
to prawaat tha typo of aanagaaent eonflleta In wtldarnoaa 
aroaa aa ara avldoat with Cuabarland laland. Hovartbalead, 
Cuabarland Xaland la an laportant raaoupoa wb lob ahould ba 
il«an tha oddad protactlon aanagaaent that tba Wildamaaa act 
pra«ldaa. 

— .-^Tho athar prowlalaua eontalnal In *■ HU ra»laa tha boundary 
of Crater Lake Watlonal Park to twelude eartaln land which 
waa arronooualy Included within tha part boundary by an nnrllor 
Act of Congrooo, dooplte the fact that tba land waa aubjeot 
to a prler-aalatlng tlnbar aale contract. In ae dalng, tha 
laglalatloa will ollalngta thla potantlal eenfllet and protect 
tha acanlo aad raematlanal Taluaa which have nada thin unlqua 
and world-raaewnad park nuch a popular touriat attraetlcn. 
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STATEMENT OF KATHEXINE STEVENSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR 
CULTURAL RESOURCES STEWARDSHIP AND PARTNEjEtSHIPS, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMETTEE ON NATIONAL PA3SKS AND PUBUC LANDS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, CONCERNING HR. 4144, A BILL TO 
ENSURE THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL, CULTURAL, AND HISTORICAL 
RESOURCES IN CUMBERLAND BLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE AND 
CUMBERLAND ISLAND WILDERNESS IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 


Iiilr2<,199S 


Mr. Chainnaii, thank you for the opportunity to present the Department of the Interior’s 
views on HJL 4144, a bill to ensure the protection of natural, cultural, and historical 
resources in Cumberland Island National Seashore and Cumberland Island Wildemess in 
the State of Georgia. 

We oppose this bill because it would undermine progress already made to devdop a 
eonsensus for managing the park. For die last 15 months the National Park Service has 
been engaged in a collaborative effort to prepare a wildemess management plan. Through 
this process, retained rights holders, landowners^ park visttois, and people interested in the 
natural and cultural resources of the island have worked in a spirit of collaboration to gain 
a consensus on many difficult issues &dng the management of wildemess on rite national 
seashore. We commend the commitment of aB of these groups to the preservation of the 
island. We are well undetwqr to address the difficult challenges of wQdeniess on 
Geoigia's southernmost barrier island. 
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We believe that this legislation short circuits the progress made in the planning process. 
Consensus has been reached on many issues that will serve as a guide for the National 
Park Service to prepare the plan. This legislation does not reflect the collective wisdom 
expressed by the collaborative process. 

Section 2(a) proposes a wilderness boundary adjustment for a land exchange. For several 
months, the National Park Service has been engaged in discussions to exchange property 
(High Point) categorized as potential wUdemess for other potential wilderness lands (the 
Ferguson uacts). This situation arose because of the inability to secure funding for the 
purchase of the potential wilderness lands. Under the terms of the e.xchange as proposed 
in H.R. 4144, the National Park Service would forfeit rights in High Point in order to 
acquire other potential wilderness property. In the short term this exchange offers an 
intriguing solution. However, by drawii^ the boundary around the entire island, we 
believe that Congress intended for the NPS to acquire all properties and appropriate 
interest in such properties on the island and to make the island accessible to the public. 
The exchange proposed in HR. 4144 could Tesult in the U.S.. many years from now, 
having to repurchase all the rights in the High Point tract at a cost much greater than the 
$17 million needed to purchase the Ferguson tracts. We believe that this land exchange is 
contrary to the long-term public interest in Cumberland Island National Seashore. 


Section 2(f) would designate a parcel of Federal land on the southern portion of the island 
as wilderness. In theory, we welcome the addition of lands as wilderness, however it 
appears that these lands would be added to compensate for the removal of High Point and 
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the main road from wilderness. We cannot agree with this proposal, txdiich may conflict 
with some of the proposals for the wildemess management plan. 

Section (f)(3) subjects the above wildemess area to valid existing rights and pre-existing 
uses. We believe that including pre-existing uses opens a Pandora’s box. The deeds for 
the retained rights holders on the island are specific and the NPS is legally bound to 
respect these rights (and so are the ri^its holders). We do not see how the resources can 
be enhanced and the public can benefit by vdiat a rights holder may claim to be a pre- 
existing use and not a valid existing right. 

Section 2(c) would remove the main road and the spur road that provide access to Plum 
Orchard mansion from wildemess. The Department does not support this proposed 
change in wildemess designation for the road system. The Department realizes the 
challenges to visitor access to Phim Orchard and other cultural resources that the 
wildemess designation creates. However, the Cumberland Island Wildemess Act 
explicitly directed the Secretary of the Interior to develop guidelines to manage resources 
considering the restrictions on a road located within the wildemess. These guidelines are 
now being prepared. The Department anticipates that the forthcoming wildemess 
management plan will define, with respect for all legal rights, what type of and when 
vehicles may use the roads, including circumstances in which vehicles may use the road to 
go to Plum Orchard or other cultural resources. 
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Section 2(d) addresses the restoration of Plum Orchard. We believe that adequate 
authorities exist to provide for the preservation of the structure; however, preservation 
e&rts have been hindered due to budgetary constraints. The Department encourages the 
use of private funds to assist the Park Service in its duty of preserving the cultural and 
natural resources of partnerships with the Department and we are eager to explore this 
option in the restoration and raairrtenance efforts for the Plum Orchard mansion. With 
that in mind, the Park Service is developing a Wilderness Management Plan, with the 
expectation of considering applicatians for leasing Plum Orchard mansion. With the 
completion of this process, the Park Service will be better equipped to consider alternative 
sources of funding. Over the past several years we have entertained several offers to 
provide for the long-term maintenance of the building. In one instance, the proposal was 
challenged by a lawsuit, in the other instance, we determined the proposal to be 
inadequate. Again, foe prepararion of foe wilderness management plan is key to the 
preservation of Plum Orchard. This legislation would supplant these efforts. 

Seaion 2(e) addresses foe archeological sites on foe island. In the 1970s, the National 
Park Service, in collaboration with island reridents and the academic community, prepared 
an archeological survey of the national seashore. Because of the sensitive nature of the 
resources, the National Park Service makes the survey available on a limited basis. The 
wilderness management planning team is worldng with the National Park Service’s 
Southeast Archeological Center to address strategies to ensure protection of these sites in 
the wilderness. Furthermore, Federal law and National Park Service management policies 
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and directives already address the Uendficatios, documentation, and protection of 
archeological resoui^. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making progress throu^ the wilderness management planning 
process to, at last, address difiScult and contentious issues. Congress acknowledged the 
tensions with management of wiTdemess in Cumberland Island National Seashore and we 
want the chance to proceed with our p lanning process. The results of the collaborative 
process to date prove that the conflicts and tensions can be overcome. We are well on our 
way to finding solutions as Congress envisioned. Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before the committee. 


5 
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STATEMENT OF KATHESJNE STEVENSON, ASSOCIATE BBRECTOR FOR 
cultural RESOURCES STEWARDSHIP AND PARTNERSHIPS, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMTTTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, CONCERNING H.R. 4211, A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE TUSKEGEE AIRMEN NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, IN 
ASSOCIATION WITH THE TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY, IN THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

JULY 2*, 1998 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present the Department of the Interior’s 
views on H.R. 4211. a bill to establish the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site, in 
association with the Tuskegee University. 

We support the concept of establishing the Tuskegee Airmen National Historic Site. 
However, we believe some changes can improve the bill and we would be pleased to 
work with the Committee toward that end. 

At the request of Congressman Bob Riley and Tuskegee University, with funds made 
available by the State of Alabama, the National Park Service has conducted a special 
resource study to determine the national sigiuficance, suitability, and feasibility of adding 
a site honoring the Tuskegee Airmen to the National Park System. Extensive public 
input from a variety of sources has been received and incorporated into the study. We 
have coordinated this study closely with Tuskegee University and many representatives 
of the Tuskegee Airmen. We have completed a draft and summary of the study and 
expect to transmit these to the congressional committees soon. Our findings indicate that 
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the Tusk^ee Ainnen site at Moton Field in Tuslcegee, Alabama meets the caiteiia for 
inclusion into the system. 

Because of the rigid pattern of racial segr^ation that prevailed in the United States 
during World War Q, almost 1,000 black military aviators received prim^ flight 
training at Moton Field through an Army Air Corps with Tusk^ee Institute near 
Tuskegee Alabama. The Tuskegee Airmen were the first Afiican-American soldiers to 
successfiilly complete their training and enter the Army Air Corps. Hcknamed the 
Lonely Eagles, the Tuskegee Airmen overcame the “separate but equal’ conditions 
sanctioned by the United States Army to become one of the most highly respected and 
honored fighter groups. Four hundred fifty black fighter pilots under the command of 
Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., who was later to become the first black Lieutenant 
General in the Air Force, fought in the aerial war over North Africa, Sicily, and Europe, 
flying P-40. P-39, P-47, and P-51 type aircraft These gallant men flew 15,553 sorties 
and completed 1,578 missions, destroyed over 260 enemy aircraft, sank one enemy 
destroyer, and demolished numerous installations. 

Four black squadrons, the 99’‘‘, the 100* and the 301st, and the 302“* were designated as 
the 332"^ fighter group. They were called the SchwarUe Vogelmenschen (Black Airmen) 
by the Germans who both feared and respected them. White American bomber crews 
reverently referred to them as the Black Red Tail Angels because of the identifying paint 
on their planes’ tail assemblies and because of their reputation for not losing bombers to 
enemy fights as they provided fighter escort to bombing missions over strategic targets. 
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Sixty-six of the pilots were idlled in combat and thirqr-two were shot down and captured 
as prisoners of war. 

These black airmen received 95 distinguished Flying Crosses, as well as Legions of 
Merit, Silver Stars, Purple Hearts, The Croix De Guerre, arul The Red Star of Yugoslavia. 
Those black fliers who did not serve combat duty overseas along with returnees from 
combat duty, were formed into a me^um bombardment group (B-25 type aircraft) known 
as the 477*. Although the 477* never got the chance to participate in combat, they 
staged an important non-violent demonstration at Freeman Field, Indiana to protest the 
military’s segregated facilities. 

For every black pilot there were ten other black men and women on ground support duty. 
Many of these men and women remained in militaiy service and helped to spearhead the 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. Their success and achievement is 
evidenced by three of them being elevated to Flag Rank the late General Daniel 
‘Chappie’ James, our Nation's first black Four Star General Benjamin 0. Davis, Jr., 
USAF retired, and Major General Lucius Theus, USAF, retired. 

The accomplishments of these airmen also represent a peak in the struggle by African- 
Americans to participate in the US. armed forces. Their combat successes proved to 
military leaders that, if given the opportunity, African-Americans could become effective 
military leaders and combat veterans. This helped pave the way for desegregation of the 
militaty beginning with President Hatty S Truman’s Executive Order on July 26, 1948. 
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It also helped set the sd^ for civil rights advocates to contiiiue the straggle to end racial 
discrimination during the civil rights movefflent of the 19S0s and 1960s. 

Major achievements are attributable to many of those 'Mio returned to civilian life and 
earned positions of leadership and respect as businessmen, religious leaders, lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, educators, and as political leaders. 

Our concerns with HJL 4211 focus on the many duplicative references, foe conditional 
nature of several sections, end the manner in which foe bill directs roles and 
re^nsibilities for non‘-Federal entities, and simplification of language used in foe bill. 
Section 1, di^nitioas, should be limited to that of foe historic rite and foe Seematy. A 
numba' of foe findings should be revised and combined. Conditions eigirissed undo' 
Sectioa 3. Establishment of the Tusk^ee Airmen National Sstoric Site should be 
ddeted. Under Section S, Administratimi of foe Site, foe cooperative language section 
should be sin^tlUied and conditional language removed. 

Mr. Chairman, we folly support foe establishment of the nafional historic rite,- but believe 
that some toodificarions should be made to the bill None of the changes would alter foe 
purpose or imeni of the bill. We ate willing to work with the eommitiee on ahemaiive 
language. 
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BOAfio OF TBUSTFES July 27, 1998 

Soatn V. Ble^so*. Cnalmtn ' 
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Representative Jack Kingston 
1 507 Longworih House 
Washington, DC 20515 

Re: Cumberland Island, H.R. 4144 

Dear Representative Kingston; 

The Georgia Conservancy wishes to express its concerns about H.R. 
4144 and urge your reconsideration. Wc have significant concerns about both 
process and substance. 

The Georgia Conservancy is a statewide environmental organization 
that strives to bailee the needs of social and economic progress with our 
commitment to protect the environment. The Conservancy has been involved 
in the future of Cumberland since our inception in 1967. We testified before 
Congress in 1972 in support of the cieation of the Cumberland Island National 
Seashore, recognizing then and now that both wilderness and historic 
preservation g^s can be achieved. 

Our concern with;vocess is that H.R. 4144 undercuts the efforts of the 
National Park Service to develop a Wilderness Management Plan for 
Cumberland. For a number of months, stakeholders have been meeting 
collaboratively to devclc^ recommendations for the Plan. A necessary part of 
that planning effort has been to address the appiopnaie balance between 
conserving natural and wildcTMSS resources and preserving historic and 
cultural resources. The Georgia Conservancy has participated as a stakeholder 
and believes that the process vdU result in a wise fc^ance. H.R. 41 44 
interrupts this process and attempts to strike a balance, by Congressional 
directive rather than by stakeholder consensus, on critical points that are under 
discussion in the planning process. 

Our concern with substance is with the balance that H.R. 4144 attempts 
to strike. Cumberland island is a gem of a barrier idand, a unique national 
treasure, and it is distinguished by the wildness of its natural areas. In 
recognition of these qualities. Cumberland has been evolving toward 
wilderness ever since the Nafional Seashore was created. The designation of 
Wilderness Areas, the purchase of the Candler Lands under terms that would 
ultimately terminate all private rights, and the recent efforts to purchase the 
Greyfield Tract through the Land and Water Conservation Fund have all been 
pact of this evolution. The Gec^a Conservancy believes that the evolving 
wilderness is the right ^iproach for Cumberland and that the special qualities 
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ofthe island justify inibUcim'^mtent to secuie its oatunl areas. The preservation of historic 
and cultural resources should be undertaken in the lUMVtext of this apj^ach. 

H.R. 4144 iniem^ tins evolution. Instead of moving both the Oi^rfield Tract and tite 
OuK^er Land to public owner^up and fvotectioa, as existing efforts would do, the bill returns 
part of the Candler Land to pennanem private o^vner$bip. At die same time, die main roadway is 
rcunoved ffom its cmxent designation as potential Wiidoness to hutilitatc an increase of vehicular 
traffic through the Wildoness in hivor of historic i^es^vation. 

With respect to the roadway, the competing interests of wihkmesi desigaatitm and 
historic preservation do not reqtnre that one intoest be removed in favor of the other. The 
National Historic Preservation Act and the Wilderness Act are not conflicting mandates. The 
National Historic Preservation Act provides a process through xriiich to determine how the 
roadway can be manage in the context of Wiidtmtss. The stakeholder ^o«^ be«i in the 
laticess of suggesting an ^jproach to ussge of the roadway tiiat permits hisUMic preservation 
while minimizir^^ impacts on the wilderness. The excluuon of the roadway front Wilderness 
(Se^on 2(cX2) of H.R. 4144) is neither necessary mtr desirable. 

The Georgia Conservancy siq^oris the restoration and maintenance of Plum Orchard 
(Section 2(dXl ). (2) and (4», bu^ again, believes that die planning for prtservatitm (Section 
2(dX3)) ^ould be done in conjunction with the dcvel^nnmt of the Wilderness Managemmt 
Plan. The inveismy of sites, whidn is much needed, and the planning fiM* tl^ (S«:tion 

2(e)) should be done in the same matuter. 

The Georgia Conservancy also supports the dlesignation of additional Wilderness at the 
southern end of Cumberland (Se^n 2(f)(l ) md (2)) but objects to a pmtion of the language 
widi respect to existing rights and uses (Section 2(0(3)). H.IL 4144 provides that the Wiidemess 
Addilitm ^lall be '^subject to valid existing a^ pre-existing uses.” Wlule ”v^id existing 
rights” should not, of course, be abrogated, the terra ”pre*existing uses” should be deleted. This 
term limits die Wilderness Additkm by allowing the ctmtinuation of uses as to vdtich there is no 
ri^t and which could be very darru^ng to the Wilderness. 

In summary, The Georgia Conservancy believes that the progress of the last twenty>six 
years in Cumberiand’s evolution toward wilderness should not be intcmq>GBd. We considcu^ die 
removal of the roadway fnim the Wilderness and the return of Candler La^ to permanent 
(«ivate ownership to be m^or steps backwards. We urge reconstdention of making any 
Wilderness Addition subject to ''pre-existing uses.” We believe that the collaborative process of 
the Wilderness Management Plan is the appropriate fwum is which to balance the CMiservation 
of natural and wilderness resources with die preservation of cuhtinl and historic resources. 
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We appreciate your considoation of our concerns. 


Sincerely, 

F, Dunen HI 
Chief Operating Officer 

cc: Members of Natioiud Parks and 

Public Land Subconamittee 
Richard Sussman (NPS) 

Denis f^vis (NPS) 

Greg Paxton (Georgia Trust) 

Tavia McCuean (Nature Conservaiwy) 
Don Baiter (NPCA) 
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Office of the Governor 

State of Montana 


Marc Racicot 
Covtftsox 


July 27, 1998 


Honorable Rick Hill 

1027 Longworth House bffice Bldg. 

Washington D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman HIH:; 

I regret we cannot attenll the House Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
hearing regarding the sale of the Canyon Ferry cabin sites. But, we would like to register 
our support for HR 3963. 

As you know, discussions to transfer the cabin sites along the shore of Canyon Ferry 
Reservoir to private ojwnership have been underway for some years. From my 
understanding, all partes interested in preserving access to the reservoir, enjoying Its 
rera-eatonal amenities, and pmtectng wildlife and habitat are in agreement with the plans 
put fonrard by the Canyon Ferry Reeraaflonal Assoclaton, which represents the cabin site 
lessees. 

The cabin site lessees am prepared to pay fair market value for the real property (265 lots 
representng 8.2% of th^ reservoir shoreline). The estmated purchase price of $1 5 to $20 
million can be the financial resource to ensure the ongoing management of the reservoir, 
acquisiton of other lands for wildlife management and recreational access, or reduce the 
PIck-Sloan project debt. 

I encourage the commitlw to look favorably on this proposal. It vrill benefit both the private 
cabin owners who be ab^ to manage their properties for the long term and the public by 
providing a financial resource which can be used for the maintenance and improvement 
of this locally importance recreational site. 

Thank you for your help to people of Montana on this matter. 


MARC RACICOT 
Governor 




TCLCFHONE; (40«> 444<«lll FaX: (40S) 444-9B2* 
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CONRAD BURNS 

MOWTAK* 


ceMMimts; 

APP!«^llAn<»iS 


DCPUTVMHIP 

/■ ]l ■ 


Pnitcft j^tatea Senate 

WASHINGTON. OC 2D510-2M3 
(30» 224-2644 


COMMERCE. SCIENCE. AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
SMALL BUSINESS 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 


July 27. 1998 


The Hoiioiablc Jim Hansen, Chairman 
House liesLRtfses Sul^smmittee on 

Naticml Parks and Public Lands 
HI-SK O’Neil! HOB 
WMhingloa, DC 20515 

Dear C hainnan Hansen : 

I am writing to inform you of ray support for H.R. 3963, legislation introduced by Montana colleague 
end the most recent discussion draft proposal he is putting forth today on the sale of the prc^iertics oa Canyon 
Ferry, ft is ray belief thMCoDgressman Hill has done a tremeodous jc^ in woricing to come iqi with luigua^ 
thatwiUassistallparties which are involved in this tegislatkai and fiaally bring consensus to resolve this issue. 

Cct^essmsi Hill's discussion draft proposal adthesses many of the amcems I h^ is bill 

as introduced by Senator Baucus and myself This disoission draft incorporates mudi of the langauge in the 
Saiate iep^ation, but goes the extra mile to address the concons of the use of the hinds derived from the sale 
of the rHT^ieities on Canyon Feny Lake. 

The sportsmen, propoty owners and the local ominiuiutxs all deserve a share in the funds that will 
result Ihma the sale. Co^rcssmaa Hill has tirelessly worked with affected parties to find a means to divide tl^ 
hmds so that all parhcipaats recieve something in return. I am ccmvinced this approach will not only provide 
fimdiflg for vdiat will ultimately be a "land-for-laiKr exchange, but will also provide funds Cor addressiog the 
rcaeauoaaltMedsofthe^Mrtsiim inaodaroundCanyonFeny. Moreover, his discussion thaft allows locals 
elected ofOcials and coamumity leaders a direct say on where this funding is directed. 

Kfr. Qiainiun.it is hope ^ you and ChainnBBYoiaigiviU work with Cengressman Hill to see that 

this legislabon is moved in a tnnely manner. For too long, this situatam has been unresolved. 1 whoicbcaitcdly 
suppox Congyesaman Hill’s ipp i o B di . believe it represoits the best step taken to resolve this issue and will work 
ray MumnacoUe^ues to pass this proposal I look forwvd to workiiig with you all to sec that this occurs 
before we close the doors on the 105th Congress- 


Siocerely, 



Conrad Bums 
United Stales Senator 




MMS4M-UU 
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Testimony Provided to the 

House Committee on Resources - Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Public lands 


Regarding HR 3963 

TO ESTABLISH ITRMS AND CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
THE SECRETARY OF INTERIOR SHALL CONVEY 
LEASEHOLDS IN CERTAIN PROPERTIK AROUND CANYON 
FERRY RESERVOIR. MONTANA 

JULY 28. 1998 

Prepared by J. Posewitz, Prickly Pear Sportsmen's Association 
POSITION STATEMENT OF THE 
PRICKLY PEAR SPORTSMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


l^ar Chairman James Hansen and Committee Members, 

The lYickly Pear Sportsmen's Association is a greater Helena area rod 
end gun dub defeated to the conservation and enhancement of the fish and 
^vildlife resmirces of M<mtana. It is the largest such organization among 
communities and counties bordering Canyon Ferry Reservoir. The 
sportsmen and women of our organization are active hunter.s and anglers 
and our club frequently engages in efforts to improve and protect fish and 
wildlife habitat on public and private lands. The idea of creating a fjsh and 
wildlife habitat trust fund firom assets now held by the public around Canyon 
Ferry Reservoir originated from within our organization. Members of our 
organization have considerable experience in the creation and administration 
of fish and wildlife conservation trust funds.t 

The Iwds in question around Canyon Ferry Reservoir are presently a 
public asset of considerable economic value. Although their value as wildlife 
habitat may have been diminished, their value as an asset with the potential 
to positively impact wildlife habitat, the preservation of agricultural land and 
the retention of open space remains substantial. 

Representatives of our organization shared the concept of a wildlife 
habitat/land conservation trust fund with Canyon Ferry property owners as a 
w ay of converting a publicly held land asset (the cabin lease lands) into a land 

< immediate past presidenl was aettve in the creatkan end at^ini^raton of: The Rock Creek Trust 
Pune (a aombtnatioft managma aOorx} ana is char oT the Forever vMiO Eneewmenl (a 

pT’vate non profit eonsarvatfon andowmant). 
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trust dedicated to tiKe preservation and enhancement of wildlife habitat. This 
concept met die needs of the property owners and in the opinion of the 
Prickly Pear Sportsmen's Association also met the public trust responsibility 
associated widi publicly held assets. 

We appreciate the attention this proposal has received from the 
Montana Congressional delegation. You have all been responsive. Our 
enthusiasm for this idea remains high and it is anchored in two features that 
must be retained as this legislation moves through Congress. The first is: 

* the purpose of the trust must remain focused on the protection 
of fish and wildlife habitat, and die second is, 

* the trustees of the fund likewise need to be representatives 
clearly dedicated to the purpose of the trust 

The Prickly Pear Sportsmen's Association also supports the idea in the 
legislation advanced by Senators Max Baucus and Conrad Bums to create a 
second trust dedicated to gaining acce^ to public lands. The access trust, like 
the land_trust must be focused a nd administered similar to the terms 
outlined for the land conservation trust . If these conditions are guaranteed 
our organization believes: 

the public interest will be served, 

wildlife habitat and agricultural open space protected, and 
a property ownership around Canyon Ferry equitably resolved. 

Our organization's commitment to the principles outlined in this 
testimony is not casual. We recognize that there will be only one chance to 
deal with the public asset now held by the federal government at Canyon 
Ferry. To put this asset at risk by being either casual or vague about the use of 
the funds to be generated by sale of the cabin sites is a risk our organization is 
not willing to take. Therefore, we offer our support to the provisions in the 
legislation sponsored by Montana Senators Baucus and Bums. Alternatives 
that disperse the funds for any purpose other than habitat protection, access to 
other public lands, and a modest reimbursement of federal funds would 
destroy the focus of this effort and our support for it. 


2 
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Gregory B. Paxton 
President & CEO 

Georgia Trust for Historic Preservation 
i516 Peachtree Street, NW 
Atlanta. GA 30309-2916 

Summary of Comments 

The tangible traces of 5,000 years of human habitation on Cumberland Island need to be 
protected along with the areas that have grown wild around them. Although the original 
legislation establishing Cumberland’s wilderness set up a conflict that has never been resolved 
between protecting the Island’s cultural resources and its natural resources. Rep. Kingston’s 
proposed legislation provides the blueprint for a management plan that balances the need to 
protect historical and cultural resources as well as the Island’s wilderness areas. Specific points 
in the bill that are important to preservationists include: 

■ preservation of Plum Orchard 

■ preparation of a plan to preserve other archeological and historic .sites on the Island 

■ limited use of the nearly 200-year-old main road listed on the National Register 

■ additions to the protected wilderness area south of Dungeness 

■ an exchange of land between the National Park Service and the Candler family which 
would make future preservation of buildings at the north end of the Island possible 

Many preservationists have called for even more measures to protect Cumberland 
Island’s historic resources, including removing from the wilderness designation four areas w'ithin 
the High Point-half Moon Bluff district so that access can be permitted for the purposes of 
maintenance, preservation, restoration, rehabilitation, reconstruction or visitation. Although 
critics of the bill believe private ownership of Cumberland Island will undoubtedly lead to heavy 
development, the Island’s history shows that privaM owners have fought to protect it from 
developers, have hired lobbyists to defeat a proposed causeway, and have led the effort to have it 
first declared a national Seashore and then a wilderness. Many have donated or sold land to the 
government at bargain prices. 

Rep. Kingston’s legislation serves as a wake-up call for the entire country. The problems 
on Cumberland Isalnd reflect more serious problems in our National Parks nationwide, and it is 
critical that we address the substantial under-funding of cultural and historic resources in our 
National Parks. The Park Service’s $1.7 billion maintenance backlog means that some of the 
country’s most significant buildings and historic sites are literally collapsing from neglect. As 
we approach the millenium, a renewed commitment of the monetary resources to preserve our 
most valuable natural, cultural and historic resources is desperately needed to help the National 
Park Service. 
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Testimony before the Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
by Gregory B. Paxton, President & CEO, Georgia Trust for Historic Preservation 
July 28, 1998 

Chairman Hansen, Ranking Member Faleomavaega and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to testily today. I am Gregory B. Paxton, President & CEO of die 
Georgia Trust for Historic Preservation. With nearly 10,000 members, the Georgia Trust is one 
of the two largest statewide, non-profit preservation organizations in the country. Our mission is 
to promote an appreciation of Georgia’s drverse historic resources and provide for their 
protection and use, and that is why I am here today to speak to you about Congressman 
Kingston’s legislation. I have been actively involved in the preservation of the outstanding 
historic resources on Cumberland Island, primarly through serving on the Cumberland Island 
Historic Foundation from its founding in 1982 by the Regional Director of the National Park 
Service Robert Baker. 

Known as one of Geoigia’s “golden isles,” Cumberland Island contains an indelible 
5, 000- year history of human habitation written on the Island’s landscape, and the evidence is 
everywhere - from the Native American burial grounds and shell middens to the crumbling 
chimney pots and tabby ruins, from the 1870 freed slave settlement to the large estates with 
numerous out-buildings. These tangible traces of America’s and Georgia’s history warrant 
protection along with the areas that have re-grown wild around them. Historic airf natural 
resources ate both important elements of Cumberland Island’s past, present and future. 

Hm original legislation establishing Cumberland’s wildemess set up a conflict between 
protecting the Island’s cultural resources and its natural resources. The Wildemess Act prohibits 
any use of buildings within a designated wildemess area, but the National Historic Preservation 
Act calls for preservation of historic structures. Before Congress passed the original legislation, 
the then Under Secretary of Interior Donald Hodel urged that this situation be rectified. In a 
letter dated July 12, 1982 to the Hon. James A. McClure, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, Secretary Hodel wrote: 

“We have serious reservations as to whether the [Cumberland Island] lands to be 
designated as wildemess under S. 2569 meet the criteria set forth in the 
Wiktemess Act. However, because wildemess designation will help maintain the 
area in its natural state to a greater degree than other environirmntal laws alone, 
and because of strong public support for the wildemess designation, we support 
enactment of this bill, if it is amended to reflect the concerns noted 
below....However, the requirements of section 106 [of the Natiottal Historic 
Preservation Act] may well conflict with the designation of these lands as 
wildemess, since the Wildemess Act defines wildemess as ‘natural’ and 
‘undeveloped’ in character and devoid of ‘permanent improvements or human 
habitation.’ Maintaining the structures in perpetuity would seem to fitistrate the 
intention of Congress that these lands eventu^y be designated as wildemess. At 
the same time, designating this acreage as wildemess would seem to frustrate 
Congress’ intent that historic structures be preserved. We believe this apparent 
internal conflict within S. 2569 should be resolved before the bill is enacted into 
few. ''[Emphasis added.} 
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The fact that most of Cumberland Island has been heavily bmaed throughout the last two 
centuries, and the fact that the Island contains hundreds of signi&ant historic and prehistoric 
sites were not adequately addressed in its wilderness designation. Since the conflict was not 
resolved, three important historic structures listed on the National Register of Historic Places 
have fallen to the ground from neglect. These include the formerly elegant Recreation/Guest 
House beside Dungeness and the large carriage house at Plum Ordiard (photos in 
attachments I & II ). Many of the Island’s other significant cultural resources, including the 
stately 35-room, Neoclassical Plum Orchard main house (attachment ID ), also are in a serious 
state of disrepair. 

These conflicts between laws that guide the management of Cumbertand’s varied 
resources have served only to worsen the state of cultural resources on Cumberland Island, since 
there are strict limitations on driving on the historic road through the wilderness area to the 
historic sites. This makes it nearly impossible to maintain the historic buiMings that need 
substantial and consistent upkeep on a subtropical sea island. 

The Cutnberlatxl Island Preservation Act he^s provide solutions to these management 
conflicts, helps rectify the critical condition of the cultural resources on Cumberland Island, 
expands wildemess areas and allows greater public access to the Islartd’s historic distrkts. This 
bill provides the blueprint for a management plan that balances the need to protect historic and 
cultural resources as well as the Island’s wildemess areas. Specific important points m the bill 
include; 

■ preservation of Plum Orchard, a 22,000-5quare-foot house (designed in 1 898) that 
requires stabilization and restoration. In tin National Register inventory Plum Orchard is 
described as the architectural jewel of the island. 

■ preparation of a plan to preserve other archeological and historic sites on the Isiand 
which has still not been prepared after 25 years of Park Service ownership. 

■ Hmited use of the nearly 200-year-old main road, which is also listed on the National 
Register. This north-south road linked early lO* century plantations, the 20*" century 
farms and continues to link the entire island together, serving as the primaiy 
transportation and communicatioas link on the Island today. This bill proposes removing 
the historic road itself from the wildemess in order to allow limited public access to the 
north end of the Island where Plum Orchard and other important historic sites -- including 
the Island's cemetery and the small, historically significant African-American setUement 
at Half-Moon Bluff — are located. It would also allow the historic road itself to be 
preserved. Running along the western and northern edge of the Island, the road would 
enable park visitors to see more of the Island’s history, while leaving eight miles of 
shoreline and nearly all of the width of the wildemess undisturbed. 

■ addition of about 200 acres south of Dungeness to the protected wildemess area 
where there has been limited human intervention, except for the site of Fort Prince 
William, built in 1739 by Col. James Oglethorpe, which was the southernmost occupied 
site in what would become the 13 original colonies. 

■ an exchange of land between the National Park Service and the Candler family that 
includes the 1875 High Point Hotel and numerous other buildiDgs on the National 
Register currently maintained by the family under a 70-year life estate. This provision 
would allow the Candlers to buy up to 1,000 acres of land owned by the ftrgusons (a 
branch of the Carnegie family) on the south end of ihe potential wildemess area and swap 
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it for ownership of less than ISO acres of the Candler’s historic land at the north end of 
the Island. The National Park Service will put in place measures to limit this area to 
family use only. This small parcel would then be removed from the wildetness, allowing 
for the buildings to be preserved after the current 70-year life estate expires. If the swap 
does not occur, after the life estate ends, the buildings could not be us^ by anyone and 
would inevitably be demolished by neglect 

Past and current private owners of Cumberland Island have been insensitively, 
inaccurately and broadly criticized by some. When all of it was privately owned, the owners 
hired lobbyists to defeat a proposed causeway arxi led the effort to have it first declared a 
National Seashore and dien a wildemess to protect it from development The private owners 
donated Plum Orchard with 12 acres and $50,000 to the National Park Service to maintain it 
Many others donated or sold bnd to the government at bargain prKes. Those oumers aixl former 
owners who retain life estates on the Island are not interlopers in the wildemess. They are its 
creators. Private owners have preserved and continue to preserve the historic stmctures at 
Cumberland Island, sadly, substantially better than the National Park Service. 

The Georgia Trust supports the balanced approach of the proposed legislation and 
believes that the legislation can be improved by also removing from the wilderaess designation 
three other small areas on the north end of the Island that are located along the road, so that 
access can be permitted for the purposes of maintenance, preservation, restoration, rehabilitation, 
reconsmiction and limited visitation. These areas are Cumberland Wharf, the cemeteries 
containing the remains of black and white residents of the Island and a village comprised of 
structures surrounding the African Baptist church at Half Moon Bluff dating from its settlement 
in 1870 by fireed slaves. 

After thousands of years of often intensive human occupancy, Cumberland Island is a rich 
atKi fragile combination of natural, prehistoric and historic resources that together make it a 
special place worthy of protection. The Cumberland Island Historic Preservation Act provides a 
more balanced approach to protecting all of the Island’s resources as was recommended by the 
Department of the Interior prior to the passage of the wildemess designation. The Committee 
Report should make clear that this change to the wildemess designation is not to set a national 
precedent concerning de-designation of wildemess but to rectify an internal conflict that has 
existed since the Cumberland Island designation was first considered. 

The vision for Cumberland Island that I see emerging from this Act is one that provides 
for the future protection of the cultural, historic and natural resources of the Island through a plan 
that arises from the Island’s past and present. The historic resources along the western and 
northern edges of the Island would become more accessible for maintenance aixl limited 
visitation. The 90+ percent of the visitors, who never leave the vicinily of Dungeness, would 
gain access to an additional wildemess area. Limited and restricted use and visitation of historic 
sites would allow for the elderly, young and handicapped to experience the edge of the 
wildemess while allowing the current wildemess areas and additional new wiMemess in the 
central and eastern side of the Island to further advance to a wild state. The Park Service would 
have a clearer path for a management plan for both the cultural and historic resomces and for the 
wildemess. 

Congressman Kingston’s legislation also serves as a wake-up call for the entire country. 
The problems on Cumberland Island reflect mote serious problems in our National Parks 
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nationwide, and it is critical that the United States address the substantial under fiinding of 
cultural and historic resources in our JParks. Historic buildings on Cumberland Island under the 
care of the National Park Service are not the only ones falling apart. 

While during the past two decades, the private sector has funded more than $17 biiiion in 
preservation projects meeting the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards, the Secretary’s National 
Park Service has falen behind on the maintenance of historic structures under its care by an 
amount conservatively estimated as $1.7 billion. This means that many of the United States’ 
most important historic resources are threatened and that historic sites throughout the country are 
UteraBy collapsing from neglect. This condition undermines our national self-esteem and the 
esteem of our country in the eyes of the world. As onr country approaches the millenium, a 
renewed commitment of the monetary resources to preserve our most valuable natural, cultural 
and historic resources is de^rately needed to heh> the National Park Service. 
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Georgia IVust 

for Historic Preservation 

15i6PeadifireeS0:e^ NW 
Atlanta, GA 30309-2916 
404/881-9980 
^875-2205 FAX 


WHY CARE ABOUT CUMBERLAP«> ISLAND? 

Cun^rland Island, on Georgia’s coasting just north of the Georgia/Horida bolder, is as at^ fill«i with 

significant cultural and historical resources. Here are just a few highlights of Cumberland Island’s 

rich history: 

• Humans have inhabited Cumberland Island for 5,000 years. 

• Aquatically oriented peoples, who used the Island’s sea and salt marshes some 3,000-4,000 years 
ago, developed one of the earliest ceramic assemblages currently identified in the New World. 

• Native American burial mounds from 1,500-3,000 are still visible along the Island’s western edge. 

• The French were the first Europeans to set foot on the Island in 1562. The Spanish soon drove out 
tte French and in 1587 built the Mission of San Pedro, near Dungeness Dock, They built a second 
mission on the north end of the Island in 1595. 

• In 1736, Col. James Oglethorpe, founder of the colony of Georgia, established Fort St. Andrew on 
the northern end. Four years later, Fort Prince VTOam was buOt on the south end. This was the 
soutiremmost fort in what would become the 13 original colonies. 

• Cumberland Island remained thinly settled until after the Revolutionary War, when in 1783, Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, a Revolutionary War hero who played a large role in defeating the British in 
Georgia, purchased a half interest in 10.870 acres on Cumberland. 

• After the General’s death, his wife married Phinneas Miller, who was active in timber and cotton 
production. Around 1803 they built an elegant 4-5Cory tabby mansion and gardens known as 
Dungeness on top of a large shell midden used to make tabby, an early building material made from 
oyster shell. The Millers ^o built other plantations and the north-south road to get to them. 

• By 1 850, over 500 people lived on Cumbcrlaivl Island. According to the 1 850 census, 455 were 
slaves working cotton ^Ids. Two of the best preserved slave settlements in Georgia remain on the 
Island today, marked by their deteriorating chimneys, at Stafford and Rayfield. 

• The oW tabby Dungeness House was in ruins when in 1883 Thomas Carnegie punAa^ 4,^X1 acres 
on Cumberland Island. Hebuiltanewhouse, completed in 1885. The new house, as were 
sul^^uent Can^gk houses, was named after tl^ old one ami called Dunget^. 

• Carnegie’s widow, Lucy Coleman Carnegie, acquired another 1 2,000 or so acres and built four more 
houses -r— Plum Orchard, Stafford, Greyfield and The Cottage. A popular resort hotel wms built at 
High Point on the north end of the Island in 1875. 

• The hotel was acquired by the Candler family in 1928, who subsequently bought most of the Island’s 
northern end. 


FACT 

SHEET 
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I'lalf Moon Bluff 
1870 Freed Slave sctibincni 
_(Iiicludcs site of JFK, Jr. 

nianiagc in titc historic 
s^iiaijclj 

i'iigii Point - i 50 acres 
Candler life estate 
includes c. 1875 fiolcl 

Plum Orchard - donated lo 
— Tljc Natronal Park Service 
Is m historic district, 
exciudod from, but 
siirrouiidcd by, wildei'iJcs,s 

The darknrea is tire l.lUO 
—acre Ferguson tract tbat llio 
Nature Conservancy is 
scckuig to I'ci^turc. 

—Stafford - owned by the 
Fosters (Carnegie bruiicli) 
is being pautst&kiiigiy 
tn'cscrvcd and icstorcd. 

— Orcyficid - owned by the 
Fergiiscms (Carnegie brandO 
Operulcd ns an inn. 

Aica pro[50sed by ICnaston 
'iis wilderness. 
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Dungeness- Pool House. 1998 


Phom by Nancy Buder 
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Photos by Nancy Butler 
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Plum Orchard-Front Facade, 1996 


Plum Orchard-Balustrade, 1996 


Photos by Nancy Bi<t!er 
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Nation^ Parks 

and Conservation Association 


Testimony of 
Don Barger 

Southeast Regional Director 
National Parks and Conservation Association 
before the Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
United States House of Representatives 
on H.R. 4144 

The Cumberland Island Preservation Act 
July 28, 1998 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am Don Barger, Southeast Regional Director of the 
National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA) whose testimony 1 present today. NPCA is 
America’s only private, non-profit citizen organization dedicated solely to protecting, preserving, and 
enhancing the National Park System. An association of “Citizens Protecting America’s Parks,” NPCA was 
founded in 1919, and today has nearly 500,000 members. 

Since 1919, NPCA has been committed to the protection of all of the resources of the national park 
system, natural and cultural. The issues raised by HR 4144 are central to the future of Cumberland Island 
National Seashore and, perhaps, the entire National Park System. We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views. 

NPCA opposes HR 4144 because we believe that it would radically alter the vision laid out by Congress 
for Cumberland Island National Seashore and undermine the ongoing process of this developing crown 
jewel. 

In 1982, Congress fully recognized the potential conflicts inherent with the creation of a wilderness area on 
the north end of Cumberland Island National Seashore. The record is replete with statements that 
demonstrate that the situation we face today on the island was anticipated and that a system of (for lack of a 
better term) evolving wilderness was put in place to accommodate the lengthy transition of the area to 
“pure” wilderness. 

The House Committee on Interior and Insular Af^irs report (97-383) accompanying the legislation that 
created the national seashore noted that evolution of this unique park would be a dynamic process. 

However, it also is clear that Congress intended for this to be a wilderness park to the greatest degree 
practicable: 



1776 Ma.s.sacliLi.sells Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036-1904 
Telephone (202) 223-NPCA(6722) • Fax: (202) 639-0650 
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Some present human activities and structures and evidence of past activities remain on the 
landscape, but will phase out in time . The Committee notes some complexities introduced into 
the wilderness designation action by virtue of: (I) the implications of the retained rights 
(including vehicle use) granted to former landowners: (2) the need to restore, maintain and 
provide public access to the historical values of the Plum Orchard mansion bounded by the 
proposed wilderness; and (3) the geologically unstable intertidal zones proposed as potential 
wilderness addition, and existing non-coirforming~to-wilderness uses of the intertidal areas and 
related channels. The lezallv retained private riehts which exist shall not be adversely affected 
bv the desisnation of wilderness or potential wilderness addition. The Committee does express 
its desire, however, that insofar as possible as practicable, all such rishts. as well as the 
manaeement activities of the National Park Service, be exercised in a manner as compatible as 
possible with the wilderness and potential wilderness addition desi 2 nations . 

To the extent it can legally do so, the National Park Service is expected to manage the potential 
wilderness areas as wilderness, according to the provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

The Committee does not intend that any motorized vehicle use of Grand Avenue should become a 
traditional or "established” use, as such term is used in the Wilderness Act. and all such use 
shall be discontinued no later than the expiration of the last private, retained right to use any 
segment of the road, (emphases added). 

The legislation currently under consideration reverses the original intent of Congress. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


HR 4144 comes up with all the wrong answers to all the wrong questions and creates many more problems 
than it purports to solve. Proponents of this legislation will say that the presence of a wilderness area on 
Cumberland Island is responsible for the negative impacts of wear and deterioration of cultural resources 
on the island. While wilderness definitely imposes restrictions on how preservation is accomplished, it is 
not the determinant as to whether it is accomplished. A lack of funding and a harsh marine environment 
are the principle culprits. 

The National Park Service is called upon to spend available resources balancing protection of natural and 
cultural resources. The question then becomes, “Have they done that?” The implication of this legislation 
is that the NPS has neglected the cultural resources within the national seashore in lieu of protection of the 
wilderness. That is simply not so. Of the total amount of special project funds appropriated to CUIS 
during this decade, 80% of those funds have been spent on the preservation of cultural resources. Those 
of us that were involved in a collaborative process to seek solutions made a recommendation to the NPS 
that would have gone even further. We recommended that the NPS inventory, evaluate, price out, and 
prioritize all of the cultural resource projects on the island to allow those who can bring financial assistance 
to the preservation of these resources to do so. As one result of that collaborative process, a group of 
volunteers, comprised of island residents and environmentalists organized by the Sierra Club, is scheduled 
to put a new roof on the Settlement church in November. The introduction of this legislation has alienated 
these groups and jeopardized that process. 

It is important to understand the effect of this legislation in context with the fact that its sponsor is currently 
opposing appropriation of funds to purchase the North Greyfield property on the island, a high priority for 
the administration. Instead, Rep. Kingston is promoting the land exchange referred to in the bill which 
would privatize federal property within the heart of the wilderness and establish a permanent private 
enclave for the Candler family. Our concern is that this will establish a dangerous precedent where those 
with money and influence can purchase private estates within our nation’s most treasured public property. 

It also sends a message to the other retained rights holders on the island that the Congressionally-crafled 
deal for the evolution of Cumberland Island is now dead. In fact, State Representative Charlie Smith has 
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already suggested that all former Cumberland Island land owners be given an opportunity to reacquire 
property that is now part of the national seashore. 

Last fall. Rep. Kingston and Rep. Ralph Regula requested that the GAO look at the current land deal option 
negotiated by the Nature Conservancy to determine if American taxpayers were getting their money’s 
worth. The report concluded: 

"If the five-tract appraisal ($19.9 million) had not relied on an unexercised option, it is possible 
that the price would have been lower. It should be noted, however, that condemnation could 
result if the present option agreement is not exercised fully. If the Grey field tract were sold to a 
developer. NPS would probably condemn the property, depending on available funding. If this 
were to occur, condemnation could result in a higher price because there is a strong possibility 
that the price set in court would substantially exceed the current contract price. The current 
price of SI 7. 9 million for the remaining four tracts may, in practical terms, be the lowest price 
at which the government could purchase the property.’* GAO Report. B-278I06 (attached) 

NPCA believes that this legislation substantially endangers the ability of the federal government to 
complete the acquisition of this authorized property at the lowest possible cost. Our detailed comments 
follow. 


SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 


Sec. 2 (a)(1) would permanently remove from wilderness any land conveyed in fee by the NPS as part of a 
proposed land exchange. The NPS has been looking at the possibilities of this exchange for the last several 
months. However, far from assisting that process, this legislation would make such a land exchange 
untenable by linking it to the removal of the main road from wilderness designation and making the long- 
term impacts on the wilderness unacceptable. 

Sec. 2 (a)(2) would include as potential wilderness the property acquired by the United States as the result 
of this proposed land swap. Since Congress has already designated the land in question as potential 
wilderness, we do not understand the purpose of this provision. 

Sec. 2 (b) describes the land that would be acquired by the United States as the result of the proposed land 
exchange as having “substantial wilderness characteristics.” It fails to point out that the land that would be 
lost to the public or impacted by the exchange has at least as substantial wilderness characteristics and that, 
together with Section 2 (cX2), this exchange would result in a permanent vehicular roadway through the 
entire length of the narrow wilderness area. 

Sec. 2 (c) ( 1 ) makes two assertions that form the basis for this legislation. The first assertion is that 
continued vehicular access to Plum Orchard mansion is necessary for maintenance and visitor access. The 
existing legislation accommodates necessary vehicular access to Plum Orchard for maintenance purposes 
and Congress specifically stated that visitor access would be by boat “to avoid motorized vehicle traffic” 
on the main road. The second assertion is that designation of a site on the National Register of Historic 
Places is somehow inconsistent with the Wilderness Act. It is not. Within wilderness, the Wilderness Act 
provides the context within which the National Historic Preservation Act fiinctions, but it does nothing to 
preclude preservation of historic structures. 

Sec. 2 (cX2) removes from the wilderness area a “cherry stem” around the main road throughout the entire 
length of the wilderness. This exclusion goes well beyond Plum Orchard; in fact, it would go all the way 
to the land proposed for exchange at the north end of the island. This will have a devastating effect on the 
ability of the evolving wilderness area to develt^ as planned. 
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Sec. 2 (c)(3) allows the NPS to “impose reasonable restrictions on the use of the main ro^ or spur road to 
minimize any adverse impacts on the... wilderness.” This is a much lower standard of protection than 
currently exists. 

Sec. 2 (dXl) calls for the restoration of Plum Orchard mansion. NPCA supports this action. 

Sec. 2 (d)(2) encourages the NPS to seek a public/priv^ue partnership to provide for the long-term 
maintenance of the mansion. The NPS has been pursuing this course already with the support and 
participation of NPCA. 

Sec. 2 (d)(3) requires that a restoration plan be sutoiitted to Congress within 1 80 days. While we are not 
sure whether the NPS has the necessary planning money in their budget to complete this task within this 
time frame, NPCA supports the submission of a formal plan of what will be needed to restore the mansion 
to the required standard. 

Sec. 2 (e) requires the NPS to “identify, document and protect” every archaeological site and “|M^serve” 
every “national historic site” on the island. This is a lofty goal which NPCA would support as long as the 
NPS is given the necessary funds to do the job. As written, this provision would constitute an enormous 
“unfunded mandate” on the NPS and should probably be examined for its potential fiscal impact. We 
would suggest that this provision should be “contingent upon appropriated funds” and “pursuant to Section 
106 of the National Historic Preservation Act.” 

Sec. 2 (fXl) creates a new area of wilderness on the soufti end of Cumberland island National Seashore. 
This designation has been presented to the environmental community [along with Section 2 (aX2)] as a sort 
of quid pro quo for the land that is being removed from wilderness on the north end of the island. NPCA 
believes that this addition in no way compensates for the loss of integrity within the wilderness on the north 
end of the island. In matter of fact, we cannot sup|M>rt the inclusion of this area in the wilderness system. 
This position goes to the very heart of the issues raised throughout this bill. 

The south end area definitely contains natural and cultural resources that are worthy of preservation. 
Wilderness has often been used as a tool to block development or preserve an area in a natural state. While 
those are end products of wilderness designation, they are only part of the picture. The missing component 
is people-'park visitors and their ability to have a wilderness experience. The resources on the south end of 
the island can be protected under the existing authorities of the NPS; the wilderness experience on the 
north end of the island is destroyed by establishing a permanent vehicular roadway and a private 
compound. In order to provide a genuine wilderness experience for ftjturc visitors, a wilderness area 
should be contiguous and free of intrusions. Making the island into a “wilderness sandwich” by having 
fragmented areas at both ends does not accomplish this purpose. 

During one of the collaborative meetings held with environmentalists, island residents, historic 
preservationist and others, the group arrived at a consensus recommendation to the NPS on an approach for 
dealing with the contentious issue of feral horses within the national seashore. Everyone agreed ^at horses 
should be excluded from the wilderness area and that the best way to proceed would be to try the least 
restrictive strategy first. This would involve removing die northern herd of horses and limiting the number 
of the southern herd to a size that will keep them on the south end of the island without the need for 
containment. This consensus solution to a long-standing management problem would be completely 
frustrated if wilderness is created on the south end. 

Peih^s the most disturbing aspect of this provision is found in the last sentence of the bill. While the 
legislation is supposedly justified based on die inherent conflicts that were created by designating 
wilderness with non-conforming uses in it, the proposal for the south wilderness area creates exactly the 
situation that the remainder of the bill is allegedly desiened to correct . It would authorize not only “valid 
existing rights” (which NPCA supports on the island), but also “pre-existing uses.” Basically, anydiing 
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that has evn* gone on there can continue to go on there. Given this provisi<m, we would question the 
elfec^veness of a wilderness desi^atioii die area. 

For all these reasons, NPCA opposes the passage of HR 4 144. We believe that this bill would invent 
Cumberlaid Island National Seashore &om t^ing its rightful place in die icons of the American dream - 
the national paric system. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

Hie House committee report (97-383) explaining the intent behind the creation of die p^ also explained 
how Plum Orchard should be managed; 

The Plum Orchard mansion and grounds have been excluded from <^ignation as wilderness or 
potential wilderness. That portion of Grand Avenue from Plum Orchard mansion to the 
southernmost wilderrms boundary is <^ignated as potential wilda-ness, and ar^ part of it is 
intended to change to wilderness classification at such time that all retained rights for use cf 
such road segments expire. 

The Committee recognizes the need for access to Plum Orchard for purposes of public visitation 
and National Park Service restoration, rehabilitation and maintenance activities. In the interests 
of minimizing unrKcessary intrusions on wilderness values, the Committee urges the National 
Park Service to make every effort to provide access to Plum Orchard for all purposes by water, 
and to complete all major restoration and rehabilitation activities at the earliest practicable date. 
The Committee specifically intends that public visitor access to Plum Orchard should be provided 
by boat to avoid motorized vehicle traffic on Grartd Avenue . 

CMier participants in the designation process reinforced the agreed-upcm process for the !(mg-term 
evolution of the wilderness area within the national seashore: 

. . . The existence within this wilderrtess area of a number of privately owned life estates, and of 
retained rights to vehicular access along the primitive island roads, presents a unique 
management challenge. Until these rights expire or are terminated the National Park Service 
also will be permitted to use existing access H«oyj ybr emergency purposes, for essential law 
enforcement, and for administrative purposes necessary to meet minimum requirements for the 
administration of these areas as wilderness. The ultimate 2 oa! in the Cumberland Islarul 
wilderness clan is to phase out activities or uses which are nonconformine to wilderness as soon 
as it is vracticabie to do so. and these vehkntlar access uses — by both private residents and the 
National Park Service — are to be considered special and limited Such uses which presently 
exist should not be considered or allowed to become traditional or "established'’ as such term is 
used in the Wilderness Act Sen. Sam Nann— Cong. Record, p. S 10846, August 19, 1982 
(emphasis «ided). 


This process for the ^knowledgment of valid existing rights and the evolution of the wilderness 
established a long-term, balanced approach to the eventual creation of a “true" wilderness area on the north 
end of Cumberland Island National Seashore. The National Park Service received unequivocal directions 
m to their responsibiliti^: 

This proposal has eone through a leneihv process of development and refinement, and I believe 
that all who have been involved with it are basically pleased with this final result. The bill 
constitutes a further step to reduce the impact and influence of man and his activities on the 
mitural landscape of the island, and much of the acreage which is designated in this bill as 
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potential wilderness will change to pure wilderness with the passage of time and the 
disappearance of facilities and activities which are contrary to wilderness. 

The National Park Service_is expected to set an example bv conducting all of its activities within 
the wilderness and potential wilderness areas in a manner as compatible to wit/i^rpi^xx as is 
possible. Rep. Don Young -Cong. Record -p. H 9621, December 15, 1981 (emphasis added). 


The bill states that the island is to be managed in accordance with the Wilderness Act subject, 
however, to valid existing rights. The House and Senate reports attempt to ccttalog such rights 
by listing the various manmade intrusions in the area and at the same time set forth how the area 
will be managed with these intrusions. In light of the conflict between the requirements to 
mana^ the island in accordance with the Wilderness Act and to profit the valid existing rights, 

I am directing the Department of the Interior to manage Cumberland Island in a manner similar 
to wilderness, to the maximum extent practicable consistent with the other uses for the area set 
forth in the legislative history... StMtement by President Ronald Reagan upon signing S.1119 
into law, September 9, 1982. 

In summary, with this legisitdion. Congress ^onizii^iy hammered out an agreement among ail parties that 
combined several essential elements into a consensus package: 

* Valid existing rights were cataloged and recognized 

* Non>conforming uses would dimini^ over time 

* Visitor access to Plum Orchard (and, presumably, to places even further into the wilderness 
area) would specifically be provided by boat, not by the main road 

* The ultimate goal of the evolving wilderness plan is to phase out non-conforming uses as soon 
as possible. 

This is the deal that everyone agreed to in order for the wilderness designation bill to be enacted. It is a 
contract, not only with the retained rights holders, but with the American people for the future of the 
national seashore. HR 4144 changes the deal agreed to in the law and establishes a very different future 
condition for Cumberland Island. 
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■ttCBnzEN 


IS UNITED 

Mourict Rioerand its Dibutcoies, Inc. 


Testesy 01^ Qtizeas Uoited tD Protect the Maimce Birer aad its IWbytarisft 
My 28. 1998 
DeKveaedfay 

last Mortem Oa^at>> Presi^iitt 

Heaiinj; of the Conj^rassicraal Sub Comnutteo on National ^ulcs. Forests and Lan^ 

Conuneota m support of: 

HR 2125 A bill to leurabcnze tibe 
New Jersey Coastid Heritage Trail Route 

rTiaifi ^ftn ; CosgieSSaull lam<« V. Hiaam, Utah 1 


Ibe HoiK^aUe C^gressraan Hanseo, CoogitisiQaa Frank LoBitmdo and members of tim 
House Subcommittee on National Parks, Fotests a^ Lands: thank you for the opportoniQr to 
address tire subcommittee m ornin g. 


My Euune is Jane Moitoo Oaletto; I am Presldect of Citizens United to Protect the Maurice 
Rhm and its Tdbutariea, lire. (CU). hi addition I save on two New Jersey Dn^utmmitctf 
^vifocDDimtai Protection oouaetls: Endangered and Nop Game Species A<fa 8 oiy Committee, 

Rdi and Game CottOcU. I also stt <m tbe boards of the Stockton Affiance, New Jmsey 
Audubon Sooety, the Oalmto Ftenily Poundati<« and tim Sotnh Jers^ Land Trust 


CU, founded in 1979 and incorporated in 1986 . is a non profit aH-volnoteer watershed 
organizatiMi in soodiaii New Jersey, appnuomate^ 400 mexnbeish^. As an envkxmmecttid 

group, we are commttted to tiiejpieaervatiaD andnotcctionof bodi the sanual and cultara] 
tesouroea within the MoonceRrierwaieataed. was inatnaneiital in securing tiie Wild and 

Scenic River designatlcm by fbe National Park Serrioe four Soutii Jenr^ livea: tiic Maurice, 
Menantico, Manunraskin nd Moritee. Cooservation achievteDents in whitih Otineiis United has 
{dipped a major rote or acted as a cata^ aie numerous. 


Our efiectiveness has been gieady enbaaced W the technical asrislance provided by 
penocnel It tiie National PtekSer^ce’s^w Jersey Coastal Heritage TrtS Routt Office. Ithas 
enabled os to take on projects that may not have bem odberwise possible. Recendy Qtizens 
iMted, tile Coastal Heritage Trail Ro^ and New Jersey Netwo^modneed a fihn called 'Down 
Jeiaeyr u^bcUtii hi^bli|d>‘ted the cultnial landscape lA New Jersey's uebwaie Bay^<»e. Ibe bsl^ 
hour film evttived fran a ^ledal study of the region by tibe National Puk Service that looked at tine 

30 D>year history or titei&ttT'rBiiticmalDpsbetwmmnD and nainre. The film was a martaite 
images focusmg on feur main deaeacs * natural history, maritune history, agriculture, and 
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aichitectans. Hie Trail staffs oqtertise kept it gfounded m fact aad focused oa the ekmcats the^ 
a:»»:loded» be greatest lecebed exce^lto from regitmal 

media mchiding the Htiladelphia Inquirer and the New York Times. The overwhehningly positive 
mspoflse to ‘T>owii Jersey’* demonstrated an merest by the general public, the cultural and arts 
community, natundlsts, the ea'siraomeaml commuci;^ and maritime grou^ m eaploiii^ dteir 
coss^ heritage. Depktedm th« f3m were historm y^gies; extensive sahmar^uss and whuHng 
tidal creeks; vegetable farms and fruit orduuds; and occupations such as frsluzig, glass blowing, 
decoy carving, painting and boat building; all of these combine to create the disQ^ve cultural 
land^pe of South Jwsey. The National Park Service’s New ksraey Coastal Ifeiita^ Trail Rrmfe 
Ofrke served as technical advism' on die film vdiich will be used in Trail Welcrane inters. 

“Down Jersey” was viewed tens of thousands of people as documenfisd by a polling 

service. Only 10 days after its piemkr the tape was New Jersey Netwoik’s #2 tape. Ibis 
partnership effc»t met objectives of the Coastal Heritage Hail ly inorptering, edi^ating and 
encouragtng tb^reservadon of a cultural and natural ^dscape. 'The fUm is a prime example of 
&e multiplier e^ct a program like d» NJ Coastal Herita^ Trail Route can ha^ by acting as a 
catalyst, interprahsr, parti^r and coordinator. The kind m expertise that Natioikl Paric Scfvmc 
afters lends substance, depth, and inunediacy to projects such as this one. 

Pt«s«itiy we are wewking with die Trail office staff on a teacher’s curriculum that will ^ 
complement tiie “Down Jersey” video. Subsequently Qtizens United wiB be partneiisg witih New 
jersey Network to produce another documentary that will continue to support Citizums United and 
National Paric Service goals - preservation of naniral resources. We have worked with the Tritil on 
‘*fttjposals fcff Interpretation,” a general managemem planning effort that seeks to share as twll as 
protect die Maurice River’s national scenic and rerxeational opportunities. 

Other partnerships arc also productive. The Trail office has lent their expertise to a state^ 
wide Ecotourism Worktop which we coonfrnated. They have provided infmmation cm the 
economic implications of visitation. Cunently we are joining with die State Historic Preservation 
Office and Trail office to document the maritime heritage of tiiis region. Most importantly Trail 
office staff make themselves available to a wide array of private and public entities. Incmistag ^ach 
one’seffectivcncss individuaily while suppOTttng the overall Heritage Trail Route goals. 

The New Jersey Coastal Heritage Trail has phtyed a major role in the inteinretatiou and 
preservation of a wide ra^e of sipiificant cultural and natural resources in New Jersey wtnle 
bringing national and regional attention to the State’s important coastal resources. The Trail office 
coordinates interpretive projects, desigas and pimhices wayside exhibits, provides technical 
assistance aad training, and is responsible for designating Trail sites. They Iravc assisted the New 
Jersey Sta® Park Systran and New Jersey Division FiSi, Game and Wildlife as well as several 
county park systems and numerous non-profits. 

As a measure of the esteem in which the HaS office is held, there was unanimous support 
by all Stockton ABiaace roem^is aoendiag the Dcoembra meeting for sigtificanity extending die 
life of the New Jersey Coastal Trail Route Office. The Stockton AUianoe is a coalition of more 
than twenty environmental and corporate chief exeemives which fosters better understanding and 
practical cooperation between razvironmcotal and business leaders. Members supporting the 
extension, in additi^on to Citizrais United, include E.L I>uPont de Nemours & Co.-*Chambcrs 
Works, The Nature Conservancy, Mobil Oil, New Jersey Audubon, New Jc^y -Ammcan Water 
Co.. New Jeraey Future, New Jersey Conservation Foundation. Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co., Aflantic Electric, Bell Atlantic, Manniimton Mills, Inc., U.S. Genera^ Company. South 
Jersey Land Trust, and Association of New Jersey Enrironmental Commissions. 
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Since 1994, ihe New Jersey Coesial TVeil has raised almost $3.5 between 

grants and ui4diid c^tribudons to si^emeDt (heir appitudmatety $1 miltioo budget in oi^ to 
caixv out dieir misskHL Hiere is stffl a simificant amount of work to be done by die T^dl staff to 
implement fnlN the approved Trail Plan, ibe Plan ca^ for developing two more trails, 

further cqwadmg imemed^w media for wetcome centers, establishing Quree more welcome 
enters, producing adadonal wayside exhibits, and iq>datzng lYiil-w^ brocfa u tes. Hwy are 
working hard to fulfin dieir admirable goals - ^y ne^ to be supported, ritimna Unimd is 
delighted ^out die pro^iect of dds federal legisiadoo being advanced by the House Subcommitte 
on National Parks, Forests and Lands. We hope that your endorsement win propel this legisladoD 
forward to a speedy adoption. The reaudiofizadon as^ funding of the New Jersey Coastal 
Heritage Trail Route established by HR 2125 are imperadve if the National Park ^rvice is to 
maintain the momentum of die projects establi^d to date. 

When it conies to telling story,** no one does it better than our Nation's National Park 
Service. The Coastal Heritage TVai] Route duoughly and accurately interprets each destinatimi. 
giving it meaning and establishing ‘*pri(te of Mace”. By tdentifyiDg^ uniquenesses ^ the 
Jersey CoastUne they have truly helj^d to dew our h^tage. Thel^uk Service's Trail office has 
been of invaluable assistance to our organization and man^ others, in heighteamg awareness about 
natural and cultural resources of New Jersey’s coast Wlme Citizens United can state ^t our 
resources are nationally significant it takes an agency like the National Parte Service to 
substantiate these claiim and make them part of Ac federal record. Throu^ die Paik Service's 
validation citizens can more foUy recognize and ai^xeciate the role of their own special place in the 
overall f^ric of America. 
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STATEMENT OE GESALD FSSCHER 
CHIEF EXEaUnVE OFFICER 
YOSEMITE MOTELS 


0.S. Haute of Repraeatativcs Committee on Resources 
Subcommittee on National Farkt and Public Lands 

Jniy 28, 1998 


Mr. Cliainnaa and members of the committee, my name is Gerald Fischer. Twenty-one 
yean t^o, my family and I purchased a 12-umt motet in El Portal, California, called The 
S^ds. Little did 1 Imow that our future would become so sitwined with Tosemite 
National Park. 

Over the years, we have purchased existing motds and developed new ones. Now we 
operate seven (7) with over 800 rooms in the gateway comnumities suirounding 
Yosemite National Park. Last year, we had over 310,000 guests who enjoyed visitii^ 
Yosemite Natiooal Park and used our properties as a base. 

Approxiffistely five years ago, fonner Superintendent of Yosemhe National Park, 
Michael Finley and I met to discuss Park’s acquisition of a parcel of land my family 
owned in £1 Portal that directly adjoins tiie park boundary. We had just cleared some 
antiquated buildings fiom this parcel. It was apparent to the park that the current Arch 
Rock Entrance Stafion was not adequate for the increased usage of the hi^iway 140 
entrance to Yosemite. Due to the hiscotic nature and limited site conditions of the Arch 
Rock area, bfr. Finley felt our location hdd potential for &tLire expaiuion and 
convenience as the ettnmee station. I made a commitinem to Mr. Finl^ that our family 
would not palace the recently demolished gas station and employee housing units on this 
parcel of lami until the Park Service had My e;q)lored the above options. The land 
exchange discussian before this committee at this time is a result of 3iy commitment to 
Mr. Fialey. 
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Several years Yosemte Natioaat Erie’s »ioce»or »peiiiius3d«tt, B.J. Griffin, 
eontiaued the dialogue aad deflsed die temu of the exchange. At our expense, we had 
the parcels surveyed and legal descriptions drafted. The January 2. 1997 flood added 
^dhional pressure to relocate the entnoce stahon to the El Portal site. Miqor roadw^ 
recoastnicrien witUn she piofc was &nded as pert of Ae flood reUef measore auAoied by 
Congressman Radanovich. With this work soon to be unlcrway, the Paric’s need for 
traffic control and public safety led Atm to proceed now wiA the land exchange to allow 
for a temporary and Aen permanent entrance station on the El Portal site. Because the El 
Ptstsl Administradve Site boundary requires an amendment that includes Ae parcels 
noted on tl» attaiAed map. Ais land exchange will require coi^iessioiial aqtproval. 

My family and I have given the cutreot superimendem, Stanley Albright, our foil 
cooperatioD in assisting whh the land exchange before you today. We understand that the 
etchange must be of equal value and concur whh Ae language that allows for additfonal 
improvmnenu if necessary to cause a foil equalization. Further, we understand that lidl 
cooqiUance wiA Ae provistona of Ae NEPA ia a conditioa of any exchange. 

I appreciate Ae oppotniaiiy to come before you today and express our support for Ae 
proposal before you sod in the mission of Yosemite National Pailc. We are Gommitted to 
woridng together wiA the Park Service to provide a quality experience for Park Vtsitots. 
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